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ſeem moſt likely to engage the ge- 
neral attention, are ſuch as abound with 
extraordinary and ſurpriſing events, great 
and glaring actions, aſtoniſhing viciſſitudes 
of fortune, and ftriking inſtances of ſucceſs, 


apparently diſproportioned to the powers 
and abilities, or even to the expectations, 


of thoſe, whoſe bold attempts were thus 


wonderfully crowned. The hiſtory now 
preſented to the reader, it muſt be confeſſed, 
is of another nature. It leads him on gra- 
dually through a ſeries of actions and 
events, many of them ſeemingly inconfi- 
derable, but all operating regularly to pro- 
duce one of the greateſt revolutions of 

A 3 Power, 


PREFACE. 


world afford. The flow and painful ſteps, 5 
by which PHILIP king of Macedon 


warily and fagacivufly proceeded, with a + 
| patient reſolution, to ſtrengthen and to ag- 


an graddize his Kingdom, to-Mcorporate Up 
with the illuſtrious nation of Greece, to 
ſubdue that nation, and 10 place himſeli at 
the, head of its united powers 3 as. they Giſ- 
| cover ng. leſs. merit and abilities than hat 
mpidity of conqueſt, which caſts ſuch glory 
Wund his ſon, and other heroic characters; 
ſo they may poſhbly. appear no leſs warthy, 
of attention, although the detail be fre- 
quently addreſſed rather to the judgment 
chan to.the 3 nnn d::3to for be 0 
won mom tf 1 & * 
In this caſe dend, at ws hiſto- 
ran is by fat more difficult: his errors and: 
imperfections more obvious and Rriking. 
Great-and ſurpriſing actions ſupport them 
ſelves, and animate: the writer with that 


1217481. 


be ileſeribad. Rut td conduct: de bügle 
through the lehyrinthe af policy in tee 


0 | * . ; 
ſagacious prince, ſurroumdei with din 


und difficulties, | exaQtly and inceſſantiy at- 


ee w hin delighs, and cbuſing 
wiſe] 

- LE ran 10 8 — 

5 * the great ends | which: he N- 

nx e the latent cauſes af th 

and ruin o —— 


deur of kings, and the eſtabliſhment of 


empires ;-»-theſe ——_ 
| call for all, 
all nen. - on 
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| * ulti 
_ culties of his 
dap o any ene oo 
reader, For. thaſe; impexfeRtigns» 


which his 4aſte and 

judgment. 
ther muſt, — wh 
writer, bath 


lowing work; however the w 
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PREFACE ; 
e eee een, 
tial omiſſions; And he may poſſibly ap- 
pear to have a better claim to this indul- 
gence, when it is conſidered from whata 
collected ; and that his materials lie de- 
the great writers of antiquity: which were 
to be collected wick care, united with pro- 
. -priety, and reconci onciled „ where they diſa- 
greed, with truth, or at leaſt with the ap- 
pearance of probability: a taſł which re- 
quired attention and accuracy, and other 
__ _ e eee 

even pus, an hiſtorian TY 
with Pur Ir, collected a large and copious 
account' of this prince's actions, of which 
time hath unhappily deprived us. The 
fragments of this hiſtorian, which Athe- 
naeus hath preſerved (if genuine) confirm 
the repreſentations, which we find in an- 
cient writers, of the ſeverity and acrimony 

6 | of 
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aud, 7 
vation of genius, he poſſeſſed) might have 


tius had tranſmitted to us the plan and 
general heads of his | hiſtory, poſſibly, we 
might have had many particulars both to 


eee *. 1 
Nl ts ded sc gun 022 
Dioponus e in his Anme 

book hath given an abſtract of the hiſtory 


pompus, but ſome other ancient writers 
His detail is frequently interrupted by the 


hiſtory of the affairs of Sicily; ſo as, in 
ſome ſort, to diſtract the attention of the 


reader, by the variety of objects. But this 
cannot ſo properly be cenſured as a fault, 


ſince 


— — — ; 


juſtly: merited this ſeverity. Had we not 


admire ard ceaſe in this bro, which are. 


a of PL Ir, collected, not only from Theo- 
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either in Imitation of 
a particular veneration for the king of Ma- 
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prince; yet he was: perſuaded that theſt 


+ the empires formed on the ruins of that 
ef Alexander, owe their foundation to 
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—— — . 
diſcovered: in bit atoount of Pn Lr nc 


Bons, by comparing him with other wel» | 
ters, yet we muſt juſtiy acknowledge dur 


and as an accurate chronblagrr. 
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bas le v3 uy ox bingen ingot. 


Tune Por sbs intitled his uni- 
verſal hiſtory, His rot PHILYFFICR, 


cedon. Although he bath employed” 
(fG@ith Olivier, an author of whom we ſhall 


immediately give ſome account) but three 


„books in reciting the Ane of "this 


is pave a ne appearance to the affairs and 
«intereſts of the world. And, in effect, 


men trained up and taught by Putr.49, 
4 5s is to be preſumed, that Trogus pre- 
« ſerved. 


4 


DNA en 
—— OTE 


himſelf on his AGGUAST+ Amn, me 
ancient manuſcripts ia und! a ſummary 
„ Trogi: from which it appeam, that Ju- 


4. viatot hath neglected. Ther is evẽn a 


ay”. i 
(2 
4 
. 
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* Mini hath. got contented. himſelf wich be- 


4: verfany the order of facto, with omitting 
© ſeveral eſſential ones, and adding athers: 
& but that he hath related ſome, in a man- 
* ner totally different from his author.” — 
If this be ſo, it affords an additional reaſon 


times negle@ting, and ſometimes contro- 
1 n enen SING aa © 
un 08 14 

| Ano, ir Jade endeavoured to Gift 

ſome portion of the ſpirit and acrimony of 
Demoſthenes into the hiſtory of Trogus 


Paulus Orofins hath proceeded ſotnowhat 


further. His point was to prove; chat the 
mileries and enormities of the pagan world 
ee 2010 exceeded 


to juſtify the author of this work, in ſome- 


W em nen S 


enconded! [thoſe which magkind fe, Mom 
the time that Chriſtianity was Grſt-propi- 
1 urn N 


4 diſpaffonate hiſtory's —— ores 
collefied the facts from-Juſtininto-a ſmaller | 
-compaſs, with ſufficient art; and hath been 
neee me the order 
_ of time. 
18065 fi... nl bebe ied al ted mud 22 
oy Tuougu: we have no le of PII 
written by Plutarch; yet in thoſe of Peln- 
pidas, Phocion, Demoſthenes, and ler- 
ander, we have many particulars relative 
to this prince. And, had ſuch a valuable 
piece of antiquity deſcended to us, we 
might have found it rather made up of pri- 
vate anecdotes, calculated for marking out 
the temper and character of PuILI, than 
a regular detail of facts, which might fully 
explain the whole ſcheme and ſyſtem of his 
conduct. ene. Phocion and De- 

moſthenes, 
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ſuch a manner, a8 that no common teader, 
who hath not recourſe to other works, can 
form a clear idea of it: and ſometimes in 
2 manner by no means conſiſtent with other 
accounts of high authority. A regular and 
ample comment on his truly valuable Lives, 
to ſupply his defgts, and to correct his 
inaccuracies as an hiſtorian, might make 
him to be read with greater ſatis faction 
and utility, | But, . at preſent, the reader 
is o guard not only againſt theſe, but 
ſometimes againſt his prejudices : at leaſt 
critics haye attributed his unfavourable re- 


: preſentations of . Pilar, in his Lives, 


to this latter cauſe. In his moral works, 
however, he frequently does him ſufficient 
honour. He dwells on his maxims and 
fallies of wit, on the inſtances of his con- 
deſcenſion and bumanity, with ſeeming 
PRO: and hath Preſerved many agree» 
able 


PIN HFHA OCE n 
unpardenable 11-0 Bodetb epReb- W p 
over; Whatever pains che collecking atrd . 
cold em migtür G f t. 
189 ανjEEar 191139. 08 νννẽ]ꝓ̃un 107 .ẽuανν 
n Bestb s the Miſtotinnd "How mentzonell 
we are " ebrifiderably inidebted to others of 
tue ancient writer, Hon hö Hany 
partichlars ate collebied' relative to che pre 
ſent fubjea. © Such are Athenaeus; Straböe. 
Paulanias, "Lutian, Alan, Pol 4 7 
neca, Plin „. and others. But the 
lights,. the amplen ſupplemen nt LY 8 
omiſſions and defeats of } hiſtory, Ae fur- 
niſhed by the noble and v 3 2 8 
the great Athenian orators. "And he here "the 
author muſt beſpeak all te, our of. the 
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learned reader, 4 in judging of 12 ul 
__ 5 of their 1 


Af ! in ER Le) . em! eyes ha 10 (Et 


ſiderable a ſhare. Wet, 1 in Nat ; ning the 
force 
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be ant Winn of, er EfHmOny, ü 
bereeen truth and attifice; 
beeween Um vel & probable Rite of fits; :; 
aud the repreſorntiviens ef a veltement, 


np dy perbit pv Htere Red ſpeaker, 


judgment; lagneſry, aud attennon, ws 


required : ahb re the defecte of « writer 


muſt be parutularly boſervablb : hot to m. 


tion the diffrrohet of ſentiment which ne- 


ceflarity uriſen in ſuch a caſe. I Iſocrates 


repreſents all! che actions and deſigus of 


Pts in dhe fareſt aun moſt advanta ?- 


geous light, ch Mvarned ahd Jididous may 
not be entiruly ugteed, how fur this is to 
be aſdribed to tke itte rperiEnνf ard unſhf> 


pecting honeſty; the benevoknee and fims 


plicity, of reefuſe Thetorichn, macs 
quainied wir the wiles of poficy, and tlie 


contrary, Demoffienes burſts Forth into the 


moſt animated indighation and abhorrence 


of this prints "he Loads hit wich the 
5 It may not be agreed, 


how 


corruptions of the great world. I, on the 
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bow far we are to guard againſt the extran 
vagance of an honeſt, zeal, or the artifice df 
a popular leader. When two great rivals 
amn d 
life itſelf; although the Hits happily favs 
Diſhes us with many particulars of their 
public conduct, as well es that of theit᷑ co 
temporaries; although it hath preſerved 
many important inſtances of the policy, 
abilities, ſentiments, and paſſions; of the 
great actors in that ſcene in which the one 
tending parties were engaged; yet what 
credit is to be given to their different repre- 
ſentations, may ſometimes be thought by 
no means eaſy to determine, but a matter 
which may admit of ſome variety in opi- 
nion. When two. competitors are violent 
againſt each others when their moſt mo- 
mentous intereſts are concerned in the con- 
teſts; when they know that ſucceſs depends 
in agreat meaſure on the preſent impreſſion | 
made on the . and imaginations of 

their 


, 


| And the comentions between Demoſthenes 
and FEſchines have diſeloſeſl ſome particu- 
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to paſs the bounds of truth-and- juſtice, 


lars, which” render the integrity of boch 
at leaſt ſuſpicious. Eten in cheir repre- 
Tentations" of facts; which might be ſup - 


poſed not ſo liable to fallaey and deception, 


we are often embartaſſed by che weight ef 


dontradictory evidence, and tempted to be- 


eve, that they ſometimes aſſerted, with a 
1 ſhall take the liberty of laying before the 
! Tea der RE Waren inſtances. a3} 


I tes oration of Demoliienes, in which 
he accuſes Eſehines of corruption and if 


conduct in his management of a treaty 
5 which the Athenians concluded ; in order 


to load his rival with public odium, he re- 


lates a particular incident highly to his dil- 


kononr ; and dwells * it, with all poſ- 
W., ©: ble 


mill » e Oh 
© Gblnaggravations,and all the appearance of . | 
truth and ſincerity. He ſays, that, during 
his reſidence in Macedon, he (Aſchines) 
was invited to an entertainment by one of 
his friends: that, in the courſe of the feſ- 
tivity, a woman was introduced, a native 
of Olynthus, a city which had been in al- 
liance with Athens, which PAILIr had 
lately ſubdued, and whoſe inhabitants were 
now generally in a ſtate of ſlavery. This 
woman, faith Demoſthenes, was treated 
with the liberty which her preſent diſtreſſed 
condition ſeemed to allow, not with the 
decorum due to her former fortune. As 
ſhe was not yet enured to ſeverities, ſhe 
expreſſed her uneaſineſs and reſentment; 
which ſo provoked Æſchines, and ſome 
other gueſts, that, with unparalleled bar- 
barity, they called in an attendant ſlave, 
he was ordered to laſh her without mercy; 
and would have put her to death, had it 
not been for the interpoſition of one man, 
to, whom ſhe. flew, imploring | bis Protec 
n tion; ; 
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ber from their — the 
orator inſiſteth on as notorious 3 declares 
chat it had raiſed the utmoſt indignation.in 
Areadia and Theſſaly, where it had been 
commonly ſpoken of; and offers to pro- 
duce, Diophantus, an Athenian of ſome 
Eminence, as a witneſs: to the truth of a 

fact, with which this citizen was well aa- 
quainted, and- which he had before men- 
tioned in che affembly.—One would i ima- 
gine that nothing could be aſſerted more 
plauſibly, and with a greater appearance of 
truth ang candour. Tet, when Eſchines 
comes to make his defence, we find bim 
aſſerting, that the bare mention of this had 
raiſed ; the utmoſt fury and indignation | 
againſt the falſe accuſer ; that Demoſthenes 
had actually attempted to ſuborn one Ariſto- 
phanes, à native of Olynthus, to bear 
teſtimony to his malicious falſehood; chat 
Ariſtophanes had rejected the infamous 
ee with horrour ; and, to atteſt 
| A 2 - the 


REFA e. 8 
the trutti of all cs he produced the ch. 
deace not only of Hs Olyinhiag but sf 
tovo citizens of Athens a-Otib i pafſages 
may be"oberv6d in both the ri drt othters, 
which afford bod realdäs for” receiviny 
their teſtimony wich al due catten. If 
the author ſonetimés appetre t be deter- 
mined to dne pärtietnar fide, and do nffüfe 
the repreſetitations of one of the pittith'th 
authentic; it would be prelumption to c 
pect that the ſentim̃ents of che leafned fea- 
der, e Granmfiueb bis althodty, mut be 
ever xxttly confotmt to his! arid; i he 
ſometites contents hind with " tefatirig 
the different reprefemtations of the orators, 
Withött attempting to decide betweeti thetn, 
'this is a method "Witch the hiftoriatis of 
times and aQidhs lels remote and böten 
are n eee THE . 
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n rale Atiſtides, Who lived ate 
ive hiitidred years after the deuth "of Pitt- 
ir, made two'orations afaitiſt this prince, 
44 "Y which 


NR E FN Gr 
Which arg. Jet prrſer ved, They aze write 
ten. in the character of, an, ambaflader unt 
poked! to he fant 6 Thebss, to Sngage this 
Hats. to; nails, With the AtheniansidgaioR 
 Macedgn-,.. Had the oration. which, Demon 
ſthenes really delivered og. his ogcaſion 
been preſerved, it might have afforded many 
well, as man noble proofs: of his art and 
pow of ſpeaking . But the topics on 
which: Ariſtides enlarges, are common and 
well known; and ſcarcely any new: mate- 
rials can be extracted frqm, him. His abi- 
lities, as an grator, it een An — 
w ace, 13,156 MATTE 
de 4 nojtbalisy lets full et La Portions? 
rener Gemilthius,Fletho, a modern 
Greek, wrote 2.contingation.of the hiſtory 
of Xepophon down to che death of Phi- 
LIP ; a work ſuſſiciently accurate and well 
connected. Had he | read thoſe authors 
Which are now loſt, it: might have been 
of confiderable uſe; but his materials are 
| a 3 taken 


PREFACE 
taken entirely Grid lied el seit 
Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch: and there- | 
fore we are not to expect any ter lights 
from him, or ny information which thay 
not” be as well ebteäned by d | m 
the ſame ſources? 19129 195 xt 7551 el 


van bab wad dg Sb end g290 


Tux modern eompilere, who have treat- 
ed this part of ancient hiſtory, are per- 
Kaps already well known toi the reader. 
Monſieur Tourreil, in His learned preface 
to his tränflation if the Ehilippic Orations 
of Derhbſthenes,” propoſes to ſupply the 
lols of Theopomptis, by eollecting and 
uniting together the ſcattered remalns of 
PnILIp's hiſtory. But his collection i 18 by 
no means ſuited to fo magnificent a” 
miſe. It is confined'withirt the compaſb 
of a very few pages, and is by no means 
ſo perfect and accurate as that of the learn 
ed Puffendorf, who. hath given us ſhort 
but excellent and exact heads of this 


prince actions, in the ann 
i 2 2 ſertationes 


—— — — 
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Tu labours of Rollin, on l ſubje, 
deſerve great commendations, whatever 


ſnadvertencies or omiſſions may be found 
in them. The nature of 15 won Wi not 


permit him to give it the full” extent, 
which he himſelf thought that it merited; 
as appears by his wiſhing that Tome moderi 
would undertake it particularly, and collect 
all the ſcattered remains of antiquity re- 
lative to the hiſtory of PILIr. The ſame 
may be ſaid of the authors of the Uni- 
vrRSAL Hrsrox v, who, in their aceaunt 
of this prince, have diſcovered taſte, judg* 
ment, and learning, amidſt ſome leſs ma- 
terial errors, und ſome omiſſions, which 
might have been avoided, Fre inen 
vith their plan. 18 - 


1 5 
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End Moaſicur Rollin wiſhed to be 
executed, was undertaken by one of his 


a 4 country- 
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eee ende; Mautieu e — 
native of Marſeill and 
Academy of Belles tres of = w_ 


and ſome [time affer this iter s, depth, 
ich happeged.in the year 1736, his work 
was publihed.ip two ſmall, volumes, unden 
the. title ot Zyrore de, Philinpe, & 
work, to, which the 7 25 mut acknow- 
lagge himſelf $rFatly,! indebt xed, and 7 — 
publication makes it gegeſſary ;for him to 
offer ſomething, in Mn bis pre: 
ſeat attempts 10 26120757 5121181 211 Il 
tna (i 43.18 436 void ad oi vii! 
| tha appears plainly to haye . 
ployed- great aſſiduity in making his col- 
lection of materials, nor bath he diſcoyered 
leſs. genius and judgment in uſing them, 
It is ſaid that his attention to this work 
baſtened his diſſolution ; and, unhappily, 


his papers fell into the hands of perſons by 
no means ſo well acquainted with the ſub- 


je& af them as the author himſelf. This | 


ſeems to have been the reaſon that his ay” 
"thorities 


P. RNA. 
thorities, are frequently not qucted Ih 
ſcargely.ever With. anz degree of; accuracy; 
and, in general, the quotations. even. ridi- 
euloyſly defediye . and . erroneous 3 which 
8 e re gefeaty, the e 


uthor lived 


Sd of ew e 
it, mig mi bht have f 10 1 to 


n 
terations, imp rovemenits, a 


As it "fangs" if ee 6000 — 
abpeat | o Hive eftaped him; 5 ; Tany, and 
Wine taterial 8 6rhitfions'; 1 autholities lome- 
aides wereteln bh Weir Tear ali nbtifral 

purport, "bt Kretebteck "BeySnd "Meir due 


pas I 0 1 tha a 


bounds, together with many "Saks in His 


artangement, where we hp the order of 


Some of "HA imperfe ions the reader 
will find btdfionally pointed ont in the 
following Hiſtory: by which he Will judge, 
ee the author hath been Ae in his 

eenlure, 


uent writer FRY derive f 


fits aid ations diſterbed and reverſed.” 
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Olivier, therefore, was to form an apalogy, 


PREP W 


dee te 0436 ukgtadh ee Olbvles)' 
of whom hie peaks wich Freter freedom, | 


as he apprehends chat a writer is not en- 


firely accountable for the faults of 4 piece; 


to which ke” hath not put the laſt finiſhing 
hand.” But there is one ; objedtion to be 


made to the whole e tenour of this writer's 
85 : eg: =; | 
hiſtory, add i at 1 an dee which 


9 


a themes of. PulL4P, wee city OD. 
7 oppoſed his defigns with moſt obſtinacy, 
4 was that which gave birth to the great 
« eſt orators of Greece: ſo that. ; many, 
« know PH1LIP anly a8 a prince, againſt. 
10 whom Demoſthenes delivered the maſter- 
1 pieces of eloquence. The deſign of 


(as he himſelf ſpeaks) for, this prince. And. 


how far he was tranſported by: his zeal, 


appears remarkably i in his ingenious, com- 


pariſon between PH1LIPand ALEXANDER; 
in 


res 


in which his love to his hers hath betrayed 
den ſome tations of hiſtorical truth, 


| and even into ſame contradiftions, to his 


own; hifory.. The author's firſt intention 


was to have added this compariſqn, as well 


as that of Tourrejl, between Fnilir and 


8 3. 


Caelar, to the pr 
{> \ 2 TY 
4 . 4 


hiſtory of thele ornaments, tl than ſeem to 
take too ae e 


ers au Wk 8 
made on the French writer do not exceed 
the bounds of truth and candour, it cannot 
be deemed preſumption, that he was not 


Ph diſcdutiged, by Bis work, from the purſuit 


of a deſign, und undertaken ſome tim e before 
he had been made acquainted with it. At 
the ſame time that he hath endeavoured to 


give this' hiftory a greater extent and copi- 


_ ouſaels than Mr. Olivier hath beſtowed on 


o his errours, and to 
gull as uff 


We — 


B14 
Ang 72 wo 7 F off Arno 


aces be hat received fr fro: 
men f 11 — 


A 88 


NN . 1.49 
time, in th e. "courle pn be hat 


15 Jetted Ga ng ent, he ho 
N 4 14 02 s * Jeb: binn L 15 
that thi 1 pad" — ham rom al l 
| tulpicions, 65 a ime : as 
40 | 


ao]. 
He 2410 __ 05 01 80 


m e is not atte me 
"== ande 0 b AR empiing 


© on the 1 pub lic by a t | ation, of 
52 n 2 12 pang: "of. he French "Kiftory, 

followed the atithor of It where 
this author himſelf followed the beſt lea- 


ooh 8 2 e e ene 
he had any tears of being Fylletb- mo bra, 


71 197 1 to nne 9 * | 


4 22 1 THOR + | i 
As to the importanc uſefulneſs of $ 


the ſubject i itſelf, the learned reader; is not 
to be informed. of theſe: : and, 28. to. the 
manner in which he bath treated it, no- 
thing that might be here 45 ** — 


of it can be equally intereſting 7 


2 ing. 


AAA 


ing. The Judzetdus reader will nod 
mided by te Whole, and then pronbuner 


equitably and chndidly— To prepare fim 


for che peruſal of the ful wing kiſtbry, in 


eonſiderable a part, it ſeemed neceffary to 


r this'famors body. Or tele He will fink 
a general actount'pteſdtited to his view, in 
wie fortn of à Preliminary Differ tation; 
which is prefixed, not fo much for the fake 
of refining on thoſe learned men who have 
already "treated of this fubject, as to me 
9 * 198 


33 42 


T-cAnvor elſe this vodka,” "withour 


acknowledging my obligations to thoſe who 

have been kind enough to think my appli- 
cation to this ſubje& merited their favour 
and encouragement. I am bound particu- 
larly to declare, that I owe the warmeſt 
and ſincereſt gratitude to the friendſhip of 
"the Reverend Doctor SAMUEL MAD- 


DEN, 


hieb te thpiell of Nmphictyons ads lb 


lay before im che nature undiconffiturion 


— 


* 


+.) » 
_— - 


performance, he muſt ever reflect, with 
tunityof declaring thus publickly, that there 


PREFACE $2854 
DEN, s name which. .cuift, be. ever hos 
noured and revered in Freland,., while: it 

6 a eee eee ee 


* »# 3 a 


zeal and generous public ſpirit. And, whats - 


ever may be the fate of the author and his | 


pride and pleaſure,, that be had an;oppor- 


is another r perſon, by. whom he hath. been 


highly 3 and particularly obliged; and that 


this work was undertaken at the deſire, 


and introduced to the world by the fayour 


and patronage, of the generous friend to 
every uſeful and ornamental art, every at- 
tempt to improve or pleaſe mankind, the 
Right Honourable ] AMES Lord Viſcount | 
CHAR LEMON * | 
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| Council of AMPHICTYONS, 


- NCIENT- Greece: was ed by 4 


people, whoſe origin and language 
e ſame; but their manners, cuſtoms, 
inſtitutiohs, and forms of n in . 
he: reſpetts, totally different [a]. 


( an ae bee eee 
uterinam vero in matrimonio babere non ſolum nefarium 
erat, verum etiam inceſtuoſum : contra, Lycurgus, qui ö 
cedaemoniis, populo finitimo, leges tulit; germanarum in- 
ceſta eſſe conjugia voluit, uterinarum conſuetudinem indul- 
fir, © Rurſus huic populo quem ultimo memoravi, in uſu et 
moribus fait, ea quae pro legibus obſervarent, non literis, 
ſed memoriae mandare: in illo autem viciſſim, ex legibus 
non ſeriptis jus dicere, cum capitis. periculo conjunctum eſſe 
videbatur, Nemo erat Thebis Boeotiis" tum nobilis imp. 
qui non et gratia et laude dignum duxit ſcienter tibiis ca- 
nere, et pari eſſe in muſteis ac in bellicis fama : contra, ab 
Athenienfium moribus haec omnia aberant, et partim infa- 
mia; partim humilia atque ſervili in habebantur. 
1 Sand. p.53. Nl 3; 


N 
% 


xxl PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION, 
.amidft this diverfity, their general Prin- 
ciples were alſo the ſame, an ardour for 
liberty, and a ſtrict regard to the FM 
good. "The Grediats?* {aith the 
Boſſuet. eq Biſhop of Meaux, © were naturally 4 


Diſc, ſur 


THR. Us * « ſeſſed of genius and vulour, which were 
* © timely cultivated by t thoſe kings and colo- 
Shs AA fle Egypt, we, by 

Lc ſettling early in ſeveral parts of Greece, 

£4 ſprgad through the whalp cnuntry- the 
Lencellent pality of che Bgyptians. Hence 

< are learned the enrriſes of the hedy, 

-< wreſtling; racing on opt, on duiedrinat.,, 
and in | chavictes, aut a me other aner- 

« ciſes which were brought to perfection 

42% the glorious prizes of the Olympi 

© games. But Greece derived ſtill, more 
emen ere the  Egyp- 


; «that of being taught a rational ſubmiſſion 
and amenable deference torightful power; 
.< that of being formed. to a juſt conception 
10 N e a 2 


« affair. — Ad, mot Confider public 
— 4 « dif- 


s timents were conſtantly tranſmitted from 


n ſubmitted his conduct to the lawsg who 


to violate the juſt equality 
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„ difficulties merely a5 they affoctech their 
on uanquillity, or that of their Families; 
4 which they | were inſtructed to ebnſider 
as parts of à more extenſive; body, thit 
of their ſtate or community. Such ſeti- 


© the fathers to their children, who, from 
their infancy, were taught to confider 
their country s a coι¹iõn mother; to 

hom they belonged noleſs thari to their 
5 natural parents.” The word CIVIL IT Y, 
among che Grecians, did not barely ſig- 
« nify that ſweetneſs and mutual deference 
* which render men ſociable; thei Ad 
% HOAITIKOL was the mani who conſider- 
ed himſelf as a member of the ſtate; who 


4 ated entirely under their direction ; who 


- + conſpired with them in premeting the = 


general good; without any attempt to 
© encroach on the rights of individeals, or 
of citizens in 
* the ſame community. The ancient 
< kings, who reigned in the different parts 
of Greece, Mines; Cecrops, Theſeus, 
* Codrus, - Temenes, Creſphontes, Eury- 

Vol. I. b * ſthenes, 


\ 


n PRELIMINARY, DISSERTATION | 


e ſthenes, Patrocles, and others, diffuſed | 
dis laudable ſpirit through. the whole | 
nation. They gained popularity, not by 
flattering the people, but by procuring 
4 their. good, and en the juſt au- 
crit of law.” Fee = 


| a 


mon nee aih 178 yy f 
A NVABER, t 8 een 
thus formed and modelled, became gra- 
dually to be conſidered as one body or na- 
tion, compoſed of ſo many diſtindt mem- 
bers, all united and connected together by f 
intereſt and affection. As the good of each 
individual was ſubſervient to that of his 
eommunity; ſo the good of each commu- 
nity was conſidered as ſubordinate to that 
of the whole nation. Hence aroſe a fimi- 
lar ſpecies of CIVILI T v, if it may be fo 
called, which each ſociety owed. to the ge- 
neral aſſemblage. Even amidſt thoſe con- 
teſts and diſorders which unruly paſſions, 
or the accidental claſhing of intereſts, might 
produce, war had its laws and. limitations; 
the univerſal intereſt of Greece was pro- 
feſſedly at leaſt the firſt and greateſt ob- 
jecd of attention; * attempt of 250 ſtate 
* a o 
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to extend its power beyond the juſt and 
equitable bounds was conſidered as an in- 


ration; equality, were everftrenuoufly eu- 


| jury t6:Grecte int general: juſtice; mode- 


j © 


15 — 


forced, and all military conteſts carried on | 


among the 'Orecks'in a manner ſornewhar” 
ſimilar to judicial controverſies (in private 


ſocieties: and! while it was allowed thus to 


feek redreſs of particular injuries, the gene- 
ralri ts of the contending patties wete ſe⸗ 


by che national laws, and demanded a 


juſt and ſcrupulous attention, even amidſt all 
the oonfuſion and violence of arms. Thus the 
great Athenian orator deſcribes the 'princi- 
ples and ſentiments of the Greeks, ſpeakinng 
of the ancient wars of Athens and Sparta : 
Obits Tapyains! Gor, pakkoy 9. NOAITI- 
KN, det £06 youualwr wud; Tag deo 
vn A G NOMIMON' ru Kal TooOovn 
roy rohen. Such was their ſimplicity, or 
rather. their C1viLITY, (that is, their 
deference to the general laws of Greece, 
and their attention to the common good of 


Dem. Phil. 
3. ſect. 10. 
Ed. Dub. 
Ad. Acad. 
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that nation) that corruption was never made 


the inſtrument of their ſucręſt; but they 
ms L3G AL and on ogen war. F041 


b 2 WHILE 


n | PRELIMINARY. DISSBRTATION: | 


WIILE theſe principles preſerved their 
due vigour and influence, Greece-continied- 
a really united body, happy in-itfelf,, and. 
formidable to its enemies. Many circum- 

Kances contributed to form this. union; 
and many inſtitutions were ſuggeſted, by 
ee of ere nod —— bY 
mous cou or e — x 
ſerves particular regard; , whoſe origin, | 

and conſtitution are here to be 
wat the reader may come duly prepared io 
underſtand the biſtary now preſented 40 
him, in which this __ 3 
eee a wo | at 


— 


Toi counci] of Meng, like othes 


5 inſtitutions of the ſame kind, was at firſt 


but inconſiderable; nor did it arrive to its 
full ſtrength and luſtre but by gradual ad- 
vances, and in a long deries of years. Its 
firſt origin we are to aſcribe to Ampbictyon, 
the ſon of Deucalion, an ancient king of 
Theſſaly, as the authority of the Arunde- 
lian Marbles warrants us wo determine. 
Their teſtimony: is full and explicit, and on 
account 
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account of the high antiquity of this mo- 
nument, deſerves particular -antcntion, oe ES 
| ApqueTvey Atveahubeg iCarievee is Gepjeb- N Gr Mer. Oc, 
S, new TIE Aoou Tops Foy d gon onurrar, f nw” 
av bo ylatrer AjaPtteruovas, xa Tluacuay, auI rl 
as yur ##1 YννEj[, Apa. —* Amphic- 
4. tyon, the ſon of Deucalion, reigned at 
„ Thermopylae, and collected the people 
* bordering on his territory, and called 
% them Amphictyons, and the aſſembir, 
„ Pylaca, in the place where the Amphic- 6 
tyons ſacfifice to this day. Dionyſius . =. 25. 
his Roman Antiquities; Theopompus, ad 
quoted by Harpocration on the word A- 
αιτονοẽg; and Androtion, an ancient writer a 
quoted by Pauſanias in his deſcription of . =. . 
Phocis; all concur with the Marbles of fd. d. 
Paros, in aſcribing the inſtitution of this 
council to Amphictyon. Dionyſius indeed 
makes him the ſon of Hellen the ſon of 
Deucalion. But to this we may juſtly op- 
pole the authority above mentioned, as well 
as that of Philoponus, in his treatiſe on 
the Greek Dialects Androtion aſſerts, that 
the convention was at firſt held at Delphi, 
b 3 and 


_— — PR 
— —————————— a 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION | 
and compoſed only of thoſe who lived in 
the — of this city, and er 
n the ai — 
But to this again we muſt oppoſe the high 
0 n of the Marbles, which ſeems to 
be confirmed by the names Huna and 
Nux yoga, by which the council and its 
members were ever called, in whatever 
_ they were r in ſucceeding times. 
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Tux intention * Amphictyon, in in- 

Gitating this aſſembly, was, that the chil- 

dren of Deucalion, who, at his deceaſe, 
divided the kingdom between them, ſhould 

have a common tribunal, to which the 

might appeal in all private conteſts, and 

à council, in which they might concert 

all meaſures neceſſary for their defence 

againſt their foreign enemies. And for 

theſe purpoſes, beſides thoſe laws by 

which each particular city was govern- 

ed, he enacted others of general force and 
obligation to all, which were called Am- 
phictybnic laws. By means of theſe, ſaith 

in be. cit. Dionyſius *, the people, thus united, can- 
| tigued if in ſtrict and mutual amity ; ; regarded 
each 
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each other as real/brethren und country- 
men; and were enabled to-amnoy and ſtrike EE. 
terrourints their barbarougenemies/ Ther- f | 
mopylae was the limit which divided the — 

territories; of Amphictyon and Hellen, | 

the two brothers; here, therefore, they 
built a temple to Ceres at the common 
charge, near the mouth of the river Æſo- 
pus, in which the members of the Am- 
phictyonic council aſſembled to offer their 
| ſacrifices, and to conſult about their com- 
mon intereſt, twice in every year, in ſpring 
and autumn; and hence the names Io 
entpy au paerorwen, the vernal” _ au- 
tumnal 8 . b;- 


CLI 


Tur My; thus formed, was at firſt ni. 

but ſmall, being wholly compoſed of thoſe 

"people whom Deucalion had commanded, 
and who, from his ſon Hellen, were called 
EAAHN ET. The Dorians and lonians, 
who were deſcended from the poſterity of 
this Hellen, as yet had no being; nor were 
any of the Peloponneſians now accounted 
Hellenes, but were called Pelaſgi; neither 
were they diſpoſed to unite with the ſons of 

* b 4 Deuca» 


1 
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# 


| Deucalion,: by hum they had been de- 


©" Grette whleh lay beyond the iſthmus, As | 


Gteete improvetl, and the - Hellenes in- 
ereaſed in number. neu regulations became 


nogeſſary: and accordingly we find; that, 
in ſome time after the original inſtitution, 
Acriſius, king of Argos, when, through 
fear of Perſeus, (who, as the oracle de- 
clared, was to kill him) he retired into 


Theſſaly, obſerved the defects of the Am- 


phictyonic council, and undertook to newe 
model and regulate it; extended its privi· 
leges ; augmented the number of its mem- 
bers; enacted new lawe, by which the 
collective body was to be governed; and 
aſſigned to each ſtate one ſingle deputy, and 
one ſingle voice, to be enjoyed by ſome, in 
their own ſole right; by others, in con- 
junction with one or more inferior ſtates 7 
* thus came to be conſidered as the 
founder of this famous nn, of 
the Hellenic body. oy 


Fan the time of * wal — 4 


eros. ſtill continued to hold one of heir 
2 annual 


n th COUNCIL f AMPHICTY ONS. 1 
annual councils at Thermopylae, that of 
autumn. But it Wat nom made 4 part f 
their function (and, in time of peace, be- 
came the moſt oonſiderable part of it) to | 
guard and protect the national religion. The Dem. c 
vernal afſembly therefore was held at Del- — 
hi, the great ſeat of the Greciat religion 
the object of univerſal veneration; whither 5 
all people, Greeks and Barbarians, reſort- 
ed, to ſeek the advice and direction of the 
famous Pythian oracle. - The immenſe 
quantity of wealth, the number of rich 
votive offerings, which the ſuperſtition of 
ſo many ages and nations had laviſhed on 
the temple, demanded the exacteſt care and 
moſt vigorous protection. The prodigious 
concourſe which attended there, at parti- 
cular ſeaſons, naturally produced many 
conteſts, and required a well regulated po- 
lity, and the frequent interpoſition of a 
reſpectable and powerful juriſdiction. The v. ve 
Delphians themſelves were entruſted 1 
the poſſeſſion and general guardianſhip of . | 
the temple : they attended entirely on the 
ſervice of the god, and were ſolely em- 
ployed in the ceremonials of his religion: 

they 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 
they were accounted in ſome ſort ſacred; 
the prieſts, the attendants, and as it were 
the family, of Apollo. 80 they are called 

by Lucian (in Phalarid. I.) po; Te! * x- 
elke. vu Toba, xau poroye Cone: rat do- 
deb, But although they enjoyed certain 
powers and privileges with reſpect to the 
temple, and could even grant ſome honours 
and favours to particular perſons, ſuch as 
hat of the Npopayrue, or right of precedence = 
in conſulting: the oracle, as appears from 
an imperfe& inſcription: preſerved by Spon 
and Wheeler, and quoted by Van Dale [3]: 
yerfhill were they ſuljett to the — 


ls] The inſcription accarſing to $row: | 
„ AAEA 0 a. ol 


«+ . . AN. HATPONA 
«+++ EYAOPOI 

„ . TAPXOES. BOINTOIZ. 
. . TANATPAE AYTOIE, 


EPTONOIE no 


v0 $0500 HPOMANTEILIA NN, 


EAEIAAAETAIAN, 
 NPOEAPIAN. nNPOAIKI 2,408 


AN, EnITIM AN. eee b 


+++ AEASOIE. APXONTOX 


©OINIQNOE BOYAET | | 
. N I QN. coo. EQMOAOPOY. 
q*6 PAKAEI N per ings 
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were the great conſervators and protector 
of the ſhrine ; and who. beſides their ge · 


over the temple; an honour which, a- 


o # 


M eee ee 


4 * 2 i) 
- 


"Taz gies of e we kites 80 


were two in each year. The following 
hiſtory however affords an inſtance of the 


Amphi&yons affuming a power of affem- 

| bling oftener, on ſome extraordinary emere 
gencies. But this ſeems to have been a 
corruption introduced by time, or the 
power of particular parties; and as ſuch we 
ſhall find it condemned and diſcountenanced. 
Here, however, we are to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Luvedpov ApeErrvoruy, the regular 
afſembly formed of thoſe deputies only who 
had a right to' yote, and who had theſe 
ſtated times of meeting; and the Exxancua, 
which muſt be here explained. Whenever 


or, wherever the council of AmphiQyons 


was 


cording ta Van Dale, n ee 


and intifdidtion of the Amphiftyons, who - - - 


29 p 


bers, hes by * rotation, to. preſide 


PRELIMINARY DISSERFAPION | 
us afſembled, a great concourſe attended 
from all parts of Greece, to {hare inthe 
ft. fr public games and ſpectacles which this 
Vas.” douneil inſtituted and ſuperintended; and 
means their wares and merchandizes'to 
public fale. Theſe Greeks were always 
allowed to be preſent in the aſſembly, to 
obſerve the conduct of their repreſentatives, 
to aſſiſt, direct, and inſtruct them. When 
the council met at Delphi, the concourſe 
was ſtill further increaſed, by the numbers 
who came to conſult the oracle, among 
whom were many perſons reſpectable by 
their ſtations and characters; and parti - 
ma. , cularly the Ocogo,, or men commilbonad to - 
"= repair to Delphi by each ſtate, together 
with its Amphictyons, in order to conſult 
the oracle, to offer ſacrifices, and to aſſiſt 
in religious rites. All thele perſons were | 
not only permitted to be preſent in the 
council, but on extraordinary occaſions 
were ſummoned to attend. Thus an af- 
ſembly extraordinary was ſometimes form- 
ed of the uſual and ordinary Amphictyonic 
Om” and theſe additional numbers, 
| ; - called 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
[ 
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called Ev. The leartied 'Vallois is 
perſuaded that thoſe Greeks, who "att68id> _ 
ed on the ſerviee of the erde un ae 
out by the words ro v. ros ApPreuover, - 
which occurs in one of ee quod 


by Zſchines. And, if fo, they ſeem not 
to have been excluded from voting in 


ſuch extraordinary aſſemblies; all reſolu- 
tions were at leaft paſſed in their name, 
as well as ih that of the ordinary Am- 
Phictyons. EdeZe oi Huna x 7015 Tue 
vedgoug. Tay Aj@1cTUar ras 74 ROINQ TAN 
AM#IKTYONQON. „ It is deereed by 
* the Pylagorae and aſſeſſoxs of the Am- 
« phictyous, and the community of Ag: 

"IO... * * x 


"4 {1 


Tur eee made in che council 
of Amphictyons at different times, ſeem 
to have occaſioned the difference in hiſto- 
rians as to the number and names of the 
people who had a right to ſend repreſen- 
tatives to that aſſembly. Agrecably to the 
diſpoſitions made by Acriſius, twelve cities 
only were inveſted with this right, accord- 
ing to Strabo. Eſchines and Theopompus 

| alſo 


* 10 ' 
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alſo confine it to melvr peaple, whom he 
» Michin, orator * calls, not Toaus,/ cities, but ry, 
b ene A word denoting a collection of ſeyeral par- 
+ u loc.ci> ticular communities. Pauſanias 7 —_—_ \ 


Napa e orcs arm. fo 


1 - * 
1 I. 2 * [N N 3 
by * 


— 


TRE aupricTronG PEOPLE. | 
— Mſhion,. — 13 — 


THESSALIANG dena -.,\, Jonzans.., 
BozoTians Dorans Dolores 
Dorrans © PrinnAnBrANs THESSALIANS \/ 
IJonians.  -—BoroTIans EMAs 
PzxRRHARBEANS MAGNETES | MacNntrEs | 7 
MacneTss ACHAEans MaLtAns 
Locxians PuTmores Purautorss . 
OxTzans. Marzanss 'Dontans * 
PuTHIoTEs DoLoPss Procians _ © 
MALEANS Anians LocriEricys- 
Procians DeLiepHlans . MiIDEsS, 
. Procians 


Ascnines, we - IC enumerates but 
eleven; yet he aſſerts the number to be 
twelve. By which it ſeems probable, that 
ſome copyiſt was guilty of an omiſſion, in 
leaving out one name, poſſibly that of the 
; W The OEteans, in his liſt, are the 

ſame 
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ſame with the Enians in the others, who 

were ſo called, from their vicinity to mount 
Oeta- And, amidſt all this diverſity of 
ſome! people whom all acknowledge as 
Ionians, Dorians, Magnetes, Phthiotes, Pho» | 
cians, and Maleans. Difference of times 
and circumſtances might have produced 
many alterations; but the general inten- 
tion of this aſſembly, and the invariable 
object of all its modellers and directors, 
was to form a complete repreſentative of all 
Greece; and accordingly it is called by De- 
moſthenes ro xowev Twv EN Luvedpioy, 
and by Cicero, ORD i aa van 2 
2 in. 


We are not therefore to imagi ne, chat the 
twelve principal cities in the ſeveral di- 
ſtricts, only, continued to ſend their depu- 
ties to the Amphictyonic council, (what- 
ever might have been the caſe in earlier 
times) or that the twelve| EONH were ſo 
many diſtinct and ſeparate ſocieties, which 
had a right to fend juſt twenty-four depu- 


ties 


an 


4 falla 
Leg.ſeR. 36. 


nie Gates, each of which, either by them» | 
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ties (for the number of ;deputics from-each © 


ſtate was doubled in ſome time after Acri- 
ſius). Each of theſe diſtricts, an the con- 
trary, contained a number of Amphictyo- 


ſelves, or in conjunction with others, had 
an equal right of ſending their repreſen» 
and, at the ſame time, mare fully proved, 
than by quoting the paſſage from Aſohi- 

*, to which we are indebted for this 
information: Keragiparazer & dn lh 


va poigurs T8-wg HG, Belrug, x 


OuCarcy H, Ae, Leaf, Lege 


| r 


per Yyerouarer, v8 fare 10 erh, roy 
irorra 6x Awpe xa: Kurwis ic 8 Ar- 
xifauuwrog, dus yep Webs beg on Pet. Y., 
TRAY E er rr Lars Tov Egeręua r. let hs 

Abmeu, xc. _ GAAEG. KATE TRUTH, 1 
i enumerated the twelve people who had a 
« right to ſhare in the guardianſhip of the 
te temple; the Theſſalians, the Boeotians, 


"oh (not the Thebans alone) the Dorians, Io- 
_ © nians, Perrhebacans, "gn Locrians, 


„ Oeteans, 


<Qeteanis, Phthiotes, Maleans, Phocians.> 
Of theſe! Inftrewed that vach particular 
_ ſtate had an equal right of - ſuffrage, the 
leaſt with the greateſtj the deputies of Do- 

< deputies of Laredaemon: two: voices to. 
each ſtate: andlagain, of the Tonians, the 
 Eretrian and Prienean deputy an equal 
power with the Athenian? and ſo of the 
effi9{00000 id: 10 ing 8 269. 2087 22110D> 
t:16t ob 10 gol cn ohimed F._ 3G n 
Ws find a xcmarkable paſſage in the life 
of Tbemiſtocles by Plutarch. hich exactly 
agrees to this. The hiſtorian relates, that 
the Lacedaemonians endeavoured to have 
al; thoſe, cities excludeil from the Amphic- 
tyonie council. that had rtefuſed to unite in 
the war againſt the Perſians ; and that The- 
miſtocles,-who d ongeived this to be a ſcheme 
for crbwing che w hole power of the coun- 
ej} into the hands of the Lacedaemonians, 
oppoled- it ſtrenuouſly, and prevailed on 
the pylagorae to reject the propoſition + 
daft. bs ThuaepvTRe nat fuer fia OA tir 
4 At FRT-NOUT G4, TOY | RoXepbdUy ]] r, E 
TAGS FUITAT ATW, phitgas dune ou e rug anAvg 
EMadeg ex0Tofey veroferns, EFT rag fut NiG 
Vor. I, C quoi 
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* Diſſert, de 


. . Conc, 


Amph. 


have alarming conſequences, if the zeſt 
©. of - Greece ſhould be excluded from the 


poſſediſſe, ſed id voluiſſe Themiſtoclem, 
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aum 4.) Town: wl ire, % Euredgort 
« Shewing that but one and thirty ſuch 
t eities had ſhared in the war; and of theſe 
<« moſt: were very ſmall; ſo that iv would 


4. council, and ſo the whole inffuence of it 
© devolye to two or three prineipal cities.“ 
Here, then, we find, that one and thirty 
cities made but a part of this council in the 
time of Themiſtocles. Non credo, ſaith 
Van Dale *, quod omnes iſtas xxx ecivi- 
tates tune ſingulas jus illud ſuffragii revera 


ut, fi hae omnes iſtud jus obtinerent, reli- 


quas non poſſe excludi, quod aeque ci vi- 
tates Graeciae eſſent. I do not believe, 
that every ſingle city of theſe thirty- one 
really enjoyed the righe of ſuffrage: but 

< that the meaning of Themiſtocles is this, 
that if they were all to be admitted to 
ſuch a right, the others could not be ex- 
* cluded, as theſe were equally ſtates of 
Greece. But where is che difficulty of 
believing what the hiſtorian aſſerts, and 
what is ſufficiently confirmed by collaterat 
evidence ? 'The queſtion was not whether 
| oy 
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üny ne right ſhould be conferred on the 
cities” which bad joined in the war, but 


the right which they had before enjoyed. 


have this ſemtence: GS uy Heẽ,ã u 
Apyeug err d O xbalnorac rou E 
Jeu, N T. M. 47 apprehenſrve leſt if the 


« Theſfalians and Argtans and Thebins 


de excluded from ſhe aſſembly, 


e. But it is plain the Atgians ahd The- 
baus ſat in the councth| as members, he one 


ol | oy Dorian, the other of the Bocottari 
Again, we find the Athetiian ora- 
tors ypocting of an Amphiſſaean att Ar- 
cadian a Pharſulian aq harangwing and 
adting in the Amphickyenid ebuncit: which 


ſuppoſing: them o have been the repreſen- 
tattves of certain Amphictyonie ſtates which 
the twelve general diſtri eontarned, all of 
which had au equal right of being repre- 
ſented. "This might be thought à point 
tos well eſtabliſhed to require to be etilarged 
upon; i; the writers upon his ſabjeck "had 

LI&3 £5 ll = Ai & . 0 not 


whether the others ſhould - be deprived af 


A few lines above the paſſage quoted, we 


cannot be naturally accounted for, but bỹßx 


* 


+ 
” 


® Not, in 


Chron. Mar, 


r. 324. 


ia Phoc. 
ut ſupra, 
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not either abſolutely denied it, or admitted 

it only with certain limitations ant reſtrie 
tions. Prideaux &, for inſtance, aſſerts that 
no more than twerity-four members fat in 
this council: but /how can this be recon+ 
ciled. with the declaration of Eſchincs, that 
Dorium; Cytinium, Prienea; Eretria, had 
each two voices as well n Lacedacmon. and 
Athens? Again, Van Dale ſuppoſes that 
the principal ſtates only ſeut their deputies 
conſtantly, while the inferior cities were 
admitted to this privilege; at ſome: particu- 
lar times, which were determined by ro- 
tation. But it may be doubted whether this 
ſuppoſition can be thoroughly reebneiled to 
that equality of power and ſuffrage, that 


rouge, which Æſchines ſpeaks of. In 


the time of Pauſanias “ indeed, ſuch a re- 


gulation obtained as Van Dale mestions; 


and certain inferiot cities were allowed only 
to | ſend, repreſentatives by turns, (as We 
ſhall hereafter have occaſion. of obſerv- 
ing: ) but this ſeems to have been a new re- 
gulation, which bad not obtained in any 
former times, but was eſtabliſhed on mo- 


delling this council in a new manner. 
WI 
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Wx ſee, then, how this famous council 
was formed. The whole nation of Greece 
was divided into twelve diſtricts or ptrovin- 
ces: ęach of cheſe contained a eertain num- 
ber of Amphictyonic ſtates, or cities, each 


of , which enjoyed an equal right of voting 
and determining in all affairs relative to the 

general intereſt. Other inferior cities were 
dependent on ſome of cheſe, and, as mem - 
bers of their community, were alſo repre- 
ſented, by the ſame depuues : and thus the 


and properly the repreſentative of the 
whole ee body ; re X0wev, TWY Eaves 


Tuned. 1 


"Tax is idea of the Amphiftyooic e 
may poſſibly ſerve to explain a remarkable 
paſſage i in Diodorus Siculus *, which, the 
interpreters and commentators, from to give 
up as totally inexplicable. It is in that de- 
cree which the Amphictyons made againſt 
the people of Phocis, at the concluſion of the 
famous ſacred war. One article of which 
runs thus: Tor 4 ey  Opxevo: rg WONEwy 
geben ra re ra. ; pueden c ,zr deva. 

6 3 To 


ijk) 
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; | voir Gorcon r lag, unde t Af Dαννπ %õ,EL“ã s n 
ZuveIpuy, Utque trium in Phochde urbium 
moenia deſtruantur ; nec templi deinceps, 
et Amphictyonum curiae Phocenſes ſint 
participes. The word rr fee ſo very 
difficult: to be explained, hat it is ſuſpected 
to be an interpolation : but, even upon this 
ſuppoſition, it is obſerved by the commen- 
tators, that the article cannot be reconciled 
to another i in the ſame decree, which im- 
ports, not that the cities of Phocis, or three 
cities of Phocis, ſhould be diſmantled, but 
that all the Phocian cities ſhould be razed 
to the ground. The article, now quoted, 

I would tranſlate in this manner: That 
de the walls of THE three cities of the Pho- 
«-cjans ſhall be pulled down; and that the 
« Phocians ſhall have no Aurthier commu- 
* nication with the temple, or the aſſem- 
e bly of the Amphi&yons,” By Tae 
THREE cities, ſo called by way of emi- 
nence, I would underſtand the three Am- 
phi&yonic cities of Phocis, or at leaft the 
three Amphictyonic cities which had ſhared 
in the guilt of ſacrilege. The oath which 
each deputy in this councit was obliged-to 
take 
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the deſtruction of any one of theſe cities. 


- Out of reſpect therefore to this oath, and 
to the right which. theſe Amphictyonic 


eities of Phocis formerly enjoyed, I u- 


| poſe that a diſtinction was made between 
theſe three, and the Phocian cities in ge- 
neral: and that, while the reſt were totally 


demoliſhed, their walls only were pulled 


down. - And that ſuch à diſtinction was 
really made, and that, while a great cum- 
ber of cities in this ſtate were razed to their 
foundations, ſome were ſuffered to conti- 
nue, appears from this, that, ſome years | 


of Phocis, was accounted. a poſt of ſuch 
conſequence, that all Greece was thrown 
into the greateſt conſternation when Philip 
king of Macedon poſſeſſed himſelf of it. 
And this interpretation not only reconciles 
the two articles of the decree, which were 
deemed repugnant to each other, but alſo | 
explains the addition of the ſecond clauſe 
in that now quoted, and that the P hocians 


ſhall, &c. which muſt otherwiſe appear 
c 4 ; not 


after this decree, Elataea, one of the cities 2 
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vor ho oatürd ar leaſt "if but dient dc be | 


acccunted R200, we 10 Hide ob adh 
Dag LA 2 E F C33 ad EIT SN 204 332915 . . 10 100 } 


Pan of ot Gries Whit Bad 1 right 
to aſſiſt 1 in the Amphidyonic council, was 
"obliged to ſend its deputies to every meet- 
Jog; and the Humber of theſe deputies wis 
uſually and regulatly two: the one entitled 
alda, Harm HIERKOMNVEMON, to whom was Particu- 
PI latly entruſted the care of religion and its 
"rites. His office was annual, as appears 5 
from ſeveral decrees, in which his name is 

joined with that of the Athenian archen 
Doe. trump; ; and he was appointed by lot. 
go The other deputy was called by the general 
in Nov. name PYLAGORAS, and was choſen by 
Fine, election for each particular meeting. Each 


Fi doc. 


Gil a. of theſe deputies, however differing! in their 
of functions, enjoyed an equal power of de- 
termining all affairs relative to the general 
intereſt. And thus the cities which they 
repreſented, without any diftinction or ſu- 
bordination, each gave two voices in 'the 
council of the AmphiQyons, a rivilege 


Enown by the name e of the DOUBLE sur- 
FRAGE 3 


en the COUNCIL AMPHICT'YONS. 
FRAGE5-which-term, ſo frequent in the 


without any refinement or difficulty. But, 
although the number of deputies; ſeems to 


to the number of votes which each city 
was allowed, yet, in proceſs of time, we 


find, that, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, | 


the principal cities aſſumed à power of 
ſending more than one pylagoras to aſſiſt 
in al eritical emergency, or to ſerve ſome 
purpoſe of à faction. Thus we ſhall find, 
in the following hiſtory, that the Atheni- 
ans, at one particular time, nominated 


three pylagorae, Midias, Aſchines, and 


Thraſicles. Prideaux aſſerts, that Demoſ- 


thenes alſo was joined with theſe; and 
ſpeaks with ſeverity of thoſe who deny it. 
And-yet poſhbly ſome arguments might be 
brought to diſprove this aſſertion, if, not- 
withſtanding the poſitive. manner in which 
A is advanced, it was not ſufficiently diſ- 
any authority, Bax, in all caſes where the 
leading cities took the liberty of enlarging 
the number of their deputies, though ſuch 

procedure 


ancient writings, is thus fully explained, | 


have'been ſettled originally ſo as to.anſwer 


. 4 f 


* 
* 
* 
* © 
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x 
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ptocedurt might ſerve to, inereaſe their 
ſperet influence, yet their power of voting 
continued the ſame. Thie was exactly 
aſcertained, without any regard to differ» 
ences of grandeur or power in the different 
| ſtates. Eath enjoyed two voices, the leaſt 
28 well as the greateſt; they who ſent but 
two deputies, and they whoſe n r 
enen. gige, SET 


wr 


Warn the deputies, thas . 
| pred to execute their commiſſion, they in 
the firſt place offered up their ſolemn ſacri- 
fices to the gods; to Ceres, when they 
afſembled at Thermopylae; when at Del- 
Phi, to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Mi- 
nerva: and, before they entered on their 

function, each deputy was obliged to take 
an oath, which Æſchines hath preſerved, 
or at leaſt ſome part of it; and which was 
conceived i in nt terms : 


«I SWEAR chat I will never ſubvert 
© any AmphiQyonic city: I will never top 
« the courſes of their waters either in war 
or _ If any ſuch outrages ſhall be 

e attempted, 


| « devaſtations ſhall be committed in the 


% AAS Fac. = I tx 
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„ attempted, I will oppoſe” them by force 
« of arms, and deſtroy thoſe cities* who 
may be guilty” of ſuch attempts,” Tf any 


« territory of the god; if any ſhall be privy 
© to ſuch offence, or entertain any defign 
« againſt” the temple ; 1 will make uſe of 


„my feet, my hands, my whole force, to 


* bring the 3 — © A * 


* niſhimnit.” 


vx Pe =p . my 70 
: 2a . d. 


«lata this 1 ul more ſolemn, 


the N aul yg Aer ſub- 


iner, = 

«Tp 7 0 one ſhall violate any part of 
© this ſolemn engagement, whether city, 

« private * perſon, or country, may ſuch 
u violators be obnoxious to the ven geance 
of Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Minerva 
the provident. May their lands never 


10 
11 g 
U 


„ peodhe their fruits: may their women 


«never bring forth children of the ſame 
« nature with their parents, but offsprings 
« of an unnatural and monſtrous kind: 


may they be for ever defeated in war, 


5 in 


. in Cteſ. 


ect. 38. 


.* 


1 
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* in; judicial controverſies, and; in all; civil 
G * ranſaRions.z; and may they, their fami- 
ze. 20g their mhole mag: be, uterly,de- 
* frgyed;, may they never, dien ups 
: Ae ſacrifice, to. Apollo,, Diana, 
and Minerva the provident; but 

* may al their ſacred rites be for ever * 


* | 
aa oa ans 16H ein et een 
9 mae KS ety Atte is 43 


As the eee was particularly 
entruſted with the affairs of religion, the 
dignity of his function gave him a ſuperi- 
ority, over the pylagoras, who appears to 
have been obliged to pay him ſome kind of 
deference and ſubmiſſion. There is a _ 


1055 ie To rr x eine Ti _ Tous A- 


Pacruoras Up rug PI x, Fed, The 


. * hieromnemon ſent for me, and. hgnified 


6« his directions that "ſhould 89. into, the 
10 aſſembly, and ſpeak to the nh. 


in behalf of the ſtate, &. But this 


doth not fully prove that ĩt was the pecu- 


Har province of the pylagoras to ſpeak i 
the council, as M. de Vallois ate 


for, 


* * — — ks i 
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for;at2this:particulat” time, the hieromie · 
mon vas fick; and e muy as well ſuppoſe 


what his direRions to Mſchihes were -06t4s 


Indeed: the priricipal- weight of buſineſs 


ſeems. to have fallen on che pylagorat, who, 


as they were choſen by election] Wer ge- 
nerally men of abilities; and from? his 
cauſe ſeem to have become the ſpeakers 
(ol mrparoperer ero Two MONE@Y eit A prerVohaey 
poses. Men ſent from the ſeveral fates 
« to. e- Amphickyonie eounc l fl I peaks 


ere, nes Suidas calls them) father than 


from any: particular power annexed: to theĩt 
office. M the bieromademons; on the con- 
trary, were appointed: by lot, this: office 
muſt avi ſometimes devolved on men un? 


ſkilleck in politios And, when tintrignue 
and corruption began to prevail in the Am- 
phidyonig council, many ineomteniepcies 


muſt have axiſen from this. Artfyl:ftateſs _...,. 


a? +. 
* ea? 


men, and factious leaders, by affecting an 


high: veneratian for their authority, by 


alarming 


acquinted:; with: public l buſineſs; andiame 


j 4 


 fioried by his preſt nt inubility of appearing 
and ſpeaking, as that it was not à pat of 
his offioe and power to ſpeak in the eouneil. 0 5 


Iii 


Pe 


de Coron. 
ſoct. gr, 


| abuſed. their honeſt, 5 
eraft and policy. 1 


de Coron, 1 
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alarming theta with: the pretended 
; VE al or | | 
dungen de which. religion wat expoſed, 


23nd AS ai i; 
N * ** "I'S © & TITS97 S119 85 
T-was- the pecnliar privilege of one of 
—— es to preſide in the council 
* the votes; he reported the re- 
tions: he had the power of convening 


we Fabre, or general convention : (as 


we learn from Aſchines* : Keeps d fut 
, nee erb ru An- 
Pucrumos, © Cottyphns, who collected the 
Moran neon ye ring, ere aſſembly of 
3 His name was pre- 
„ wich bis 
dich was that of ſorereign pontitf 
or prieſt of Apollo. Of this Demoſthenes ⸗ 
furniſhes us with ſome inſtances: Ber Iggrc; 
n n ae nus Az. ray nin. 
Y OpHlg 
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Yoga, * N. , Ia the, pontificate of Cli- 


„ nagorasi the- vernal aſſemhly it is de- 
« creed by the pylagorae, &. This ha- 
nour of preſiding doth nat ſeem to have 
been a privilegs granted to power or gran 
deur, or to have been confined. to the, de: 


puty of any one ſtate. We find in. the 
Athenian orators, that Cattyphus, the pre- 
ſident of the council, was the deputy. either 


from Arcadia or Pharſalia, places of iufe- 


rior note. It is probable, therefore, that 
the hieromnemon of each Amphictponic 
ſtate enjoy el this power in rotation. Such 
ſeems to be the language of the following 
ancient inſeription taken from Gruther, 


p. 120 fad Wat, (uf the inſcrintion be, So- 


pied securatelyt! :: 


* 6 bl : , Tar” 28 4 * 
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-if vr/! whatever hoddkrs- might han 
been annexed to the” office of hierogine? 
mon, the reaF equality of | power was ſtill 
ferupulduſty obſerved; and even all appear- 
antes of ſuperiority, all forms of ſpeaking 
or writing, that'might | point out any dif- 
ference between the members of the cou 
eil, avoided" with particular delicacy and 
politeneſs. Of this we habe an inſlaßee lin 
| the'Tormh of an Amphictyonic decree, as it 
is” explained by M. de Vallois : Eq - rug 
ThiXaryopaucy dla Toig Euvedgoig ro Af iv 
Xe Tw R Try R It is decreed 
by che pylagorae, and ihe other aſſeſſors 
« in the Amphictyonic council, and by the 
community of the Amphi&yons. * By 
the Lurcdgoc, according to this authors muſt 
be underſtood the hieromnemons, as the 
council was compoſed only of the two or- 
ders; Here, then, we ſimd the hieromne- 
mons named after the pylagorae. And the 
reaſon ſeems to him to be this: The office 
of the former was ta collect the votes, to 
pronounce the decrees, and to reduce them 
to writing. To name themſelves in the 
: firſt 
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Grit place, would haye been, a violation of 
: that decorum to which the Greeks ever 
carefully adhered ; and, At the ſame time, 
their prerogative was to be preſer ved. 
They therefore choſe to. ſubſtitute the term 
Luvedgos, in the place of their title 'Jogoprnue- 
vec, in order to preſerve the reſpect due to 


3 0 
a "#0 -y 


their collegues, and, at the ſame time, not 


to derogate from the honour annexed to 
their own rank. As to the laſt clauſe, 70 
X0v0v 7h ApPaervoruy, it hath been already 
r 


Sven was the conſlitution of this fa- 
mous Grecian council. As to the diſputes 
of particular perſons, it was accounted be- 
neath the dignity of the Amphictyons to 
take cognizance of them, Nor do we read 
of any private man ſummoned to appear, 
or condemned in this aſſembly, except 
Ephialtes, who, when the Spartans poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of Thermopylae, under 
the command of Leonidas, conducted the 
Perſians over the Oetean mountains into 
Greece. But all offences againſt religion, 

Vor. I. d all 


un 


in Neuer. 


Cities, _— 24 ä 


by Pauſanias the Spartan, and Ariſtides the 


was choſen to depoſit this offering, from 


PRELIMINARY DI SSERTATION 
all luſtancet of impiety atid profanation, 
all conteſts hetween the Grecian ſtates and 


of the Amphictybns, who had à fight to 
determine, to ittipoſe fines, and even to 
levy forces, and to make war on thoſt who 
pfteſutmetl to rebel sgalnſt their ſbvercigh 
authority. The unclent writings afford us 
ſeveral inſtances of the interpoſition of this 
their authority, ſome of which it may not 
be improper to lay defore the reader. 


AFTER the famous naval victory at 8a-— 
lamis, where Themiſtocles deftroyed the 
fleet of Xerxes; and the battle of Plataea, 


in which the Perflatis received 4 total over- 


throw by the arms of Greece, conducted 


Athenian; the Greeks conſecrated a golden 
tripod to Apollo, in atknowledgment of 
two ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes. Pauſanias, who 


an arrogant ambition of immortalizing his 
own glory, and that of his country, affam-_ 
ed to himſelf the While honour of this 
offering, 


offering, and hands nennen n. 
on the tripad: 


kanne Serre, ins u erg * hu, | 
Tlayeargs Poly wane arab hne Toe. 


> 8 general of the Greeks, FL 
he had deſtroyed the army of the Medes, 
„ dedicated this memorial a his victory to 

«* Apollo.“ The people of Plataea, who 
had contributed conſi erably to the ſucceſs, 
concelving a juſt indignation at this proce- 
dure of Pauſanias, ſummoned the Lacedae- 
monians to appear before the Amphictyons, 
who condemned them to pay a fine of a 
thouſand talents to the confederates, who 
had been injured and inſulted by this in- 
ſcription. It doth not appear whether or 
no this fine was rigidly exacted: but it is 
certain that the Lacedaemonians were 
obliged to efface this inſcription, and, in 
the place of it, to ſubſtitute the names, not 
of the Plataeans only, but of all the confe- 
derate cities, which contributed to the ex- 
pence of the votive tripod, and the ſucceſs 
d 2 | which 
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£* » - 
- _ 
, Ixviii | 


which had occaſioned this offering to be 


PRELIMINARY DISSERTATI ON 


made. Thucydides indeed, towards the 
end of his firſt book, and from him Plu- 
tarch, at the end of his treatiſe on the Ma- 
lignity of Herodotus, aflerts that the Lace- 
daemonians voluntarily effaced this inſcrip- 


q tion, when they had been informed of the 


general indignation with Which the Greeks 


received it, But ſuch a confeſſion of their 


Vid. Taylor. 


Comment. 


ad Marm. 


| band. p. 19. 


fault doth not ſeem to agree with, the fierce, 
and haughty temper of this people; and 


the implacable reſentment, with which 


they purfued the Platacans, ſeems an ar- 
gument of the reluQtance with which, on 


this occaſion, they ſubmitted to a ſuperior 


authority, 


ANornER inſtance of the power and au- 
thority of the Amphictyons appears in the 
conteſt between the Athenians and Delians, 


concerning the patronage of the temple of 
Apollo in Delos. This iſland had long 


acknowledged the juriſdiction of the Athe- 


nians, who aſſumed the whole care of the 
temple, which Eryſicthon, the ſon of Ce- 
pes grops;: 


#« BFGOUNEIL'þ Ius. 
| crops,” was "aid to have erected; | id, in 
many inſtances, exe exerciſew's Fee Pe 
over the inhabitants. About the end of 
the Peloponneſian ar, the Delidtis thide 
ſome ineffectual eehobfiraices againſt the 
injuſtice of the Atheni n claim to the pro- 
perty of their iland, and the guardianſhip 
of their temple ; but? in the hundred and 
ſeventh, or hundred and eighth Olympiad, 
they brought their cauſe before the Am- 
- phiyonic council, encouraged poſſibly by 


the enemies of Athens. On this occalion. 1 
Hyperides \ was, by the interpoſition. of the 4% 

Areopagites, appointed to defend the right 
of his country, and deliver his famous De- 
liac oration; and probably with ſucceſs, 
though the ancients do not particularly 3 in- 


=? us of the event of this diſpute. = | 


* 
| 1 


SE 


' PLUTARCH, i in the life of "2 takes 
notice of the inhabitants of the iſland Scy- 
ros being fined by the Amphiftyons, for a 
violation of the law of nations, in plunder- 
ing thoſe who brought merchandiſes into 


theif oP port. 
THE 


_ drugkenneſs, overturned theſe carriages 
into an adjacent lake, by which ſome of 


PRELIMINARY, DISSERTATION. = 
Tux ſame author, in the concluſion af 
his, teatiſe intitled Keſeauny,, nerwygnſy = 


Dann, hath recorded, that, at a. time 


when certain. of the Peloponneſians were 
deputed to repair 40 Delphi, in order to 
conſult the oracle, in their way they top- 
ped at Megara, and diſpoſed themſelyes, 


With their wives and children, in their car- 


riages, in order to paſs the night. The 
Megareans, with a brutal infolence and 
eruelty, which were partly the effects of 


the Peloponneſians were drowned. This 
was an outrage which particularly demand- 
ed the interpolition of the Am phictyons, 
28 religion was affronted by the violation 
of the reverence due to the perſons and 
commiſſion of theſe Peloponneſians. This 
council therefore exerted its authority, and 
inflited ſevere puniſhment on the Mega- 


| reans; condemning ſome capually, and 


baniſhiog others who had not ſhared ſo 
largely 3 in the offence. 


[ 


um- 


wn thi COUNCIL of AMPHICTYONS. | 
- Quinetttran informs ds, (in his fifth 


book and tenth chapter de Taft. Orat.) that, 


when Alexander demoliſhed Thebes, he 
there found an authentic record, by which 
it appeared that the Thebans had lent two 
hundred talents to the Theſſallans: and 
that, in conſideration of the ſervices he had 
received from the Theſſalian cavalry, he 
cancelled the deed. When Thebes had 


been reftored by Caflander, this ſtate de- 


manded the repayment of the loan; and 
brought its ſuit before the council & the 


ee, 


ce (de Inventione, 1. 2) Tk 
that the Thebans, having gained a victory 
over the Lacedacmonians, inſtrad of ſetting 
up a flight trophy, which might continue 
but for a time, according to the ancient 
moderation of the Greeks, erected one of 
braſs, and were accuſed of this infofent 
attempt to perpetuate the memory of Gre- 
tian diſcord, before the council of the Am- 
phiQtyons, 


THESE 


1 
1 


bu 


i 


| PRELIMINARY, DISSERTATION. 
Tuxer two laſt. inſtances . indeed may | 


poſhbly have been no more than ſictions, 
inyented by the teachers of oratory, as ſub- 


jects for declamation, in order to exerciſe. 


their ſcholars. The power of this council | 
is however fully proved by the other ex- 


amples, and much more by thoſe religious | 


wars which were undertaken by their au- 


thority, and which the reader will-find re- 


© kako ran in Slant WNT: 


hil, 
8. 


b WII LE the * Principles, on which C 
this illuſtrious body was firſt formed,' con- 
tinued to preſerve their due vigour, the 
Amphictyons of conſequence were reſpect- 
able, auguſt, and powerful. When the 
nation itſelf began to degenerate, its repre- 
ſentative of courſe ſhared in the general 
corruption. Selfiſh, luxurious, and venal 
conſtituents committed. the care of their in- 
tereſts to men who gratified. their paſſions, 
with an intent to abuſe the truſt repoſed in 
them. We find that, in the time of Philip, 
the popular leaders, in one particular ſtate, 


were ſo totally loſt to all ſenſe of decency, - 
that 


nt CQUNCIL i AMPHIOTIEONS: | 
that they openly. avowed: their proftitution 
and corruption, which were made a; mat- 


ter gf mirth to their fallow-citizens. and, 


as the degeneracy was in a great degree 
univerſal through Greece, it ſeems highly 
that moſt of thoſe, who. were de- 
puted to fit in the council of the Amphicy 
tyons came prepared to earn the wages 
of iniquity, and to devote themſelyes en- 


priſing prince, who could pay hem libe- 
rally, without regard to their own honour, 
the intereſt of their community, or the ge- 
neral good of Greece. the natural 
and neceſſary conſequences of ſuch * 
vity were weakneſs and N 


Tur deckus of . — we. K 


therefore date from the time when Philip 


king of Macedon began to practiſe with its 
members, and prevailed to have wager 
dom annexed. to the Hellenic body. It 
continued; however, for ages after the de- 
ſtruction of Grecian liberty, to aſſemble 


and to exefciſe ſome remains of its autho- 
rity, 


Vor. L 


tirely. to the: ſervice of a crafty and enter 


1 - 
laxis 


„ 


| 
| 
| 


rity. Not only the Phoeians, but the La- 
cedaemonians, and all the Dorians, are 


® in loc, 
cit, 


Prid. Not. 
in Chron, 
Marm. 


p. 127. 


reign of Antoninus Pius, the Amphictyonic 
cities were thirty; but of theſe the cities of 


PREEININARY: DISSERTATION: 


faid'by: Pauſanias 5 to have been excluded 
from the'counci} at the concluſion of the 
ſecond ſacred war. The Phocians, 'how- 
ever, afterwards recovered their ſeat by the 
ſervices which they performed in. defence 
of Delphi, when that city was beſieged by 
the Gauls. When Auguſtus, the Roman 
emperor, had built Nicopolis, in honour of 
his victory at Actium, he ordered that this 
new city ſhould be admitted into the coun» 
cil, and enjoy the power of ſuffrage, which 
was before poſſeſſed by the Magnetes, Ma- 
leans, Enians, and Phthiotes (who were 
now ordered to unite, and to make one 
Amphictyonic ſtate with Theſſaly) and by 


* the Dolopes (a people at that time loſt). In 


the time of Pauſanias, who lived in the 


Athens, Delphi, and Nicopolis, only ſent 

their deputies conſtantly, the reſt at parti- 

eular times in rotation. But as their care 

was now entirely confined to the rites of 
| their 


n th COUNCIL y AMPHICTYONS., 
their idolatrous worſhip ; and as theſe came 
to be forbidden in the time of Conftantine ; 
this famous council of Amphictyons ſeems 
to have fallen, together with MET OR 
and their * 


| 


i - 
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BOOK THE, FIRST. 


8 E i 0 N I. 
HE founder of the Macedonian great- Boor 1, 
neſs, whoſe actions are to be the ſub- Szer. J. 
ject of this hiſtory, was by no means 
of the number of thoſe princes who were aſſiſted 
by the advantages of an illuſtrious country, who 
inherited the opulence and force of ſplendid and TOS 
extenſive dominions, or were ſtrengthened by 
the acquiſitions, and animated by the atchieve- 
. of a long train of renowned anceſtry. 
B 3 To * 


— 


Boox I, 
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opti 


Antiq Ma- 


eed p. 7. 


| THE LIFE AND REIGN or 


To his own abilities alone did PuIIIY owe his 
elevation; and appears equally great, and 
equally the object of admiration, in ſurmount- 
ing the difficulties attending on his infant power, 
as in his maturer and more extenſive fortune. 
But before we proceed to relate. thoſe actions in 
which his vigour, courage, and policy, were ſo 
eminently diſplayed; before we attempt to trace 
his gradual progreſs through all the various ob- 
ſtacles which ſurrounded In to that conſum- 
mate greatneſs which his ambition preſented as 


the proper object of his views, and his ahilities 


happily acquired; it will be previouſly heceſ- 
ſary, to getain the reader for a while, by 2 
brief account of that kingdom which he go- 
verned, and of thoſe actions of his predeceſſors, 
which tend rfibre immeclittely to illuſtrite THE 
KISTORY OF PILATES. >6* ra 


GS 


Tun kingdom of FR in. its 0 


Bouriſhing condition, (as a compariſon of the 


different deſcriptions which - antiquity affords 
directs us to determine) contained all that ex- 
tent of territory, which lies to the north of 
Theſſaly and Epirus, ſeparated from the one, 


by the mountains Pelion, Olympus, and Olla; 


and from the other, by Pindus and the Chao- 
nian mountains. The river Neſſus, and the 
"Tgean ſea, divided by three peninſulas, into 

the 


PHILIF KING OF MACEDON. - " 
the Thermaic, - Toronaic, Singitic, and Stry- Szen. J. 
monic bays, were its eaſtern boundarics. On Yo 
the north, the mountains Pangacus, Hoemys, 
| Orbelus, and Scardus, divided and iprazected it 
from the Dardani, Triballi, and Illxrians. On 
the weſt it was waſhed by he Adriatic and lo- 
nian ſea, extending on that fide from the river 
Liſſus, to the Chelidnus, and the entrance into 
Epirus. Within this tract, the ancient geogra- Plin. Hit, 
phers recount no leſs than one hundred and fifty «. 1. © 
different people, who, in the earlier times, lived Pomp. Mets 
independent af each other; enacted their diſ- 2 
tinct laws, and adminiſtered their ſeveral go- 
vernments, while their habit, language, and 
unpoliſhed manners, were the ſame, Nor did 
Macedon acquire that extent which hath been 
deſcribed, but by a ſlow and gradual progreſs, 

and in a long ſeries of years: when the abilities 

of that prince, who is the ſubject of this hiſtory, 
enabled him to reduce all the neighbouring po- 
ers; to extend his territories far beyond their 
ancient limits, and to add his country, hitherto 
obſcure and barbarous, to the renowned von 
ws 1 


Canans, an Argian by birth, anck l deſcen- Farce 
dant from Hercules in the ſixteenth degree, ac- Ems 
cording to * Velleius, is ſaid to have been the »1,x.c.6, 


original founder of 2 The difficul- 
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EO. a een mant ebener 
- e weten his Hunt; or! oon | 
— — ——— 
„ ae nh which his native: land 
denied him At the head Gf a choſen band of 
Greeks, whom fortune had obliged; or glory 
animated, ce che undertaking / he marrhed out, 
and pierced inte the wida patt of chard. 
.. - + » fri which hath been deſeribed then _ 
we" 'Emathia ; and eneamped i inthe | | 
of Edeſſa its capital. On a ſudden, the — 
overcaſt, a great ſtorm aroſe, and à herd f 
goats was obſerved to fly for ſhelter to the city. 
The oracle was ſaid to have promiſed, that 
« goats ſhould conduct him to his ſettlement 
the preſent accident recalled this prediction to 
his mind; and,” thus encouraged,” his men flew 
after theſe their deſtined leaders; and ſurprized 
Edeſſa. * commemotation 1 this event, 
name to . and as dg 
that name among the Greeks; were appointed 
tte enligns of his army, and of his new country. 
* The neighbouring people ſoon roſe up in arms 
do oppoſe this. nem ſettlement, but proved une- 
* In Beeot., qual to Caranus and his valiant: Grecks. Pau- 
nie, ſanias, in his deſcription of Chaeronea, records 
| Fa, ol 3 a tradition, which hath been thought /worthy 
r 9t 6 4 A a | to 
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| to bevbſervid;- as it is an inſtance of 1 
ner by Which carims and cuſtoms come 10 be 


frequentiy ——— 


tacked Ciſſaeus, the ſovereign, of a ſmall terti- 


tory, ſduth of his new kingdom, and having 


defęated him, erected a · traphy according to the 
Grecian cuſtom. An enormous 


8% lion, Which 


 cayſe. | Among other princes, againſt whom 
Caranus was» obliged to turn his arms, he at- 


hunger had driven from a-foreſt in ahe-neigh- 


bourhood of mount Olympus, fell on this tro- 


phy, overturned and demoliſhed it. This the 
conqueror underſtood as a warning from heaven 


to treat tha vanquiſhed with a juſter moderation, 
inſtead of inſulting and irritating them by thoſe 


monuments of their defeat. From that time, 


therefore, it became an eſtabliſned rule never to 


erect a trophy, and was ohſerved as à maxim of 


ſtate by his ſucceſſors. But whether Philip and 
Alexander paid a ſtrict attention to this maxim, 


as the author abovementioned Ow +5 29 


to be conlilered 0 
1097 JING * r 3 = ” 
"Fania * do Do's 1 Au 


. ——— aJbhs and 


to reconcile them to his- een rather 
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- 

þ ud * 
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"_ * to rephl- a * which: chearned his 


ſettlement, 
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proof of merit among a barbarous and unpoliſm- 
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Boox I. 
—_—— 


rogus, to have driven out Midas king of 
of the achacent territory: and thus having gra- 
dually reduced or perſuaded the ſeveral neigh- 
bouring ſtates to a ſubmiſſion, he laid the firſt 
eee eee 5 


Tus adventurers, who- ame Cammn, 
muſt have had that valour which the cnterprize 
demanded : his new ſubjects were poſſeſſed of 


the ſame virtue, the moſt obvious and ſtriking | 


ed people, and neceflary in a diſordered age of 
violence and bloodſhed. The king boaſted a 
deſcent from an illuſtrious hero, the deity of the 
warlike, and patron of hardy and brave atchieve- 
ments. Valour therefore naturally became the 
great diſtinguiſhing character of this fiew king - 
dom, and was neceſſarily cultivated and encou- 
raged, as the qualification eſſential to i 


being. 


Tux principles of civil government which 
Greece had taught, her ſons adopted; and, in 
all the inſtitutions which the preſent ſettlement 
demanded, a juſt attention was paid to the ſub- 
ject's liberty and welfare. Though the form 
was monarchical, yet the regal power was cir- 
cumſcribed. 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON. 1 


cumſeridedl. The king governed according th Secr, l. 
the exacteſt rules of natural equity; ſo that the 3 
Macedonians, faith ® Arrian, preſerved as great, 1 
or greater liberty, than was enjoyed under moſt 
of the Grecian commonwealths : and Lucian, 
in his dialogue between Philip and Alexander, 
calls them freemen. This was the original con- 
ſtitution 3 nor was it ſubverted but with the 
kingdom. In war the king, though abſolute Crophive, 
in his command, was yet obliged to treat his © 
ſoldiers with tenderneſs and affection; in peace 


he adminiſtered juſtice, and heard and redreſſed 
the grievances of his ſubjects in perſon. The 


preſent hiſtory will afford inſtances of this cuſ- 

tom; and the hiſtorian *Livy aſſures us, it was . . 
obſerved by Perſeus, the very laſt of the royal 1 4 0 6, 
race of Macedon. The lives of the people were 


by ng means at the diſpoſal-of their king : nor 


even to their lateſt times could a Macedonian be 


regularly and legally put to death, until his ſen- . , 6. 


tence was confirmed by the people in time of < *-25 


polyb. 1. 5. 


peace, or by the army in the field [A]. c. 25. 


Turi religion was alſo borrowed from 


Greece, with all its rites and ceremonies, Ju- 


en 
[4] De capitalibus rebus vetuſto Macedonum modo, in- 
quĩirebat exercitus: in pace erat vulgi: nihil poteſtas regum 

valebat niſi prius valuiſſet auQoritas. 
Carius in loco citat. 


piter 
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- his enemy, was obliged to wear a kind of collar, as a mark 


1 
* 
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Box 5 Fg their protector, Hercules che founder of 


the royal race, and Diana the goddeſs of hunt- 
ing, the ſport of the manly and. robuſt, were 


held in particular honour by the Macedonians, 
as appears from many of their coins, Manners, 


cuſtoms, and inſtitutions, were alſo eſtabliſhed, 
to inſpire reſolution in the mind, and to give 
vigour and D to the body (B]. 


Taos: was the 8 of Macedon ſo mo- 
delled by the principles of equity, juſtice, and 


moderation, in the prince, and valour, and na- 
tional loyalty, in the people, as to promiſe hap- 
pineſs and ſtability; but in its infancy was ſur- 


rounded by many ſecret or avowed enemies, 
many jealous and wayering allies and depen- 


dents, equally ſuſpecting and ſuſpected. On 


the weſt lay the Lynceſtae and Elimiotae; on 
the north the Pelagonians, Eordians and Edo- 
nians; the Bottieans and Pierians on the eaſt ; 
and on the ſouth the Magnetes and Dolopians. 
Moſt of theſe peoples had their particular ſove- 


[s] Taxvs we learn from Athenaeus (1. 1, p. 18.) that 
among the Macedonians no one was admitted to lie down 


at ſupper, until he had killed, with his ſpear, a wild boar, 
in hunting. And thus Ariſtotle (de Rep. 1. 7. c. 2.) hath 


recorded, that every Macedonian, who had not yet killed 


of his noviciate in military affairs. 


reigns 


Ty — o 


PHIL1P'KING OP MACEDON. 
reigns, who acknowledged their dependence on 


Caranus and his ſucceſſbrs, or roſe up in arms 


againſt them, according to the different 1 ark 
tudes of their fortune bn FOwery * 


Auono the earlier kings of en per- 
diccas, the firſt of the name, ſeems to have been 
a prince endued with abilities, and favoured by 
fortune. His hiſtory is obſcured by the ſhade 
of fiction, a circumſtance which ſhould” per- 
ſuade us that he had real merit, and that his 
actions, which we find magnified and diſtorted 
by fable, were really worthy of being faithfully 
recorded, as they were thought worthy of exer- 
ciſing the imaginations of the early writers. 
The fame of his predeceſſors was ſo far loſt in the 
ſplendour of his reputation, that he is accounted 
by * Herodotus the firſt of the Macedonian 
kings, When full of days he is ſaid to have 
ſhewed to his ſon Argaeus the place where he 
wiſhed to be interred, and where, he likewiſe 
directed, that, in all ſucceeding ages, the bo- 
dies of all the royal race ſhould be depoſited ; 
declaring, that till this cuſtom was abpliſhed, 
there ſhould not be wanting one of his line to ſit 
upon the throne. And hiftorians Have been 
ſuperſtitious enough to ſuppoſe, that this pre- 
diction was accompliſhed by the interment of 
Alexander in Babylon. 


ARGAEUS, 


| r3 
Ster. 1. 
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CAS 1, 


Herod. 1.$. 
c. 137. 


jn loco 


cit. 
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Adu, the ſon of this prince, together with 
his immediate ſucceſſors, are only diſtinguiſhed 
by the wars in which they were engaged with 
the Illyrians, the old and inyeterate engmy of 
the Macedonian power, and other neighbouring 
nations, Theſe continual wars confirmed the 
valour of his people, improved their dilciplng, 
and extended their reputation; yet checked and 
awed on one hand by the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
who exerted their increaſing power, and endeas 


voured to extend their dominians, both by fea 


and land; terrified and controuled an thę other, 
by the new erected empire of Aſia, formed by 
the junction of the Median and Perſian power in 
the perſon of Cyrus; and, at the ſame time, ſur- 


rounded by ſecret enemies, or ayowed rivals; 


the abilities of the Macedonian prinees, and the 
valour of their ſubjects, ſeem to have been for 
2 long time exerted rather for the defen ence, than 
the enlargement of their boundaries. »M 


Ar the time when Darius was obliged to make 


ani ignominious retreat into Aſia, after his Scy- 


thian expedition, he left Megabyzus in Europe 
with a large army, in order to make ſuch cone 


| queſts as might retrieve the honour of his ar 


and conceal their late diſgrace. In purſuance. 
his inſtructions, this general ſent his ambaſſadors 


to all the * nations to demand earth 
and 


—_— 
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and water, the marks of ſubaiiſfion and vaſſal- Szer.L 


age. Amyntas, who then reigned/in Macedon, YT 


received the ſummons; and readily conſented to 
acknowledge his ſubjection to a power ſo vaſtly 
ſuperior to his own. The Perſian emiſſarĩes were 
court could diſplay ; and, at their deſire, the 
Macedonians ſo far complied with the Aſiatic 
manners, that women were introduced to add to 

the feſtivity. The indecent freedoms with which 

theſe were treated by the Perſians, inſolent in 

their acknowledged ſuperiority, and inflamed 

by wine, were beheld with filent grief by king 
Amyntas, but by his ſon Alexander with a live- 

lier and more dangerous'indignation. He deſired 

leave for the women to withdraw, under pretence 

of preparing for the entertainment of theſe gueſts, 

and in their places introduced as many youths, 
diſguiſed in female habirs, who inſtantly returned 

the lewd careſſes of the Perſians, by plunging 

their daggers in their hearts, And when Me- 
gabyzus ſent Bubaris, one of his principal of- 

ficers, to enquire after the ambaſſadors, the young 

prince contrived to elude the enquiry, by capti- Herod, l. g, 
vating Bubaris with the charms of his ſiſter. 
With her the Perſian wedded; the maſſacre was 

paſſed over in oblivion; and the Perfian court 
acknowledged the Macedonians as faithful and 
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be an enlargement of hs wake. | Nor doth 
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ens 28 188 * Sb * 
82 bel Ld teens titan. dds 
enlargement of it, which was partly the work of Alex- 
ander, will be diſtinctly conceived by attending to the Fol- 
lowing paſſage of Thucydides. —Tor Mas- ov xa Aby 
wires kat Eybir ary, u a ity lle, items hw io 
T7015, xa u HE,’ ixu v aur. re Neige. baba 
car m Maxidonan, "Adakardec; & Hirsau warn, xas of wyryam 
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neee wiring germ Twe xa 4 
nannt aa dae ine now wiger Ab EN low 
4006 T1 Verbs, amen, "dara ig ae rede.. An- 
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dre, & xa ui irt Ixue, Tor. Tr Aber. teas. Teure (ue 
Blcadia, xa: Maredo avrey H © 2. Eee, Nada, 
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 , ev. In the general name of Macedonians, are comprized 


the Lynceſtians and Helimiotians, and other- nations lying 


upwards, allied to, and dependent upon, the reſt, yet ge- 


verned as diſtin kingdoms, The dominion over the ma- 


ritime Macedonia was firſt obtained by Alexander, father 
of Perdiccas, and his anceſtors the Temenidae, who derived 
their original from Argos. Theſe, by a- ſucceſsfa] war, 
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were eſteerned ornamental and honourable. . He 
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PHILIP, KING OF :MACEDON. 
hiſtory: attribute the proſperity of his kingdom, 
more to the protection of Perſia, than to the - 
tues and abilities of Alexander; himſelf, which 


appeared at the Olympic games, amidſt, che to- 
buſt and accompliſhed champions and comb 
utors for glory: whence: the national pride of 
the aſſembly would have removed him as 4 fo- 


alerted his right of aſifting, a: thoſe famous | 
05 
a . 
called Bottia, they alſo expelled the Bottineans, who now 
live upon the confines of the Chalcideans, And further, 
they ſeized in Paconia, near the river Azius; a narrow 
tract of land running along from the mountains down to 
Pella and the fea ; and got poſſeſſion of that which. is called 
M ygdonia, lying between the Axius and the Scrymon, by 
driving away the Rdovians. They expelled the Eordiats 
vut of what is now called Rordia, (of whom the greareſt part 
were deſtroyed, but a (mall number dwell gow about 
Phyſea 3) and out of Almopia, the Almopians, Theſe Ma- 
cedonians conquered other nations, of which they are 
Rill in flion, as Anthemus, Greftonia, and Biſultia, and 


a large part of the territories belonging to the other Mace» 


donians, Bat this whole tract of country hath tha general 
name of Macedonia: and Perdiccas, fon of Alexander, 


2 when Sitalces formed his invaſion. 
Suirn. 


vor. . C * | games, 


— 


reigner and barbarian. But the prince boldly © 9 
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— „ gumes, as being by deent an Argian, and was 
admitted ever! to thntend in che et iſes, amd 

'bore away tho price from thoſe whiChad de ſpiſal 

bim as umverthy of: ſharing in the Grecian en- 
tertamments. Al ptinèee of genus und renowh, 

[ adavired in Cee; beloved and revered in his 

n kingdom abc reſpeRed" y che Perſtans, 

both on acebunt of his o vues untl his ſiſter's 
marriage; was eſteermed by Mardonius a fit am- 
daffador to negoGatE a ſepayare peace ich Athens, 

that he might thus wenken the force of: Greece. 

As cs negodatidn/ ehough the propoſitions were 
Herod, f c rejected with 4 diſdain which hiſtory hath ro- 
%, corded with wonder and applauſe, yet the am- 
"baffador Kanfelf "Was acknowledged as à nend 

And, hoyever, his, preſent intereſt might oblige 

him to adhere to Perſia, yet a prince of his en- 
dowments] eould not but admire and love the 
4 ce. 43, Gtecian virtue. He foon after diſcovered his 
a real attachments, by informing the Greeks, even 
at the hazard of his life, of the dee 

ations of Mardonius ol. 8 * 

pop "Pai ec done are here evindes with a lredty 

| Which would be unpardonable, were it my preſent purpoſe 

to give an acedrate hiſtory of the eatlier ſtate of Macedon. 


The delightful accotint which Herodotus gives of theſe trank 
actions, will abuneantly reward the learned Wr! hb 


may turn to the paſſage quoted in the margin, 


« 
* . He, 
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H had three ſons, Perdiccas, Alceras; an Sor. I. 
Philip Tharaleus- The frſt ſugcbedell 40 the Proc 
throne e but his brothers diſputed his Pr ©*f ll 
bons, and reſe vp, in arme e diſpoſſeſa him, 

The neighbouring nstidas beheld, with envy 

and diſcontent, the acceſſions of territory which 

Macedon, had roceived in the eigen of Rlexan- 

der. The Athenians were powetful by their c 

lonies and allies, cheir dependent toτ , di- 
Pris on the ſea · aſts ; and either e cν,i.or 
to enlarge their territories found it convenient 
to abſt, his rixals. Greece wes: at this tigne- in 
commotion : the Lacedemonians began to chin 
of eſtabliſbing a poet in Thrace while the 
Perſians hicherto the great ſupptitt of Mace : 
don, were weak and contemptible. A king» 
dom unis circumſtanoed. required a ptinde of 
vigour and abilities: nad Perdiccas ſtems 0 
have inherited all the virtues of his father. He 
ſupported. hicaſelf againſt his rivals and neigh- 
bouring enemies: and, by his art and policy, 
made both Athens and Lacedemon. ſerve o 
ſtrengthen his power, t the time when he ap- 
peared, and profeſſed, to aſſiſt them i ? Pas 
bliſhment of their own, | 


Taz mutual jealouſies f Git between theſe 
two ſtates and king Perdiccas, was one great 
cauſe of the Peloponneſian war. The actions 
C 2 of 


Th 
I, 2 
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THE LIFE! AND<RETGN: OF: | 


Boox I. of this prince, and the ſhare which: he bore in 


the Grecian conteſt, are diſtinctly recorded by 
Thucydides: here it is only neceſſary to point 
out ſome particulars, eee e, 
„greets e peg 


1 { A the fi if of the famous Peloponnefin 
war, the Athenians, as hath' been obſerved, had 
2 conſiderable power on the coaſts of Thrace z 
and controuled the King of Macedon by their 
tributary and dependent towns and diſtricts, bor- 


g 


deering on his territories. © All that tract, which 


Jay towards the coaſt between the Thermaic and 
Singitic bays, was inhabited by Greeks origi- 
nally from Chalcis, 'a city in the iſland Euboea, 
who all acknowledged the juriſdiction of Athens, 
afforded chat ſtate the convenience of their ports 
and harbours, and aided and ſecured its com- 
merce with the upper Thrace. But when the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans began to quarrel 
about Epidamnus, and that the Athenians took 
a part in this conteſt, the Corinthians perſuaded 
Potidaca, one of the chief towns in the Chal- 
cidian region, to revolt from Athens ; while 
Perdiccas, to revenge himſelf on a people wha 
bad ſupported the pretenſions of his competi 
tors, urged the other Chalcidians to abandon 
their ſertlements on the coaſt, to fortify Olyn- 
thus, 
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thus, à city about ſixty. ſtadia from Porydaca, Sgr. I. 
built near the river Strymon, and: which pre- 755 AN as 


ſerved a communication with the ſea, by means 
of the port of Myceberna; to make this -——_ 
reſidence, and ta-ſhake off their-dependence on 


the Athenians. His inſtances were ſo far ſacs Thy. . 


ceſsful, chat Olynthus was made the chief ſear 
of their power and all the other cities united in 
intereſt; and were governed-by this-their capital. 
Such a revolution was Conſidered by the Athe- 
nians ab an outrage on their la ful authority. 
federacy, and laid ſiege to Potidaca, This city 
was, after ſome difficulties, reduced ; but the 
Chalcidians found means to ſupport their inde - 
pendency, and protracted the ar to a conſider- 
able length. Theſe practices of Perdiccas; how+ 
ever neceflary and politic at this time, yet in the 
end TT 
and dangerous rival to the Macedonians ; and 
had laſting and important effects, both on that 
kingdom, and on Greece. | In the: courſe of the 
diſputes, which thus aroſe, the attack of the 
famous city of Amphipolis, of which ſo fre- 
quent mention muſt” be made in the progreſs of 
this work, is alſo worthy of particular notice. 


Tuis city was ſeated on the Strymon, in that 
narrow gut, where the riyer divides into two 
e branches, 


22 TAE 1188 Ano OF: © 


Bee, branches, waſhing che towns om bach fide, , and 
fung ile theiſeg'\ac the iche: Gf two ſtatin; 
Wehe 4. Ar the mbuthi og the principal of thee branches 
mood Bion a Hmall town; which ſervect-as 0 

Port eo and rendered the commierce 
e vhe upper Thrace cafy and convenient, 
Phe pl4ce Where Arphipolis ſtood,; was origi- 
tally called! Enneotory) at is, the nige ways; 
poſnbly 'lhecapſ® the road which led through 
ene and Thrace; iſſued from that point; 
Afiftaporas/of Mile amempeed to ſettle therey 
aftey his evt from the:Perfrans ; hut was pts 
rented by che: Hdohiang;/ x: people: of Ebrabej 
Thucyd. 1.4. u when : fnfratiived chat dritt in The Acheny 
ans, fully ſenſinle of ther valus of its ſituation 

toolc cares to uſſert 2 chm xorgtþ and deduaeq 

lat l heir! title from Aeammz the- n of Theſenns, 
bed. 14 who they ſaid recti unc wiay a:dowry with his 
wife. Thirty- voi years: aten the attempt of 
Ariſtagorasp the / ſent chiſher æ colony af ten 
thoufand men w⁰ó9 grove; out [che Edonianst 

but attempꝛinꝗ to puſt thrit vittary» to the up- 

per Thrace, they wert ſurrounded; and cut to 

pieces, by u general cunſeceracy of the people 
&f that copany; HO fuſpectec the new colony; 
Thupd.14+ At length, Agnon, the pn uf Nicias, eftabliſhei 
himſelf in this place, with a colony which the 
Athenians ſent! thither twenty-nine years after 

their — attempt. 2 =; anal the Edonians, 

and 


Olivier Hiſt. 
L I. p. 67. 
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and raiſed a forciſioavion rawad-from one. arm of, 8 2 
the river to the other ſo hat the new. ſettle- 

ment had Row. the form of triangle, whole. . 
baſe was dowerds the fea, and whole.rwo ſides 
were defended by the branches, of the /SFyman, 
which vas con ſiderablyidecp and formen.a mo- 
raly at the uppet angle, Here the Athenians 
continued peaceallle poſſeſſors till. che Pelopon · 
nefian war brake: out and Nerdiccas ſpiriced 
up the; Laerdemonians to carry their arms: in- 
to theſe parts, and to endeavour to diſpoſſeſe 
them from a ſettlement of ſuch importance to 
their commerce; from whence, belides a lange 
pecuniary pevenyer;thay drew-4 their materials 
for building; their ſhips, and vchich he muſt ne- 
geſſarily have regarded with yagakingſs and jear 

louſy, as is ahſplutely commanded his kingdam 

on that ſide. Hither, therefore, Brailidas,..the Thucy 41.4. 
Lacedemonian general, was now ſent: and partly 
by force af arms, partly by addreſs, and an 
equitable attention to the, liberty and welfare of 
the inhabitants, wreſted Amphipolis from, the 
Athenians, who, fully ſenſible af their loks, and 
naturally impatient of every diſappointment, 
baniſhed Thyeydides the famous hiſtorian, who 
had been unſucceſsful in his attempts to ſecule 
the city. And when Perdiecas ſhewed forme in- 
clination to deſert the Lacedemonians, another, 
army was ſent from Athens to recover Amphi- 
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polis, under the command of Cleon; which pro- 
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each ſide fell. The people of Amphipolis in- 
rerred Braſidas in the moſt honourable manner; 
him as their real founder, and de · 

moliſhed all the monuments of Agnon: the ſon 
of Nieias; yer tho city was yielded the next year 
to the Athenians, by a treary concluded with 
Lacedemon, and continued under their juriſ. 
diction, until the F by 
. n #4) Jo +. 
37 43 $554 Ky L nen ac 
1e all theſe diſputes; Perdichas bade eegdw. 
able ſhare ; and appears to have acted a part, 
which the intereſt of his on kingdom recom · 
mended; but which, by no means, diſcovered 
a ſtrict and honourable adherence to his en+ 
ene MIDI HT rg i443 36 :.46 


Hr was ſucceeded by Archelaus, his illegiti · 
mate ſon, according to Plato, who ſpeaks with 
great ſeverity of this prince; the blood which 
he ſhed, to ſecure the poſſeſſion of his throne, 
having ſullied thoſe great qualities which he af+ 
terwards diſcovered. As his meaſures for for- 
tifying and ſtrengthening his kingdom, alarmed 
the neighbouring powers; Pydna, a city of ſome 
conſequence on his confines, endeavoured, by 


the aiſtance of Alken to ſhake off its depend · 
ence 


a 
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ence on Macedon- Bot, in defiance of all the Sicr- 
ſupport which thut ſtute-derached io her newally, 
Archelaus beſieged and reduced-Pydna to his + 2 


obedience; and, in order to eut off all future 
intercourſe between this city and the Athenians, | 
he obliged 


the inhabitants to remove'® twenty „ 

ivory gn np wed * n 1 eng 
Bur this prince or naing ſo remark- 

able, as his attachment to learning, and ics pro- — 


feſſors. Socrates was invited to, and Euripides f. 


entertained at his court. Painters were em- Avi. 4 
ployed to adorn his palace; and men of genius, pj 

of eyery kind, carefſed, rewarded, and encou- 2 0 
ge ho Bee Mi W en by A Ae & 

But the advantages which Macedon might have 

derived from his temper and abilities, were all 

cut off by his untimely death. Diodorus re- —_—_ 
lates, that he was killed accidentally in a chace 

by his favourite Craterits, But the repreſenta- 

tion of Ariſtotle ® has been thought more pro- abu 
bable, who aſcribes the death of Archelays to 

the ambition of Craterus, and his reſentment at 

being denied his daughter in marriage. The 
murderer aſcended the throne; but, in a few . 0 
days, met with the ſame fate; and was removed Ls. — 
by an aſſaſſination, 
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dom, to aſſert his old preteaſions more. 11805 
ally, he attacked, Sfp, and Hig! Pay 


oP 3 


Tux ſucceſſion of Amyntas to the Hind of 
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the Elimbotze 3 and) their; motuak barrtiooy: cot 
tributed to their mutual ſapport. The pribce 

of the Lynceſtae, a neighbouring people, then 
dependent of» Marddon, A myhtas eortrived 

to attach firmly ve His ĩntereſij by Ig epo 

of Eurydice tie grund- daughter of that'prinie; Strab. . 
and one of 'the Maly of tue 'Bucehidee'of We 
toyal rate 6f CriHHt 10 nt” 

2 5143 ban ba2n bot 122d bad 1518 8b 

Fos five yeard7'the vgilaner and abilities rf 
Amyntas preſtrued ine Pence vf Nate dn, f — 
defeated all the amps df Af ges, the bro 

ther of Pruſumias, Who aſſerted his eiche to Mie 
ſucceſſion; ant hd praftifect wit [the MactdeHiarl 

nobles, and the fe ighROhr Uu powers, t0 
hem in à er r Nrdy lf, 
the Myritths, a” wWüurke hatsbüß Wes, Een 
ciſed; and imptebec; by the ackryfty ahi") 
experience of thei? ſovereign, "itivaded MA 
with all his powersy' and, hf fre affected on 
6 news the 8 cerer mine c 
gratify his own. tang che King 
dom to a flate of 1 25 4 
myria. The cbwägr of Amyntas, and th ef 

forts of his ſold fers, proved ineffectual apa 

this formidable eneeny. He was deſeated in two 


ſeveral 
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1 
e ſeveral engagernents: the enemy ſeired his cas 


— tal, und'placd Argseus om che thiode/'whd 
-* readily conſented to govern under the direction 

def een, baer ente be e 
agg e e g 5 ot bojudin 

V. I Sd 

3 e the cities 

of the Chalcidiandiftridt, ae koh 

one formidable body, of which Oly 

Was the heach de . ocean of vl col 

| territories. They began with the city of Poti. 

daea, which had been reduced under the power 

Xenep, Hit, and Juriſdiction of Athens z fell on the eaſtern 
» 354. parts of Macedon, and, puſhed. their conqueſts 
eyen to Pella, a city of importance by its ſitus⸗ 

tion, and afterwards rendered iltuſtrious by the 
birth of Alexander. The Theſſalians, on their 

i part, though in alliance with Amyntas, ſeemed 
Dem. in a- reſolved to forget their engagements, and t 
ſhare the ſpoil of his dominions. The ſouthern 
provinces were expoſed to their invaſion,” and 
ſoon became their prey. Thus deſpoiled of 
almoſt all his dominions, and without hope of 
being reſtored, he endeavoured to provide for 
Died, 1.14. the peace and ſecurity of thoſe places which fill 
. . continued firm to him, by making a formal 
ceſſion of them to the Olynthians. They werte 
the only neighbouring power that could diſpute 
them with the Illyrians ; and Amyntas deemed. 
| bh It 
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provinces, which they had thus annexed to their 
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it leſs diſhonourable to ſee them dependent on a Ster. I. 
confederacy, compoſed of Grerian cities, than 2 
to expoſt them to the fury of a-barkgrous ene · 0 4 1 
my, or the reſentment of a rival, -who mult con- 

ſider an adherence to their prince, as in the 
2 The Olynthiians took 
agpint oll-thecemampes.of Illyria and Argaeus ; 
ſtill continuing to receive the revenues of theſe 


1 —— = 
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Tavs was Am for ſome tions.” compel: 
led to yield to the preſent ſtorm, and to. retire in 
expectation of better fortune, When his rival, 
according to ſome hiſtorians, had enjoyed the 1. 14. 6. 
royal title and authority for two years, the * 
Theſſalians were prevailed upon to give ſuch 
aſſiſtance to Amyntas, as enabled him once more 
to aſcend the throne. What were the induce- 
ments which now moved this people, hiſtory 
hath not mentioned; but poſſibly they might 
have been diſappointed in the advantages they 
propoſed from the diſorders of Macedon; and 
envied thoſe, whoſe attempts to diſmember that 
kingdom, had been more ſucceſsful; or even 
found it neceſſary, for their own ſecurity, to 


check their increaſing power. But though the 
king 


* - 
* = 
«Ss 
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„ en bin nf a 


Door I. king hade hy this aſſiſtantr, raſeucd. a. part 

m daminions from th I Byriahn yet ſill a-con- 

a: 1. 15. fiderableyjurevcmainerin the hands of the Ohyn« 

= _ thian/league,/a,poople ho ſermed determined 

to ſupport that right, with which the neceſſity 

of his affairs had obliged: Amyntes to inbeil 

them. His honeur, and even his ſafety, called 

on him to endeavour to rerpver theſe territories 

he firſt began by negociation; and formally re- 

claimed them, as if his ceffion had been but 

temporary and uccaſlonai : the Olyntiians, on 

their part, peremptorily rejected his demand, 

and declared themſelves fully reſolved to main- 

tain their poſſeſfion by force; when commotions 

aroſe in the Chalcidian diſtrict, highly favourable 

' tothe interefts of Amyntas, and which greatly 

- - ' facllirared his "ge of N the r 
power. ” &Y 

As ea dern aſe into a kind of 

ſovereignty over the other neighbouring cities, 

a them ſeem to have beheid with impa- 

tience their ſplendour diminiſhed; and | thoſe 

advantages, which all had joined to acquire, and 

all had equally a right to ſhare, confined, for 

the moſt part, to that which now called itſelf 

Tie er. che ruling eity. Apollonia and Acanthus, the 
* ye two moſt conſiderable, next to Olynthus,- had 

535. b their — and diſſatisfactions ; 
and, 
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themſelves from the confederacy; were threaten- 


ed by the Olynthians with force and ſeverity. 


Theſe two citicy, therefore, conſpleed for their 
1 ſecurity and revenge, by! ſending deputies to 


Sparta, in order to alarm that ſtatu with appre- 
henſions of the increaſing greatneſs of Olynthius. 


This eity, they obſerved, had already poſſeſſeti 
irſelf of a conſiderable part of the Macedonian 
territories, and even of Pella, the placr. of 


ent in theſe important acquiſitions, the Ohyn- 
« thians began to treat the reſt of the confpderacy 
nas ſubjects and vaſſals; were endeavouring to 
© ſtrengthen | themſelves by an alliance with 
Athens and Boeotia; à junction which could 


© not but have the moſt important coriſequences, 


that it became the to canſider how to 
guard againſt the danger with which they 
* themſelves were threatened by ſo formidable a 
© coalition; to redreſs the injuries, and maintain 
© the independency of the Chalcidian cines : 
and to eruſh the ambitious efforts of Olyn- 
thus, before any further acceſſions of n 
; - might fruſtrate all fuch 1 = 


SPaRTA made no | Aifficulty of krieg 


this quarrel; and, encouraged by the proſpect 
s f of 


greateſt conſequence in that kingdom. = Inſ - 


E 
and,” having ſhown ſome inchnatiom to detach 4e. L. 


132 THE LIFE /AND//REIGN OF. 
| Boox I. of ſo powerful an aſſiſtant, king Amyntas col- 
Heel his forces, and declared war againft Olyn- 
thus. His fortune began to wear a fairer aſpect. 
His wife Eurydice had already born two ſans, 
Alexander and Perdiccas: and now his third ſon 
Philip, deſtined by providence to raiſe his pa- 
' ternal kingdom to a degree of greatneſs far he- 
yond all preſent expectations, firſt ſaw the light, 
*Petzr..a. Chrotiologers * and hiſtorians generally agree in 
fixing the birth of this prince to the ſecond: year 
oh 16. p of the ninety-ninth, Olympiad, Strabo + hath 
aſſigned Pella as the place of his birth. If fo, 
the apprehenſions of the Spartan invaſion muſt 
have determined the Olyathians to evacuate this 
city. As Pella is ſaid to be in their hands in the 
ſpeech of the Acanthian. deputy at Sparta, ro- 
corded in the fifth book of the hiſtory of Gre- 
cian affairs by Xenophon, the French author of 
the kiſtory of Philip concludes, that he was born 
near Mount Pindus, at the time of his father's 
exile; and warns his readers againſt what he ap- 
prehends to be a miſtake of Strabo, and ſuch 
modern compilers as have been guided by his 
authority. But, whatever difficulties or objec- 
tions may be ſuggeſted about the place, the 
time of his birth is clearly aſcertained, and will 
by no means agree to the time aſſigned by this 
ops writer; as it appears by the account of * Dio- 


dorus, 


Oliv. I. x, 
5. 13. 
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uorus, and is agreed by chrono chat the Cs szer. L 
reſtauration of Amyntas 'muſt be Ke <= 
ſecond or ara eee — 


Every adios to ths pity of EY 


muſt have been regarded by him, and his adhe- 


rents, as an omen of happy fortune; as the ora- 

cles pronounced, that Macedon was to be emi- et. I. 7, 
nently flouriſhing” under the reign of one of his 

ſons. They are even ſaid to have pointed out, 

the new-born prince by name, as the deſtined 1 in- 

ſtrument of the happineſs of this kingdom [B]. 

An ancient Sibylline verſe is recorded by * Pau- + in Achai, 
ſanias, importing; that the firſt grandeur, and. 


the final ruin of een, e 


[] ait Broaden Many wha 
Tu Xotgarwr ayaſjor xc v ORuoacc.. 
He 5 h meOhphs vA Nadies ,I d, 
oe 3 ÞibnMlignt l- ite wa Mur | > 
e vn! Adra Ne . Paus AN 
What boots the pride which high deſcent inſpires? ? 
And what, thy race, from royal Argian fires ? 
Hear Macedonia — From a Philip” s reign, 
Expect thine happineſs : expect thy babe!“ 
The firſt, great prince ! ſhall diſtant lands obey; 
And realms conſeſi his delegated ſw ag. 
The laſt, O fatal name] what woes attend 1 ,. © 
With bim thy conqueſts, honours, all ſhall end; 
From eaſt, from weſt; behold thy foes ariſe! 
And in one hapleſs hour thine empire dies, 
Ver. 1, D | "ah 
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Xen. Hiſt. 


Grae, |, 5. 


p- 356. 


not co haye been made oefter the evegt: how- 
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work of @ Philip. It is too elear and enplitit 


ever, it ſtill might have been the intereſt, vf 


Amyntas, in a ſeaſon ſo critical, at the eve of a 


dangeraus and hazardous war, to amule and 


- 


* 


encourage his batbarous and ignorant ſuhjecis, 
with predict ions and oracles; and to improve 
this incident, of the birth of his ſong into a 
pledge of future happineſs, vouchſafed is hee- 


in ons 11 GD 0 1 Od.s .2cot 
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collefing his army, and mak ing every-proviſien 
m bis power for wür, he had che pleaſure df 
_ finding, that the Spartans concurred ſo warnily 
in his views, that, in conjunction with their al- 
lies, they declared war againſt Olynthus ; te- 
ſolved to raiſe ten thouſand men for this ſervice; 
and, in the mean time, diſpatched 1 Eudamidas, 
with two thouſand Lacedemonians, in order to 
keep thoſe cities firm in their revolt, or diſat- 
fection, which were declared, or ſecret enemies 
to Olynthus. To have the clearer conception 
of the nature and reaſons of the conduct of 
Sparta on this occaſion; a conduct whictr had 
the moſt important conſequences,” and proved 
the ſource of many great events, which the fol- 


lowing hiſtory muſt diſplay ;- it will be conve- 
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nient to recall to the reader? $ nf nd the character, Ster. L 


dilpoſitions, and f Prefent eltcurſtatices, « of chis 
famous s fp Wy. 1 I» 


5 59; . e 5 


. 


by 755 Every of his hr iy formed the 
Spartans into a tobuſt, hardy, valiant nation, 
made for War; that their 2 atchjeveinents, 


in the geld, foon raiſed their mi tary reputation z : 


infpired Them with exalted ſentiments of gl 

and vaſt defi igns of power; and that under the 
appearance bf a rigid diſcipline, manners ſtrictly 
corrected, and a life of frugality and labour, 
they concealed an inordinate ambition, The 


victory of their general Lyſander, aver their 


great rival ſtate, ſeemed to have confirmed them 
in that ſupreme authority, to which they had 
inceſſantly aſpired, from the moment that their 
foreign enemies had been driven out of Greece. 
An intemperate and tyrannical abuſe of power, 
was the immediate conſequence of this ſuperio- 
rity, which, joined with an unreaſopable parti- 
ality in favour of their own form of government, 
(now arbitrarily and cruelly impoſed on all the 
ſtates which they had reduced to ſubjection) 
made them ſoon regarded as the odious and 
haughty maſters, not as the protectors, of 

D #:7 Greece, 
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Boox I. Greece. A natural love of liberty, animated bf 


overturned the power of thoſe tyrants, whom 


nal conſtitution \ was thus re-cſtabliſhed at Athens, 


the patriot-zeal of one illuſtrious Athenian, ſoon 


they had impoſed on that ftate. The other 
Greeks ſaw this event with ſecret ſatisfaction, 
and ſome even dared to deny their aſſiſtance to 
ſupport the tottering dominion: of the thirty, 


and to rivet the chains with which their country - 


men (for ſo the Greeks regarded each other) 
were cruelly loaded. But, although the origi- 


ſtill the Spartan ſovereignty was acknowledged 
and felt in Greece. The genius of this ſtate, 
and the ſupport of this its ſovereignty, required 
a continued. courſe of action and war. Diſputes 
and conteſts were perpetually excited; and the 
Grecian ſtates attacked, haraſſed, and oppreſſ- 


ed, by a people, whoſe domeſtic courſe of ſeve- 


rity rendered them inſenſible to the diſtreſſes of 
their neighbours. Their reſtleſs ambition, at 
length, prompted them to ſend their king Age- 
ſilaus into Aſia; there to extend his conqueſts, 
and the gloty of his country, under pretence of 
ſupporting the independency of the Grecian co- 
lonies. The king of Perſia, alarmed at his 
progreſs, and well informed and experienced in 


the method of ſecuring his own peace, by arm- 
ing the Grecians againſt - each other, wiſely 
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power of money, to induce the ſtates to riſe up 
againſt an odious, oppreſſive dominion. The 
Thebans were the firſt to embrace the deſign ; 
the Athenians eagerly concurred; Argos and 
Corinth joined in the confederacy ; a pretence 
of quarrel was ſoon found out; and the defeat 
and death of Lyſander, the foul of all the am- 
bitious deſigns of Sparta, obliged” this ſtate to 
recall Ageſilaus to the defence of his native 
land. This prince, while yet upon his march, 
receives an account of the naval victory gained 
at Cnidus by Conon the Athenian; the fatal 
ſtroke to the ambition and power of his coun- 


try: whoſe allies now began to revolt. Sparta 


itſelf was forced to that mortify ing meaſure of 
making overtures of accommodation to Per- 
ſia; and, by the peace of Antalcidas, to re- 
nounce all the advantages gained in Aſia, to 
abandon the Aſiatic colonies to the Perſian, and 
to acknowledge the right of all the ſeveral 
Grecian ſtates to freedom and independency. 
| „ ae 

Tnus controuled, diſmembered, and reduced, 
Sparta ſtill retained a paſſion for pre-eminence 
and ſovereignty ; exerted an affected ſuperio- 
rity over the leſſer ſtates; and, under pretence 
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ſends his emiſſaries to foment the diſcontents ger. . 
already conceived againſt Sparta; and, by the 
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Boox I. of ſupporting the late accommodation, diced 
— ſuch terms, and, by force of arms, made ſuch 

diſpoſitions in the ſeveral communities, as might 
raiſe her own reputation, and convince others of 
their weakneſs; at the ſame time fully ſenſible 
how eſſentially the late events affected her real 
ſtrength and grandeur, and retaining the moſh 
inveterate reſentment againſt. Thebes, whoſe 
practices had obliged the Spartan arms to retreat 
from Aſia, and had produced the late rgyolu+ 
tions of power, by which their old riyals had 
been once again enabled to diſpute the ſove- 
reignty of Greece, | 


From this affectation of appearing the ſu» 
- preme umpire and general protector of the in- 
jured, and with theſe diſpoſitions of reſentment 
and revenge againſt their late oppoſers, the 
Spartans now engaged in the war with Olynthus. 
| Xe nop. Hiſt, Eudamidas, their general, fortified ſome towng 
2 in Thrace, ſecured their attachment by his gar- 
riſons, and became maſter of Potidaea; which, 
by its voluntary ſubmiſſion, ſeems to haye been 
diſpleaſed with its new maſters. In the mean 
time Phoebidas marches to reinforce his brother 
* 557 „Eudamidas with a powerful body. He en- 
camps near Thebes, and there renders his Exper 
dition famous, by boldly and unexpectedly, in 
time 
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time of peace and ſecurity, ſeizing the y] cita- 
del of Thebes; an action which kiſtory hath 


7 


ITS" 
Plut. in vitis 


juſtly branded as the great diſgrace of Spartan 321i. 


integrity, and which proved the ſource of thoſe 
calamities, which afterwards fell an this ſtate, 


as a puniſhment of ſo. outrageaus-a_ violation of 
public faith. With an unaccountable and ridi- 
culous inconſiſtency the Spartans kept poſſeſſion: 
of the citadel, yet cenſured and recalled Phoe- 
bidas ; and Teleutias, the brother of one of 
their kings, was ſent to command in AER 


dition againſt Olynthus. 
Tas general urged his: Amyntas to unite. 


Xen. His. 
Grae, I. . 


his force with that of Lacedemon againſt their . 560, 56h, 


common enemy. His brother Derdas was allo 
warned of the danger ta be. apprehended from 
the ambition of Olynthus, and invited to aſſiſt, 
in cruſhing a power which might /prove as dan- 
gerous to his peace, as to that of the Mace- 
donians. Theſe two princes embraced the fa - 
vourable occaſion of fighting in their own cauſe 
with the arms of Sparta, and took the field with 
a well-appointed body of horſe, which proved 


[r] It was an, ancient fortreſs built by Cadmus, 1519 
years before the Chriſtian era, and called after his name 
Cadmaea. The city of Thebes was afterwards built round 
this place, and thus the Cadence became its citadel. Ohv. 


I. 1. p. 16, | | 
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R of conſiderable ſervice. Detdas, who com- 


manded in perſon, diſplayed both abilities and 


valour; the Olynthians were defeated, and 


obliged to ſhelter themſelves, within the walls 
of their city, from the purſuit of the victorious 
army. This action cloſed the firſt campaign. 


Derdas and his Macedonians were diſmiſſed with 


the reſpe& due to their conduct, but did not 
ſpend the winter inactively. This warlike prince 
found a favourable opportunity of ſallying forth 
from Apollonia, on a large body of Olynthian 
cavalry who were ravaging the adjacent country; 
whom he defeated, and droye to their very "ay 
with conſiderable laughter. 


Taz next ſeaſon proved more favourable to 
1. the Olynthians, Teleutias appeared at the head 
of his troops, and began to lay waſte their ter- 
ritories; when the enemy iſſued out; and ſeemed 
diſpoſed to give him battle. The Spartan ge- 
neral, with contempt and indignation, ordered 
ſome light-armed forces to-charge them : theſe 
the Olynthians, by an affected retreat, drew on, 
till they had paſſed a river which cut them off 
from all aſſiſtance; then furiouſly attacked and 
deſtroyed them, together with their commander. 


Teleutias, naturally warm and impatient, now 
loſt all remains of temper, and hurried on with 


his main body to attack the enemy; who ſtill 
retired, 
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retired, and were purſued with paſſion and re- — 
ſentment, rather than with caution and diſcipline. 
The Spartans ſoon found themſelves before the 
walls of Olynthus, in confuſion and diſorder, 
attacked by miſſive weapons from the fortifi- 
cations, and furiouſly charged by a general ſally; 
unable either to oppoſe the enemy, or to retreat 
with any order or ſafety, Here Teleutias, by 
his fall, paid the price of his temerity; and his 
army fled with precipitation to the adjacent cities 
in th intereſt of Sparta and Macedon, 


Bur this defer neither diſcouraged the Spar- 
tans nor Macedonians. Ageſipolis, one of the 
kings of Sparta, was ſent to purſue the war; 
and Amyntas, and Derdas, both united with 
him, and exerted extraordinary and ſucceſsful 
efforts. The ſickneſs: and death of Ageſipolis, 
for a while, ſuſpended their operations. Poliſti- 
ades, his ſucceſſor, for whom the deciſion of this 
quarrel was reſerved, ſhut up the Olyathians 
within-their walls, and ſoon obliged: them to de- 
mand a capitulation. Their deputies.were ſent to 
Sparta, where a peace was ſoan concluded, upon 
terms rather more favourable than their preſent 
difficulties could claim. They were obliged to r 36 
acknowledge thoſe as their allies, with whom La- 
cedemon was thus connected; to aſſiſt this ſtate, 
and to march under its ſtandard. Theſe con- 

24 ate dttion⸗ 
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 Boox I. ditions: ſecured Amyntas in the peaceful poſief-. 
wr" ſign; of- his. kingdom; 'reftored a conſiderable 
part oi his territories, and enabled: him to ap; 
W. v, Paar with ſplendaur. He fixed. his zeßdundt 80 
— Pella, tha city of. greateſt figure and conſe- 
quence in Macedon: and here his young. fon. 
Philip. regcived; his rarlieſt education. His al- 
liances in Gzeece. were the means of deterring/ 
his . bazgbaxous neighbours from difturbiog the 
tranquillity of his government: and the jea- 
louſies of. theſe barbarous neighbours, - rens: 
dered it neceſſary for. him to be ever careful 
to embrace all occaſions of ſtrengthening thoſe 
alliances; to, have a conſtant attention to the 
affairs of Greece ; and, according to the differs. 
ent fluctuations of power, to attach himſelf ta 
that ſtate which appeared moſt likely to afford 
him an effeftual protection. The Spartans, by 
the reduction of Qlynthus, ſeemed to have at- 

tained the full ſummit of authority and grandeur. 

Flut. in They counted among their allies, that is, their 
Corn. Nep, dependents and ſubjects, almoſt all the commu- 
. nities in Greece. Athens, though enabled to 
maintain its liberty, was ſtill incapable of con- 
tending for ſuperiority: and Thebes was ſecured 
by the Spartan garriſon, . which commanded us 
citadel, and the Spartan governors who ruled 
the city; and who: had baniſhed all thoſe that 


had been an of the leaſt deſign to diſturb 
the 
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the preſent ſettlement. Bur ih fortitude and Ster. . 
patriotiſm of Pelapidas, one of thote illuſtrious * 
exiles, raiſed an unexpected ſtormy: which firſt 

ſhook, and, in the end, — 
fabric of power. - This man, ſeconded by Epa- pale. 
minondas, that truly great and virtuous Theban, 
and aſſiſted by ſome other of his gallant coun- 
trymen, determined to relieve his native land 
from the preſent oppreſſion ; killed the Spartan 
ryrants, and (ſuppotted by ſome forces which Pf. 
the Athenians had ſent to aſſiſt this daring en- 
terpriſe,: againſt the enemies of their power,) 
recovered the citadel, reſtored liberty to Thebes, 
and laid the foundation of its future greatneſs, 
The better to ſupport the war which this event 
produced, the. Thebans determined to engage 
the — in a conteſt with their common 
enemy, and by ſecret practices prevailed on the 
Spartan general to make an attempt to ſeige t 
Athenian port. Juſtly incenſed at this | injurious 
attempt, faxed with revenge, jeaſouſy, and am- 
bition, Athens determined to ſeize this favour- 
able opportuaity of joining in 2 confederacy 
againſt her rival, which had a fair proſpect of 

ſucceſs ; engaged vigoroully in the war, and, 

by her repeated ſucceſſes, recovered the empire 

of the ſea, and this in a manner which had a 

fair and popular appearance, and enabled hex Dem. in 


orators to declaim on her generous concern for & alidi. 
relieving. 


Xen. Hift, 
Grae. I. 5. 
Diod, I. 15. 
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PE relieving the oppreſſed, . and her invariable at. 
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tachment to the liberty of Greece. Thus did 
the Athenians divide the ſovereignty with Sparta; 
but ſaw, with ſome concern, the riſing greatneſs 
of the Thebans, and therefore were obliged to 
uſe their advantages with moderation: and when 
the king of Perſia, who had occaſion for ſome 
Grecian troops to aſſiſt him- in a war againſt 
Egypt, ſent his ambaſſadors to recommend a 


renewal of the late peace, an accommodation 


3 


was readily embraced, and a convention held to 


adjuſt ſuch terms as might ſecure the tranquil: | 
th of Greece, * 


Tun king of Macedon, duly attentive to theſe 
events, thought it neceſſary to gain the friend- 
fhip and alliance of the Athenians, who now 
appeared the great riſing power of Greece; and, 
for this purpoſe, preſented an advantage to their 
view, the moſt flattering and agreeable, the re- 
covery of Amphipolis. From the time of, Ly- 
ſander's victory, this city had continued to en- 
joy its independence under the protection of La- 
cedemon. A conſiderable number of Lace- 
ae had taken their reſidence there, and 
lived in amity with the original inhabitants. But 
now their late ſucceſſes had encouraged the Athe- 
nians to renew their old pretenſions to a place 
of ſuch conſequence to their ſtate; and, in the 

convention 
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convention held to ſettle the affairs of Greece, .Szer.T. 
their right to Amphipolis was by them aſſerted, — 
and acknowledged by the whole aſſembly; It Efcbia. 40 
was even reſol ved, that they ſhould be reinſtated, a. i 
in full poſſeſſion, by the general force of Greece, 
in caſe. of any oppoſition. Amyntas was the 
firſt to confeſs the juſtice of their claim, and. 
by his apparent zeal, ſo far wrought on the Athe- 
nians, that they thought themſelves at 
acknowledge Sata as ** ben and _ 


Bur while the x prince was 1 — Join 
in providing for the ſecurity of his government, 
and his policy ſeemed to promiſe a perfect and un- 
diſturbed tranquillity; in his own family he found 
that uneaſineſs and diſtraction which his foreign 
enemies could not occaſion. His wife Eurydicè, a 
princeſs of exalted genius, but of paſſions evil and 
ungoverned, having conceived a violent affection 
for a young nobleman of Macedon, to whom 
ſhe had given her daughter Euryonè in marriage, 
formed the deteſtable project of diſpatching her 
own huſband, and giving her ſon-in-law poſſeſ- 
ſion both of his bed and throne, But whether 
the Macedonian looked with horror on a deſign 
ſo ſhocking, and, in his ſurpriſe and tenderneſs, 
communicated it to his wife; or, whether this 
princeſs diſcovered the unwarrantable corre- 

ſpondence and conſpiracies of her mother and | 
huſband 
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Boox I. huſband by accident; ſhe defeated the infernal 
bd ems by diſcloſing it to Amyntas. The king, 
doo tender in his haturt to infſict che full ſeverity 
cf paniſnment on the mother of his three young 
| Princes, was prevailed on to forgive the offence: 
and hiſtory hath ſuggeſted; that this proved'a 
fatal weakneſs z and that his death, which hap- 
pened ſodf after, was occaſiontd by the wicked 
arts of Eurydic&, who ſuſpe&ed the finterity of 
his pardon, (conſcious how Rttie her offence de. 
_— . ſerved it) and calmed her hs pr by dif- 
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. ſons; ſadceeded to the throne ; viieble however, 
to fupport his dignity with ſplendour or ſecurity. 

i. The IRyrians once more roſe up in arms, and 

| obliged the king to purchaſe peace by a tribute; 
which he agreed to pay, and gabe his brothet 
Philip as an hoftage and ſecurity for the per- 
formance of his ſtipulation. The IHyrians, on 

their part, ſeem to have been ſoon convinced of 

the integrity of the king of Macedon; as it will 

appear, that the young prince was, in ſome time 
after, ſent buck to his court, where the wicked - 
neſs of his mother, and the ambition of Pto- 
lomy, raiſed ſuch diſorders, us utterly ſubverted 
the peace and fecurity of the kingdom, which 
Attyiitis had long endeavoured to eſtabliſh. 
This 
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This Ptolomy iv» Called by *Didtorns' the ſon cer: 1. 
of Amyntas, But; as Juſtin doth nut thention 7 
hims im recounting rhe vfepring of chis princes 5e. 
as he is alſo called n>torgor rob -9avorss) aun alien = 9 
from his race; in another author z und a we . 3 in Sync, 
find him, in Plutarch's life of Pelupitlas, pro» © 
mife to keep the kingdom ſor the brothity f 
Alexander, without monrioning any affinity of 
his deen we muſt ſulpeft ſome miſtake, or at 
leaſt ſome miccuracy of exprefiion; in che nove. 
mentioned Hiſtorinn. It is ſuggeſtetd by @ſeurhed lend ful 
commientator on Diodorus, that he was the huſ- — 15. 
band of Euryonꝭ for whom Eurydice tomteived 
her unkewfubpaſſion/ By the ſecrer practices of Hi. * 
Evrydice, or of Protomay; (for hiſtorilins are not Aen. U ut. 
agreed in their retations) Altzander-diedy after 
a reign of one at. The cogjecture of Pal: 
metius may enable us to reconcile their differ. 
ences, by making the death of this prince! the 
effect of a conſpiracy formed by the queen and 
her adulterer. And, that there really was ſome 
combination formed todeltroy him, appears from 
Demoſthenes, who, in his oration on the em- 
baſſy, mentions Apollophanes, a anden Fw r 
na, as one of the accomplices. | 55 I 


We Sund in afidered; in che focrndench book of U er 
Athenaeus, from an hiſtorian called Marſyas, chat 


Alexander 


Bor I. Alexander fell, by the hand of Ptolomy, i 1 
bu r! 


Efchin, de 
falſ. = 


| ſea, 13. 


another branch, took advantage of the pteſent 
whence ſome former attempts to diſturb the go- 


poſſeſſed himſelf of Anthemus, Therma, and 


the royal title. The friends of Perdictas, the 
layful poſſeſſor, were gained over or intimidat- 
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martial dance, in which the performers were 


armed: if | ſo, the murderer did not reap the 


ſäanias, a prince of the royal blood, but from 


confuſion, and returned to Macedon, from 


vernment had occaſioned: him to be baniſhed. 
Here he found many friends and adherents. 'He 


Strepſa, with ſome other towns, and: aſſumed 


ed; and the intereſts of the family of king Amyn- | 
tas began:to appear totally deſperate, when; hap» 
pily for the young princes, Iphicrates, che Athe · 
nian general, appeared in Macedon, upon an 


important commiſſion from his ſtate. Amphi- 


polis, as hath been already obſerved, was, by 
the general voice of Greece, conſigned to the 
Athenian juriſdiction. But the preſent inhabit- 
ants had ſo long taſted the pleaſures of inde- 
pendence, (and poſſibly were influenced by the 
Spartans) that they refuſed to ſubmit to the ſen- 
tence of the Grecian convention, or to retur to 
a ſtate of ſubjection. The Athenians, on their 

| | pan, 
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part, determined to aſſert their right by force of * 


arms. But firſt; they ſent their general, whoſe 


49 
Szcr, I. 


character gave weight and'dignity[to» his 'repre- 


ſentarions, with a few ſhips, to try the gentler 
methods of perſuaſion and remonftrance; as well 
28 to inform himſelf of the preſent condition of 
the city, and the meaſutes fit to be purſued, it 


an open rupture ſhould prove neceſſary. Iphi- 
crates had been ſome years befote in Macedon, 


when charged with an expedition againſt ſome 
barbarous natives of Thrace : on which oetaſion 
Amyntas had expreſſed his reſpect to this iltuf- 
trious Athehian and his ſtate; and had enter- 
tained lim at his court with due magnißcenct 
and politeneſs. A friendſhip and affection grew 
from this incident, which the people of that 
age would have deemed it the utmoſt baſeneſs to 
forget. Eurydice' therefofe now ſought an in- 
terview with this general; he was entertained at 
her palace, and there ſurpriſed by an action, 
which could not fail to have the utmoſt influence 
on a humane and poliſhed mind 


Tae queen, with her two ſons; whoſe age, 


Plut. in 
Apoph. 
Cor, Nep, 
in Iphice 


ſtation, and misfortunes, rendered them objects ä 


of attention and reſpect, appeared ſuddenly be- 
fore him in all the marks of grief and calamity. 
The elder ſne gave to his hand; Philip, the 

Vor. I. E younger, 


oy * 
ny. 
* 
5 * 
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Bor l. wn pt on his knee. Here“ 
aa Eurpches, * bebold che tender pledges of 


& orphans are your brethren and your; friends. 


dren's injuries; relieve the dear remains of 


| Pan to reinſtate the ſon of Amyntas in the 


that friendſhip which Amyntas always felt, 
always exprrſſecd, for Iphicrates. To you be 


van a father; yon he conſicdered as his. child. 
« Your city he loved and revered ; and you the 


moſt reſpectable of that city. Theſe, hulplels 


To you they fly for protection and aſſiſtance. 
«Pity their tender years, oppreſſed hy cel 
<4 uſurpation; pity their weepipg mother, who 
« thus begs redreſs of ber own, and ber chil. 


of your ancient friend, and reſtore the peace 
that kingdom, which hath. ever NID 
2 en offices from a 481 


„emden affeQted 64 chis addreſs — 


throne of Macedon. Pauſanias was ſoon abliged 
to yield to his power and authority: Perdiccas 
was acknowledged ſovereign : and, during his 
minority, the adminiſtration was entruſted to 
Ptotomy. This diſpoſition could not at all con- 
tribute to abate the ambition of Ptolomy, who 


was by no means contented with the power and 
dignity of a regent. Fired with the hopes of 


aſcending the throne, he began with forming 
| - his 
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his alliances and c9npexigns in Greeae, {0,25 40 SOT: Þ 
facilicats his, ſecret deſigns. FN were 
by this zime hecams Mw a dane Sl, Fhe © 


implacable reſentmen geſilaus, <p ever | 
could forgive the people that ſtopped. the glo 
ous p E fs of his at 75 in A 4 kindly up 
flames A war with Thebes, ich proye 152 
to his country. At LeuQra the Spartans lol loft on 
of their kings, the choice of their, * 8 
the reputation of their arms,. . e s, 
conducted and encouraged by amindhdas, 
purſued their adyantage, and almoſt all 3 
crowded to their ſtandard; the Athenians ex 
cepted ; who envied and dreaded their Fo 
power; and, in order to reſerye the balance, 
united with Lacedemon. 45 Thebans, thers- 1 
fore, Protomy determined to gain; and, to fe. e. 14. 
commend himſelf to their alliance and protec- 
rion, oppoſed' the Athenians in their attempts to 
recover Amphipolis. Thus ſtrengthened, as he 
imagined, by the alliahce of a ſtate now in the 
full ſplendour of its glory, this turbulent and 
ambitious prince began to avow his deſigns, aad 
openly elaimed a right to the ſovereignty of Ma- 
cedon. A conſiderable party was brought over — 
to his intereſt, and the whole kingdom fen once 4 
more into confuſion and diſorder, by the con- 
tentions of the two competitors to ſupport their 
different claims: when a particular event put 

E 2 an 


= ts lay the foundation of that greatneſs, to which 


Fd 
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dn end to this confuſion, andgrently oontrithted 
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Xen, Hiſt, 
Grae. I. 6, 
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41 Thekla had for ſore * fine groaned 
2 the oppreſſion of a family of ufurpers. 
Jaſon, the Pheracan, who had at firlt ſeized the 
1 0 was a prince of merit, genius, and 


ſagacity. His affiſtance had been of the utmoſſ 


conſequence to the Thebans in, the war with 
Sparta; and both the contending parties he had 
endeavoured, to manage in ſuch a manner as to 


preyent either of them from growing too great, 


ſo as to obſtruct thoſe vaſt deſigns of power and 


| grandeur which he had meditated for himſelf and 
g Theſſaly. His abilities reconciled the. Theſſa- 


lians to his uſurpation, and might have had im- 
portant conſequences, had he not keen ſuddenly 
cut off by a conſpiracy. The reſpect due to his 
memory induced the Theſſalians to acknowledge 
his two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, as 
their rightful ſovereigns. The latter, impatient 
of a divided power, ſtabbed Polydorus ; but 


ſoon after met with the like fate by the hand of 
Ss Alexander, fon, or, according to Diodorus “, 


the brother of the murdered prince. This Ades 


might have been conſidered as the effect of a juſt 


reſentment; ; but the conduct of Alexander left 


no 
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no room to extenuate his crimes. "His ambi- 
don and cruelty, were equally ,qurrageous, "and 


found themſelyes, obliged to;implore the 
offices of Thebes, to 1 relieye them from fo into- 
lerable a tyrant. His outrages had even reached 
to the Thebans and Athenians * and all mankind 
ſeemed concerned to repreſs the cruelties of this 
deteſtable manſter. The Thebans, therefore, 
ſent Pelopidas, their illuſtrious, citizen, into Theſ- 
faly. 90 reſtore the tranquillity of that country, 
His reputation, rendered him revered and dread- 
ed; che principal cities opened their gates 
him; and the tyrant fled before him, At fir 

he endeavoured, b gentle methods of pere 
ſuaſion and addref 85 to infuſe, ſuch" 5 85575 
into the breaſt of Alexander, as might pro 

more 9 5 to mankind. "bur finding bn! in- 
capable of reformation, and. eil repeated 


complaints, of, his. cruelty. and - -abandoned en. 
ſuality, he thought it neceſſary tg threaten him 


- »# gt 


with the ſeverity of his power, which ſo intimi- 


dated the tyrant,. that he retired. privately. with 
his guards, and left his N fred from 
his e een 
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To Narbe hows Kill i in a Theſſaly, and 


who ſeemed formed for reſtoring the peace-of 
E 3 "x kingdoms, 


equally oppreſſive to the Thefſalians, who 120 


$ | 
28 


3.5L Kingadins, and kürte the th Wick of che 
nant 1 5 d, ene Mracedoniars e Hed: Not 
£6 


Plut. in Pe- 


, 
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both on ohe and E 


A Corina rcon — Ae awful" 
| The King, 5 5 


— bthe? | fond eco plltume 
Fön, his ſentence feethed entitefy torrtonant to 
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Iq the ro cöntenchog brot feld feguſe to Tubs 

ei caufe 6 fe determination bf an uchpfre, 

bo Jets diffing ORAL Yor his equity chan for Ml 
n this dec! 


the rice rule 6" juſtice and moderation 
Tho & whom the Vidlence had driven 
from Weir country, he caufed to be reftbred; 
otlier fide,” Perdircas hö 
declared ſole King bf Matteo antt obliged Pro. 
ioc to retitiylth 3 1 feats 


d how eftabljfhed 2 
thrbne, engaged "to . in all particulars, as n 
Friend and ally tb the Thebatl ; "and, as h ſecs 
rity'fc for his ercen ene of every chiyg 
oh hig part, Philip CG his brochen, Wesch und 
thirty y düths f E fixſt diſtinctioni in Macedon, 
Fele demie as Noſtages t to the hands of Pe. 
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fe] Wut hides of Mis Priderd Ger Yeats is ehe- 


4 with' many diſſereners and infonfiſtepcies in differadt 


hiſtorians. By weighing and comparing. ſeveral e 
counts, I have endeavoured to form a con illent narration, 
without entering into any particular diſcuſſion of the rela- 
ons of thoſe wricers,) who ſpeak of his canfnenient in Hiyris 
und Thebes; which t add to . Rees tediouſneſs which the 
reader may have alrea y fond 3 ip e in troduttor/ part of 


this hiſtory. 
bis huſtory. jopidas 
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lofidas; and byb ham bbnveyed to T hebe. A 


the higheſt' hunour on Jus country; diſplayed 


tranſaction whichs as Plutarch obſerves, teficted pf. 


EY 
Ster. 1; 


Pelop. 
Ohmp. 102. 


the authority which the reputation af the The- Y: + | 


ban arms had gaineti abroad, ang the opinion 
which had been univerſally | conteived WE 
juſtice and lenny of ite fa. bow K Es 

11950 Nn yl 

'T alihqrifibet jv had ab 1 of. his 
humane and generous diſpoſition, Pelopidas add- 
ed that of a ſtrict attention to the care and 
education of the young prince, whom the ne- 
ceſſity of aFaits had thus torn frum his family 
and his chuntry. He had now attuined the age 
of fifteen years; the time of life whith demanded 
the exaRteſt culture and regulation? and when 4 
mind, to which nature hath been bountiful, be- 
zins to be ſuſceptidle of ſolid inſtruttion· And 
Pelopidas conſulted moſt efi@tually for his im- 
provement and direction, by placing Philip in 
the family of Polymnus, the father of Epa- 
minondas, who had the happineſs to be till 
living, a witneſs of the glory and grentiieſs 
of his illuſtrious ' ſon; The ſamt tuturs, and 


che fame; courſe: of | ſtudy, by which Epami- 


nondas had been formed, were provided fur 
the Macetlonian prince. He had how an op- 
pottunity of forming his mind by the Gre- 
cian manners, the ſtandard of politeneſs, and 

E 4 the 
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Boon f. the ſchool of virtue He had ever before his 
* eyes a character, one of the moſt truly great and 
.._ amiable which the Grecian ſtory hath preſerved, 

- - which he was inſtantly taught to reyere, and to 
believe it his zptereſt and glory $0 imitate; But 

it may be nectflary to enter a little more parti: 
cularly into the. character of this renowned They 

ban, that we may have the clearer conception 

of thoſe advantages which TIE! een 10 

rived aa = Er ſituation. n 

51155 4 8 2 Ay 4 J9 

Nep. v a Kat lade Was Date and educated in that 
28 honeſt poverty. which thoſe leſs. corrupted ages 
accounted the , glorious mark of integrity and 

virtue. The inſtructions of a Pythagorean: phi. 
loſopher, to whom he was intruſted in his earlieſt 

years, formed him to all the temperance and ſe- 
verity peculiar to chat ſect. and were, received 
With a docility and pleaſure which belpoks.'o1 
ingenuous mind. Muſic, dancing, and ail thoſe 

arts which were accounted honourable diſting- 

tions at Thebes, he received from the greateſt 
maſters.” In the athletic exerciſes he became 

conſpi picuous, but ſoon learned to apply particu- 

larly to thoſe which might prepare him for the 
labours and occaſions of a military life. His 
modeſty and gravity rendered him ready to heat 

and receive inſtruction; and his genius enabled 

him to learn and i improve. A love of truth, a 


loye 
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love of virtue, | tenderneſs, and humanity, and Stor. 
vom 


an exalted parriotiſiny he had learned, and ſoon 
diſplayed. To thefe glorious qualities he added 


penetration and ſagacity, a huppineſs in improve 


ing every incident, a conſummate ſleill in wat 
an unconquerable patience of toiſ and diſtreſs, 
a boldneſs in enterprize, vigour, and magnani: 
mity. Thus did he become great and terrible 
in war; nor was he leſs diſtioguiſhed by the 
gentler virtues of peace and retirement. He 
had a ſopl capable of the moſt exalted and diſs 
intreſted friepdſbip The warmth. of his bene 


volence ſypplied the deficiencies of his fortune: 


his credit and | good offices frequently were em- 
ployed to gain that relief for the. neceſſitics, of 
others, which his own circumſtances could not 


grant them: within the narrow ſphere of theſe 
were his defires' "regularly confined; 'no rempta- 
tions copld corrupt him; no proſpett of advan- 


tage could ſhake his integrity; ta the public he 


appeared ynalterably and ſolely devoted, nor 
could neglect or injuries abate his zeal for 
Thebes. All theſe illuſtrious qualities he adorned 
with that eloquence which was then in ſuch re : 

pute, and appeared in council equally eminent, 
equally uſeful to his country, as in action. By 
him Thebes. firſt roſe to 3 . and 
pk him ſhe loſt her hs 2 


Soon 
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' 
ay 
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one” 
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| Pacday, 


do him as un infiraRtor,/20; forinichis mindrby 


Diod. Sic. 
J. 16. ſect. 2. 
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den was "the acenephited, perſondgeyr 
&'Pythagocein philoſopher un Bio. giyen ts 


choſe! precepts;; whoſe effects whit: already: 
eminently diſplayed in Epaminbbdas. | But theſe 
ptetepts do not ſeem to have been received by 
Philip: wich "that due regard to theid intrimſic 
worth, which che virtudus Theban had diſcos 
veled. Tetzꝭ 49! repurdble” and konoutable ur- 


domphmthetits, they ſuffleientiy engaged kl 
atremtion; "andy under the ditectiom of tis tutor 
he attained to à remarkable proflcieney in the 
Fythagoreun doctrine. The ſume polite and ors 
namental tarts of Section be had alſo: the 
SOM 5s LI o itt unn 22 54415 
Tn ASV 3 to which he Ata of 2 


thagoras had been u tug in Italy (of which we have a 
ticular account in Juſlin, 1. 20. Polybius, I. 2. Nie 


Gen. $6crat. and other authors) obliged thoſe fe who 
could efcaje from the barbarity of I 
ſkekter in Greece, where they found proteclion and reſp 
and were emplo yed in inſtructing youth 3 in the ſevere 
and precepts of their philoſophy. Hence Epimin6hdis 
found an ufeful and agreeable preteptör in Lyſis ; - and hüte 
Naufithous, anothet of that ſet, was now at Thebes tent) 
to undertake the important charge of the young Macede” 
pjan prince. The poverty of Polzmnus may induce us to 
concur with the Abbe de la Tour, author of the Life" of 
Epaminondis, in ſuppoſing, that à public penſion was af 
ſped, to defray ae of * 

faireſt 
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furrſt oppottunltzes of #equifingy und Wes 
taught to admire all chofe aft — 


exxelled- | Elogquence was pointed Gur; 48 un 


in the proficieh 29 laboring 
5 gan. a be ebnen of Epamigöndas en. 
fched bis mind with K khowledge, 33 m 
the loyelineſs of yirti . High” and exalted ſen- 
timents of glory we were bet fitted to bĩs difp poſition; 


. and, all the arts and accompliſhments ich led 


to this, he e cultivated, an | eagerh 
acquired, . F rom the > great Theben he leaf. 
activity, and vigour in all military ' operations; 
addreſs and Jagacity in improving all opportupi- 
ties, and turning eyery incident to his advantage; 
but as t the mere A Paſts tet thi Strat 
man's, excellencies, TJaich, Plutarch, bis 5 
his magnapimity, and his clemency. of. thelp 
Philip poſſeſſed no ſhare by nature, bor did he 
acquire them by imitation, But, although the 
conduct of this prince may ſometimes give a 
ſanction to this ſevere; ſentence, yet may de res- 
ſonably conſider the hiſtorian as ſpeaking from 
the reſentment of 3 an, whoſe country had 
ſuffered by this prince power. To conceal his 
faults, and, by a ſtrained, defence, to convert his 
moſt exceptionable actions into ſo many inſtances 
of yirtue or abilities, is to deſtroy that profit- 
able 


89 
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; able. infrogtion which bis bitory may. afford. zo I | 
mankind. But it may be at leaſt aſſerted, with- 
out ; any; violation. of hiſtorical truth, that Philip 
of thole virtues. 
He vas ſenſible of, the worth and ,amiadlenels, 
and neyer failed to aſſume the exterior appear. 
ance of them and it. may be more. conſonant to 
his character to ſay, that an inordinate ambiti 
the firſt great paſſion, of bis mind, checked 
controuled all the humane and benevolent 125 
ments Which he received from nature and edyca- 
tion. Glory was his ultimate purſuit; ' ajjd, 0 
this, all his virtues were made ſubſet vient. 
Hence it it is, that we ſhall find this prince, who, ä 
from many inſtances of his conduct, appears by 
no means inſenſible to the dictates of juſtice and 
clemency, yet ſometimes acting injuriouſty and 
cruelly ;' forgetting, or neglecting, thoſe noble 
inſtructions he had received; and that example 
of true greatneſs, which we been potted, out 
to his imitation. 3 | 4s 


[ 10 4 LES 


Taar this young prince, whots b weil now 
began to fhine out, might want nd advantages 
to complete his education, he was not eonfined 
to Thebes, but ſeems to have been attended by 
his preceptors into different parts of Greece, 

One l 1, Where the peace which this country enjoyed in 
„* the beginning of the reign of Perdiccas, 1 
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che Ster. l. 
—— — 
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ted him to viſit che ſeveral utes; to 
tempers, manners, and: diſpoſitions 
people, who then ' engaged the general atten 
tion. The arts, the learning, and elegance of 
Athens, he ſeems to have particularly ſtudied, 
reliſhed, and admired. With the learned men 
of that city he formed eonnexions which conti⸗ 
nued during the whole courſe of his reign. He — 
revered and admired Plato, as appears from 42.1.1, 
that regard which he ever diſcovered to his fol- fu“ 
lowers: nor doth he ſeem to have been ebe , 
garded by the philoſopher.” He paid the due 
reſpect to the riſing genius of Theophraſtus; 
and that intimacy, to which he admitted Tfocra- 
tes, we ſhall have frequent occaſion of obſerv- 
ing. But his intercourſe with Athens doth not 
ſeem to have been entirely devoted to the adorn · 
ing his mind, or improving his taſte. The poli- 
tical ſtare of that city, the paſſions, inclinations, 
and preſent corruptions of its inhabitants, were 
objects no leſs fitted to gain his attention. Theſe 
he undoubtedly ſtudied with the greateſt dili- 
gence; for no man appears to have been more 
intimately acquainted with them. He well knew 
how to eſteem their good qualities, to deſpiſe 
their faults, and to derive the due 2 
from their n _ weakneſs, - 


Is 
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63 
Bog bs — axcurions-from Thehes, he vis 
FROGS? Gred Samathrace, and was there initiated in 
. thoſe grand myſteries of Ceren, which Ware c 
invented as Athens, at Eleuſis, and in other 
parts of Greece. Here he firſt ſaw Olympias, 
dle econ; davghneryof the: King of piu, 
. who was alſo initiated into the myſterjes, and 
waz now called Myrtalis, a name which the te- 
membrance of their firſt affection ſeems to have 
| pheſeryed, and occaſioned it o be frequently 
repeated, The affinity of their houſes nawrally 
engaged Philip's attention to this; princeſs, 
Pauſan in For Lanuſſa, the grand - daughter af Hercules, 
Tat. bad been eſpouſed by Peleus, the grandion of 
Achilles, from whom the kings of Epirus were 
deſcended. And her extraordinary beauty, 
Joined to the natural graces of ber tender yam. 
made an impreſſion on the young prince, which 
never was effaced, —_ 51 their n dif- 
e #71 $ 


Olivier, 1. 1, ti is allo prchatdley chat Philip x was ; permicted 
Rollin, e Epantinondas i in ſome of theſe expe- - 
ditions which have ſa highly exalted the military 
character of that great Theban. Men of diſtin- 
guiſhed note in Greeee thought themſelves; ho- 
noured by following the ſtandard of a general, 
* arms pierced into the very boſom of 
I Sparth 
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Sparta, and who, more han onct, made his 


denden meals io de en of deer very 


city.” PAY Stn Sy Fort ee 47 
N 00 Kn mot 1 bo wall s NEW N 05 
Warn Philip-was thus labourug in aqui 


all thoſe accompliſhments which might» render 
him great and eminent, the kingdom of Mace- 


63 


don became again diſtradted by the ambition of or 


Ptolomy, WhO was again encouraged to renew 


his pretenſions to the ſovereign power; again 


began to oppreſs the family of myntas ; and 
obliged thern once' more to apply-to Pelopidas, 
their protector His honour and hia diſpoſition 
both engaged him to tupport hia own fertiement, 
and to aſſert the "intereſts of his friends: but, 
as the Theban forces were otherwiſe engaged, 
he was obligeda0 collect ſome mercenary troops; 
and, at their head, marched. againſt the uſurper. 
As they approached, Prglomy-cantrived to cor- 
rupt thoſe mercenaries, to engage them to re- 


volt from their gencral, and to join his own. 


army: yet the very name of this iltuſtrious The- 
ban ſtruck him with more terror than the ap- 
pearance of an armed force. Single, and de- 
ſerted, as he was, the Macedonian humbled 
himſelf before him, acknowledged his fault, and 
implored pardon, as from a ſuperior :- ſolemnly 
promiling, for the future, to confine himſelf to 


the duties of a — to pay due allegiance to 
| the 
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. -the lawful heir of the thtone, and td behave, hi 


every particular; as 2 faithful friend and ally to 
the Theban ftate; and, as a ſecurity for his 
conduct, he gave his ohn ſon Philoxenus, with 
fifty other youig Macedonians, is hoſtages ; 

Nee nA e te 
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.16, and to raiſe new diſorders in / Macedon. At 


in the end proved fatal to him. His deſire of 
revenging the treachery of his mereenaries, was 
the occaſion of his falling into the hands of A 
lexander, the tyrant of Theſſaly; (from|whenee 
he was delivered: by his friend as ; 
and his reſentment of the ryrant's cruelty after- 
wards induced him to lead an army into Theſ- 
ſaly, where his fury and impatience to attack 
Alexander in perſon, hurried him into the midit 
of his enemies; and Nenne ut = 
beneath their numbers. | 


[ts Probancy the death of Altea 
Ptolomy once more to aſſert his pretenſions; 


leaft, we find that Perdiceas till ſuſpected his 
enterprizing temper z and, to ſecure the quiet 
poſſeſſion of a throne, which he had hitherto 
enjoyed but in name, recurred to the expedient 
uſually practiſed in this unſettled kingdom, and 
quid his * by murdering his tur- 


bulent 
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bulent guardian. - Thi. wn din Prince efts- C.., 


bliſhed in an undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the ſove- 


neee of his reign. 


10g Haide D angl i ugiti tit Wi nee 


1 but wanted the art of regulating and 
applying them; he had more boldneſs than 
firmneſs, more cunning than prudence, and 
more genius than judgment. He valued him- 
ſelf upon bis learning, and was paſſionately 
fond of men, without informing him- 
{elf whether . characters... anſwered. to the 


knowledge they had acquired. Not n | 


with ſupporting them. with his bounty, and en- 
couraging them by his favour, he admitted 
them indiſeriminately into his ſtricteſt cconk- 


dence; and even ſuffered himſelf to be abſo- 


lutely governed by one Eupratus, a philaſo- 


pher unworthy of the ſchool of Plato, —— he 
had been inſtructed who poſſeſſed the | prince 
with an high opinion of his ow proficiency. in 
ſcience, with an affectation of refinement and 


ſpeculation; collected all thoſe about bim, who 


might — this BFA: and made bi on 
fer pedants t to his generals. 


His Gabe with Tce Ae led 
him to oppoſe the Athehian intereſt. Amphi- 
Vol, I. F polis, 


05 


reign power: and, from” e 


ee 


— was; 4 prince; who did not want — 


Atheon 1.1 1. 
p- 508, 
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Boon 1.. polis, the perpietual ſuhjec of. diſpuie, was/ftilt 
died by tif hopl6>. but Perdiccasiperdiiig- 
ries | torily refuſed to//acknowiletige the juſting uf 


C4. 1. 


Xen. Fiſ, 


Grae. I. 7. 


aſſumech by the” force of . Tue Kthe- 


22 — — | 
imſelf 


Public faith, to adhere inviolably to the att of 


-bringing the king of Macedon to a juſt ſenſe of 
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their pterenſions,” dd prepare@ to defend hc 
poſſeſſion of this important city, which he now 


nllans, on their part, deterimet tb alert etienr 
right, andg For this purpoſel ſent out à CH 
derable armament; under the command ef a 


vnable to öppoſe this force, Which Rad 
defcated hir; ant? was on the Point of tegfitt- 
ing the city, When he was obliged to call in at- 
tifice to hi, inſtaner, and (pochtiy by tatnjet- 
ing with Gatfitthetite) Kg all advuntag 
"truce. ** The Athetiians werk july diffatisfied 
with the conduct of their 9 05 nov KE. 
turned with diſgrade, and ſome time after fell 
under the reſentment of his ebuntrymen. He 
Vas put to death, but without any public decka- 
ration, that the truce which he had concluded 
with Perdiceas, was the real càuſe of bis ſef- 
tence. The people rather affected à regard to 


the man whom tfiey had regularly commiſſioned, 
and even to approve of this truce, as a means of 


the equity of their cauſe. Nor bad they ſuffi 
dient 
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nians. The” uniced force” of theſe ſtates were 


genes ey fee e e e Bet | 


unhappily the Thebans left cheir glorious ge- 
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cient opportunity to aſſert their claim cffefually, Szew, L. 
being now engaged in aſſiſting the Lacedemo- WO 


neral'; and, with him, all the fruits of their Olymp. 10g | 


victory, ou Lall their” ſhorelived meer” and * 
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Tus elde Ich this | tiers 105 Abe ne- 
ceſſarily have on Thebes, was foon perceived 


by the powers bordering on Macedon, which 
had hitherto'been awed by that ftate, and pre- 
vented from attacking its ally. But now the 
declenſion of the Theban grandeur, eyidently 
foreſeen, appears to have encouraged the old 
enemies of the Macedonians to difturh their 


peace: The Illyrians had ſtill at their head the 


ſame brave and experienced prince, Bardyllis, 
whoſe age doth not ſeem to have abated his vi- 
gour, and whoſe arms had already proved ſo 
formidable, He now ſent to Perdiccas to de- 
mand the payment of that tribute which he had 
exacted from ſome former kings; and, on his 
refuſal, advanced at the head of a powerful ar- 
my to ſupport his claim ; which quickly rouſed 
the Macedonians, who marched out to oppoſe 
the iavaders. The valour of each army was 

equal: but the Illyrians were better diſciplined, 
d F 2 and 


Diod. I. 16, 
ſe, 2. 
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Boox R and better ondued; and found but little dif 
— 


ficulty; in gaining a complete victory. The 
poor remains of the Macedonian army, of which 
more than four thouſand, by far the greateſt 
Part of its force, had been cut to pieces, Was 
obliged to lay down their arms, and ſubmit to 


- the conqueror. Their King, who had not been 


deficient in acts of valour, fell a priſoner into 


the hands of his enemies, and there died of the 


wounds he had received in battle. His ſon 


| Amyntas, who now became his ſucceſſor, was 


yet io his infancy, unable to aſſume the govern: 
ment, much more to retrieve the diſordered and 


dangerous ſtate of his kingdom. Thus was 


Macedon left expoſed to all the conſequences of 
civil difſenſion, at the ſame time that it was 


driven to the brink of ruin by. gh mph} kn 


ö 3 ; 


calamities of a foreign war. 
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Mobokus- aſſerts; ated was 
till detained at Thebes, and there re- 
ſided; when the news of the total defeat of the 
Macedonians, and the death of their king, 
ſpread through the neighbouring nations, and 
reached this young prince. Education, exam- 
ple, his youth, and natural ardour, all conſpir- 
ed to render him impatient for ſome great occa- 
ſion of exerting his abilities; and this event 
ſeemed, as it were, the ſignal for his ſtarting 
forward in the race of honour and glory. Ac- 
cording to that' hiſtorian, he now eluded the 
vigilance of the guards, to whom the care cf his 
perſon was entruſted ; and fled privately away 
to Macedon ; reſolved to aſſiſt his family and 
country in their diſtreſs; elevated with expec- 
tations of renown; and perhaps not without 
. ed ere uns . 
was raiſed. | 
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of his confinement in that city. And this From 


fence of. his country, not ſingle or unprepared, 
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Bur, according to this account, Philip muſt 
have reſided for a much longer term at Thebes 
than three years, which Juſtin * makes the time 


to favour-a- relation, which Achenaeub T hath 
mT but which he ſpeaks, of as obſcure 
and uncertain. If is faig, "thay Plato conceived 
ſuch. expectations of this prince, that he recom- 
mended him to the late king Perdiccas as a peps 
ſon entirely qualified for a public truſt ; and 
that, in conſequence of the-philoſopher's adyice, 
Perdiccas placed him at the head of one of the 
Macedonian provinces, that he might. there raile, 
train, and diſcipline, a body. of forces, by — 
of a reſerve, .an any ſudden emergency. „If 
may credit chis relation, Philip muſt, have beet 
in his government at the time of his brother's 
defeat; and now appeared opportunely i in de- 


but at the d of a ee rejnforgs 
ere iy by % o4; ah 


Cixcunsraxczp as Macedon was at this 
time, a prince whoſe only virtue was courage, 
muſt neceſſarily have completed its ruin, and 
one who poſſeſſed leſs of this than Philip, could 
not have attempted to re-eſtabliſh} it. The 
choice of all its forces had been cut to pieces, 
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or made priſonera, in he late engagement; che 8er. it. 
remains were totally intimidated ; their Wound 
till bleeding, and the terrour of the enemy ſtill 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon their minds. The vic- 
torious: army, which Bardyllis had augmented 
by new levies, was every moment expected to 
pour down upon them; and nothing was ſpoken 
of, but the neceſſity of an abſolute ſubmiſſion; 
The Paconians, a powerful and warlike people, 
accounted; in earlier times, leſs barbarous ant 
more conſiderable than the 'Macedonians, had 
received ſome canſe of offence: from Perdiccas; 
and were now indulging their revenge, ravaging 
and infuking the kingdom: without the leaſt in- 
terruption or controul. Ancient pretenſions to 
the ſovereignty were at the ſame time renewed; 
and foreign enemies invited to ſhare the ſpoils of 
this unhappy kingdom, under the pretence of 
ſupporting the elaims of different competitors. 
Pauſanias, - whom Iphicrates had diſpoſſeſſed, 
openly aſſerted his right to the crown. The 
Thracians he had engaged to ſupport his title; 
and was now ready to invade the kingdom, at 
the head of a formidable army, which the king 
of that country had been prevailed upon to raiſe 
for his aſſiſtance. Argaeus, the old competitor 
of king Amyntas, looked on the victory of his 
friends, the IIlyrians, as an event highly fa- 
vourable to his pretenſions; which he alſo now 
avowed 
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Boa IJ. avowed and aſſerted. His known connenions 


Ibid. 


en che Ithyrians. The people ef 'Achens/ had 


who had preſumed to diſpute their right to Am. 


E 51 U F: -»i4 6 
Two pretenders to the crown, and four: far- 
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conceived an high reſentment againſt Perdiccas, 


phipolis ; and appoſec their attempts to .reggin 
diſpoſed to Philip, the friend of Thebes, and 
pupil ef their enemy Epaminondas. Tbey 
juſtly ſuſpected that this prince, if once ęſta- 
bliſhed in the peaceable adminiſtration of ni- 
fairs, would not be inclined to make them any 
conceffion which Perdiccas had denied. Ar- 
trigue, knew how to make the moſt flattering 
promiſes, when he Good in need of affiſtance: 
and fo effectually convinced the Athenians, that 
their intereſt was cloſely connected with his re- 
ſtauration to that throne, on which he: had for 
ſome time ſat, that they reſolved to exert them · 
ſelves in defence of his title; and, for this put- 
pole, ſent out Mantias, one of their cominan- 
ders, wich a powerful fleet, and three thouſand 


men. 


nidable enernis, now actually in arms, and 
; * ready 
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ready to ſurround him, were not capable of de- 
terring Philip from aſſuming the 'reins of go- 
yernment, under the title of regent and protec- 


tor to his infant nephew. His eloquence was 
now firſt exerted to rouſe the Macedonians from 


their deſpair; to recall' to their minds the cou- 
rage, and the ancient honours of their fathers; Pg. 
to inſpire” them with hopes of better fortune; 


and to engage them in a faithful allegiance to 


the reigning family. All the motives that 
could poſſibly diffipate cheir terrour, and con- 
ciliate their affections, were pathetically and 
effectually urged by this prince: his own un- 
daunted deportment gave weight to his argu- 
ments; and the appearance of his extraordinary 
merit made chem conſider fidelity and ſtrict ad- 


herence to him, not - bly as their duty, but 
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their true intereſt, He poſſeſſed all thoſe quali- 


fications, in an emmnent degree, which render a 
prince amiable in the general eye. His perſon 
was remarkably graceful, and commended af- 
fection and eppetk: his addreſs and deportment 
were obliging and infinvating : his confummare 
penetration had not the leaſt appearance of re- 
ſerve: he had affability the moſt pleaſing and 
flattering ; natural and unſtudied; without chat 
timidity and hefitating condeſeenſion, that awk- 
ward and ridiculous mixture of caution and af- 


tegcd openneſs, which the great may ſome- 
; times 
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dignity of regent was by no means ſuited to the 
greatneſs of his ambition, now inflamed by the 


which his merit had acquired. The oracle was 


| Macedon ſhould arrive to the higheſt grandeur, 
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times betray, who know the uſe of affability, 
and vainly hope to appear what nature forbids 


them to attempt. He had a. temper gay and 


unclouded ; a wit: indulged with apparent eaſe, 
but ever well corrected. Such accompliſhments 
are oftentimes found to be the veil of deep de- 
ſigns and turbulent paſſions; but are frequently 
known to raiſe ſuch prejudices in favour of the 
poſſrſſor, as caution and reflection cannot cons 
quer. The bare appearance, therefore, of ſuch 
a prince, in a time of public danger, muſt have 
had a conſiderable effect: and the firſt experiencę 
of his abilities, in the beginning of his regency, 
ſtrengthened the expectations of the people, and 
confirmed their attachment to him. But the 


popular favour, and general good opinion, 
induſtriouſly publiſhed, which promiſed that 


under the reign of a ſon of Amyntas: and it 
was receiyed with all poſſible deference. * This 
<«.is the man,” they cried, whom we are to 
< regard as the deſtined deliverer of his country, 


Let us reflect upon the dangers now impend- 


ing over us, and can we hope for any ſecurity 


but from a king like him, or that an infant 
— reign can be at all conſiſtent with the preſent 


OM cc ſtate 
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« ſtate of Macedon? Can it be expected, that 
« a young prince, fired with a generous love of 


« olory and power, will exert all his abilities in 


defence of the glory and power of another? 
No: let us make our cauſe his own: let us 
« offer him a prize worthy to be contended for; 
and let us place that prince upon the throne 
« of Macedon, whom the God himſelf points 
« out to us, and commands to be received as 
our deliverer.” ' Such ſentiments were, no 
doubt, - propagated vich all dligenee by the 
friends and partiſans of Philip, and were heard 
with all attention. And, as the circumſtances 
and inclinations of the Macedonians favoured 
the ſchemes of his ambition, the infant Amyn- 
tas was ſet aſide, without difficulty, in a king- 
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dom which had frequently been uſed to ſee the 


lineal ſucceſſion interrupted; and Philip himſelf 


rity. 


was now inveſted with the royal title and autho-⸗ 


| Tnus was he happily and eaſily put in poſ- 


ſeſſion of the firſt darling object of his aſpiring 
hopes. And, having aſcended the throne of 
Macedon, he inſtantly began to .exert himſelf 
with due policy and vigour, for the defence of 
his own power, and the welfare of his new ſub- 
jects. His attention was, in the firſt place, 
turned to the army wore: had ſuffered ſo ſeverely 


in 
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Tux art of. war bed dot, 88: yet, A duly 
underſtood.in, Macedon, though, from the car 
lieſt ages, the ſoldiers of this kingdom had been 
remarkable for natural valqur: and, in a di 
ordered ſtates where many computers frequentiy 
contended for the ſupreme power, and the g- 
vernment was weak and precarious, it is caly-to 
conceive. that princes might have been tempted 
ro. conniye at many relaxations in military dis 
cipline, in order to preſerve the affections of 


their ſoldiers by this falſe indulgence. | But 


Philip's views were much juſter, and more ex. 
tenſive. The obfervations he had made, and 
the inſtructions he had received in Greece, formed 
him completely in the military art ; and taught 
him to regard an exact regulation of his army 
as the ſure foundation of all his future hopes. 
He therefore applied to this work with an at- 


- tention ſuited to its importance. He began with 


providing @ ſufficient quantity of arms for hi 
ſoldiers; and, in the form and management af 


theſe, made ſuch alterations as his experience and 


obſervation had ſuggeſted.  ' His forces wert 
conftantly exerciſed, reviewed, engaged in mack 
battles z trained and inured to form, to move, 

| to 
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to march, wittveaſe and regularity. Every thing Ser- U. 
that! tended 1o/lamurm and indulpdhce was Engl 
T heir vtres wereinever-ſulfered to 
ae need though [4] ho Rimſelf was yet Athere. 
nod caieful-tb-iaforce this firifttegard-to the Ui 
ciplinezof his camp by his ownexample. His e | 
act care, in baniſhiag lutury and effeminacy, con» 
tinued dutihg the hole courſe of his reign. We 
learn from Palyatuus , that one officer was diſ- . 443. 
miſſett from his ſervice; for uſiug warm baths; and 
two others for entertaining a fluging girl. The 
men of moſt diſtinction in his army were not 
permitted to make: uſe of any carriages in theit 
march, either for themſelves, ot for their bag- 
gage 3- Which was allowed de be 30 more than fr.“ 
_ ſeryants could carry z nor were the number of 


theſe, permitted ee e e 
aber required, 2 
do ien 575 | | 

Anne the, inflancts of kis ee the 
modelling and regulating his army, and training 
up his ſoldiers to the military art, ve may reckon 
one which Arrian ? and lian ꝶ bath aſcribe ? 4 
to Philip: and: that is the inffitution of the + in, 
AOPT®OPOI, or ſpear- men, as they were called. 466K 
Theſe were carefully choſen: from all the noble 
families in Macedon; educated and infiructed; 


aft! 02 nee. ral wat . Alber. in loco 


in 
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dais chamiber-door by turns; they attended him 
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in all liberal acoompliſhmenta, ut the royal court; 
from their carlieft years, and employed in all of- 
fices about the King's perſon. They guarded 


in hunting and in battle; they had peculiar ho- 
nours and privileges, and particularly were ad- 
mitted to dime at the king's table Thus he 
contrived to Keep, as it were, a number of hoſt: 


nacges, to ſecure the allegiahes of all the nobles i 


Macedon : and theſe youthis, early taught to 


0 J. 8. e. 6, 


: pany on a march, to allay his thirſt in a tavern, 


ſtantly under his inſpection, and, of conſequence; 
fired with emulation to render themſelves worthy 
of his regard) ſerved as a'gloriotis ſeminary (ſo 
Curtius * call them) of future generals and ol 
ficers; on whoſe abilities and zeal the king 


might have the firmeſt reliance; And, for this 


purpoſe, it was particularly neceſſary that they 


ſhould be enured to an exemplary obſervance of 


his regulations: Not all the favour which he 
ſhewed them; not all the affability and condes 
ſcenſion with which he entertained them, as his 


equals and companions, was ſuffered to encou- 
rage them to the leaſt relaxation of his rigorous 


| diſcipline.” One of them, who had left his com- 


was ſeverely chaſtiſed. Another, 'who; when hs 
ſhould have remained under arms, was tempted 
to lay them down, for the greater convenience 
1 0 
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of plundering, was put to death without mercy ; Ster. I. 
and without the leaſt regard to his intimacy n 


wich the king, which ad encouraged he 
commit chis offence." | 5 


| A tber Philip formed the b. Di 
mous Macedonian PALAxx, which afterwards 
performed ſuch effectual ſervices on many oc- 
caſions; which ſo greatly contributed to his 
ſon's conqueſts in Aſia, and which appeared ſo 
formidable to the Romans, at a time when its 
figure and its-arms alone remained, without the 
ſpirit by which it was originally animated. Ho- 
mer was the fource from whence the Grecians 
drew all their knowledge: and, from the fol- 


lowing paſſage of his immortal poem, Philip 


is ſaid to have conceived the firſt idea of this 
renowned body: | 


Arwig os het ewde, | X0pug 4.56 ave ave. 
Yaver i | ene nogubeg Nahr eiu 
Nevaray' ag u i pee GAATAGTE. lliad. N. 1 31. 


An iron ſcene glearhs dreadful ofer the fields; 
Armour in armour Iock'd, and ſhields in ſhields. 
Spears lean on ſpears, on targets targets throng: 


Helms ſtuck to helms, and man drove man along. 
P OPE. 


I G Taus 
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Tus Diodorus relates e but it hath hoen ſug 
rr nat without teaſbn, that Philip was 
hy nv means the original inventor of che Pha- 
lanx, but only new modelled and diſciplined a 
body, with which the Macedonians, as well as 
all the Gredians, were altrady well acquamted. 
In che time of Philip, this Phalanx was com> 
poſod of a body of inſantry vf about fix chu 
ſand men, which uſually formed his main battle. 
Their arms were a ſhort cutting ford, a largt 
ſquare buckler, four fert in length, and two und 
an half broad; and a pike fourteen cudits dong 
called by the Grecians EAPIEZA. This body 
was uſually drawn wp fictern in depth: whe files 
wore ſometimes doubled, ſumetimes divided; um 
the different exigencies required: and, in whe 
manner of their evolutions and oounter-m 
?, ings, on ſuch occaſions, Philip imtoduced an 
alteration which he deemed of conſequence, as it 
tended to encourage his o.] ſoldiers, and to in- 
timidate the enemy, The original. manner of 
this counter-march, which the Macedonians in- 
vented, was ſo contrived, as to have the appear- 
ance of a retreat; the new method, which was 
adopted from the Lacedemonians, had an op- 


polite effect, and ſhewed like a bold and x un- 
daunted onſet. 
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Tat ſpace between each Phalangite, on their 
march, (as Polybius * hath deſeribed this body 
in the time of the Romans) was four cubity ; 
and the diſtance between the ranks the ſame: as 
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they advanced towards the enemy, the men 


cloſed to half theſe diſtances; and, when they 


were to receive the enemy, they locked till 
cloſer, ſo that the diſtances were but one cubit. 
Their pikes, as hath been obſerved, were four- 


teen cubits long. The ſpace between the hands, 


and that part of the pike which proje&ed be- 
yond the right, took up fout, and, conſequently, 
each pike was advanced ten cubits beyond the 
body of the ſoldier. So far did they advance 
towards the enemy, from the ſoldiers of the firſt 
rank; while thoſe alſo, of all the four ſucceed- 
ing ranks, projected beyond the front to their 


ſeveral proportional diſtances. The ſoldiers of 


all the other ranks behind the fifth held their 
pikes, (which could not reach the enemy) raiſed 
and reclining a little over thoſe before them, ſo 


as to form a kind of roof to ſecure them from 


all miffive weapons. But this was not the only 
uſe of thoſe ſoldiers, whoſe pikes could not reach 
the enemy. They were moſt effectually em- 
ployed in bearing up againſt thoſe. who pre- 
ceded them, and ſupporting them with all their 
ſtrength. So that the charge was ever made 
with the whole united force and impetuoſity of 

"WY all 
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Book I; all this mighty body; immoveable and impregs 
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® ut ſopra. 


nable by its union; and without the leaſt poſ- 


ſibility, of a retreat for thoſe ſoldiers who were 


on every ſide cloſely locked in, and oo for- 
ward by their comrades, 


Tur difficulty of n vu che of this 
body, appears evidently from its deſcription; 


the difficulty of opening or breaking it Poly- 
bius ® thus demonſtrates, by comparing it with 
the diſpoſition of the Roman army. Each Ro- 
man ſoldier, faith this hiſtorian, takes up in fight 
two cubits : the ſame diſtance muſt be allowed 
for ſhifting their ſhields, and wielding their arms, 
The whole, then, is twice the diſtance of the 
Phalangites, when they move to attack the ene- 
my. Every Roman, therefore, oppoſes two of 
theſe, and is obliged to make head againſt ten 
different pikes. And, when the Phalanx waits 
to receive the enemy, the numbers and difficul- 
ties are doubled. The efforts of the aſſailants 
might indeed ſometimes break one or more in 
this vaſt foreſt of pikes. But then, (as Livy * 
hath obſerved in one particular inſtance) the 
pike, ſo broken, ſtill continued to fill up the 
tremendous range, without any vacancy or in- 
terval: nor was its broken point incapable of 
doing execution. 


A LATE 
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- A LATE author ® of a diſcoutſe on the Roman 
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art of war is of opinion, that the principal de- © Duncan's 
fect of the Phalanx lay in its « B Wr=cp 1 
armour, and order of battle,” In reality, ſaith comment. 


« he, the pikes of the two firſt ranks only were 


« ſerviceable in an engagement; thoſe of the 


« reſt ſcarcely availed any thing. The men of 
« the third rank could not ſee what paſſed in 
A the front, nor had any command of their long 
« pikes, which were entangled- and locked up 
between the files, without a poſſibility. of mov- 
ing them to the right or left: hence the Ro- 
mans found no great difficulty in ſurmounting 
« an obſtacle, formidable indeed in appearance, 
but at bottom very trifling, They had only to 
© gain upon the pikes of the two firſt ranks, 
that they might join the enemy, and fight 
« hand to hand. This they were enabled to 
« do by their large bueklers, with which they 
© bore up the pikes of the Macedonians, and, 


* forcing their way under, reached them with 


their ſwords. * All refiſtance was then at an 


end: the Phalanx, unprovided for defence, 


* and rather embarraſſed than aided by their 
« pikes, could no longer ſtand the furious charge 


of the Romans, who made dreadful havock 


with their pointed ſwords. We find at the 
+ battle of Pydna, where Paulus Zmilius gained 
* ſo complete a victory over Perſeus, that no 
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1 
e: than twenty thouſand Macedonians were 


« ſlain, with the loſs of only one hundred men 
thor adds, it is impoſſible to aſcribe to any other 
cauſe, than to the inſufficiency of the pike, 
Jer Pia e 3 —_ with _ 


Ps Ef dat 3 
with the urmoſk caution on ſuch 8 ſutheck: Far- ä 
ticularly as Folard *, from whom 3 
tions are almoſt exactly copied, has pronqunerd 
poſitively on the inconvenience of the Macedo- 
nian pikes. But it is obvious to remark, that 
the battle, here brought as an exampic to eſta- 
bliſn this theory, doth nat afford a ſingle ei- 
oumſtance in favour of it; but, on the contrary, 


44. doth. remarkably confirm that of Polybiug, In 


the firſt place, we find the conſul Amitius uſing 
all poſſible artifiee to bring Perſeus from his 
ground, which he had choſen particularly for the 
- ſake of his Phalanx: and to which he ohſti- 
nately adhered, till accident, or rather the po- 
licy of the Roman, abliged him to advance” 
The ſight of the Phalanx, though deſcending 
into a leſs advantageous place, ſtruck AEmilus 
with horror and amazement. It was attacked 
with all imaginable gallantry in front, but hore 
an A before it with ſuch ureligible impecu- 
olity, 


=s 1 _— ——_ * * I * 
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| that ili vent his carments i an Sec v. M. 
ofity, Amalius 62-4 jg 


eines the NE the . — -of 
this body: and the confuſton of the battle,” be» 
gan to deſtroy the firm and folic form of the 
Phalanx; then it was, that this able Roman con · 
ceived hopes of ſucceſs: then it was, that he 
ordered his legions to attack it in the intervals 
and vacancies now laid open. {B} And to this 
difpofntior Livy “, in expreſs terms, aſcribes the 
victory. Had the whole Roman army, faith he, 
continued to make! its impreſſion on the front, 
it muſt have run directly on the Macedonian 
pikes; nor could it have . ebe 
of oy n n m n n 


406 4. eyidentior cauſa W bits quam 
quod mylta paſſim praelia erant: quae fluctuontem turba- 
runt primo, deinde disjecerunt Phalangem: cujus confertae, 
& intentis horrentis haſlis intolerabiles vires ſunt. $i carp* 
tim aggredierido circumagere immobilem longitudine et gra- 
vitate haſtam cogas, confuſa ſtrue implicantun: f vero ab 
latere aut ah terga aliquid tum uli increguit, ruinae modo 
turbantur. Sicut tum adverſus catervatim incurrentes Ro- 
manos, et interraptâ multiſariam acie obviam ire cogeban- 
tur; & Romani, quaeunque data intervalla effent infinu- 
abant andines fas. Qui fl unitersã acie in frontem ad- 
verſus inflzuftam Phalangem concurriſſent,. quod Peligais 
principio pugnae incaute congreſſis adyerſus cetratos evenit, 
induiſſent ſe haſtis nec confertam aciem ſuſlinuiſſent. Liv. 
in a loco a | ; 


*% 


* cap. 4% 


64 Tus 
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Tus Phalanx, therefore, appears to have 
hain irreſiſtible in almoſt every caſe,” but where 
the inequality, or accidental obſtructions in the 
ground, or the unwieldineſs, occaſioned by its 
numbers, made it break or fluctuate. This way 
the chief inconvenience attending on the Pha. 
lanx, which is ſaid to have been greatly increaſed 
by the later kings of Macedon, who were en- 
abled to augment this body to ſixteen thouſand 


men. Though their diviſion of the Phalanx, 


thus augmented into ten diſtinct battalions; ſeems 
to have been purpoſely intended to obviate this 
inconvenience. And, if once broken, either by 
the nature of the ground, or the artifice of the 
enemy in retiring, and tempting the Phalangites 
to a diſorderly purſuit, or by any other cauſe, 
the miſchief became totally irreparable, as it 
was abſolutely impoſſible for them ever to rally 
and reſume their form. „ Ye ins, or 9s. IO 

Anoruzs defect of this body ſeems to hive 
been, that its rear was left entirely expoſed and 
defenceleſs. Men armed with long pikes, and 
exceeding cloſely drawn up, could, by no means, 
if attacked behind, face about readily, and pre- 
ſent their arms that way. Accordingly, we 
find, that in the battle of Cynocephalae, where 
the Roman conſul F laminius conquered Philip, 


the 
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the latter king of Macedon, a legionary/tribune, Ster. II. 


with a few manipuli, undertook to break through 
a formidable body of the Macedonian Phalanx, 
which continued, after the diſperſion of their 
comrades, to Ugh firmly on nnen wing; 
fette his deſign, cut the hndmoſt pen. and 
vg che ee to 41 


Tus Phalanx; Wu es Philip ly ca 
fidered: as his beſt and moſt effectual reſource : 
and the ſoldiers, of which it was compoſed; he 
treated with every mark of diſtinction and regard. 
That affability and affection, which he ſhewed 
to all his ſoldiers, and which he well knew how 


nn 
Ry 


to expreſs, without deſcending from his true 


dignity, were doubled to them. He gave them 
the honourable title of NEZETAIPOL, his fellow 
ſoldiers, a name invented to animate and encou- 
rage them, and to ſoften the utmoſt ſeverity of 
their toils. Such familiarities, ſaith the French 
tranſlator of Demoſthenes, are eaſily practiſed, 
and coſt a prince but little, yet eng 10 
of the om conſoquence:7 | 

Bur his different enemies were now pouring 
down upon him, and made it neceſſary to exert 


all his efforts and abilities to avert the danger. 


In his — difficulties he deemed it by no 
| means 


vo 
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Monks means inconſiſtent with his honaur, to treat, to 


1 Sie. 


promiſe, and to oblige. ' He began with ſending 


756. ei. 3. 4 deputation to the Pacdnians ; and, partly by 


bribing) ſame of their chiefs, partly by faig and 
artful promiſes, (the methads wich which he firſt 
began, and abe ayn continue to chnduct his de- 
figns) he prevailed on that people to grant him 


a peace, and to leave his tetritorĩes unmaleſted, 


From this experience of the effectual power of 
gold, he wWus induced to try the fame artifice 
againſt tho people of Thrace, HO had eſpouſed 
the intereſts of his vival Pauſanias. The wealth 
of the kingdom had been entirety exhauſted by 
the public diſorders, and gold was now ſo ex» 


- ceedingly ſcarce in Macedon, that Philip is faid 


to have regarded an only eup of that metal, as 
a poflefion of ſueh conſequences, that, for the 
greater ſecurity, it was always placed on his 
pillow, Vet, on chis preſſing oceafion, he uſed 


4 all his powers to raife a ſum conſiderable enough 
for his deſign; and by à magnificent preſent 


ee eee nun; 


[c] We. learn from Thueydides, 4 ere 
nary revenues of the kings of Thrace, thoſe preſents were 


accounted, which their richer ſubjects, neighbouring Princes, 


&c. uſually made to him, as well as to his nobles: and, 
that Philip, on this occaſion, gratified his pride, a: well ab 
his love of gold for that, in Thrace, it was efleamed mane 
honourable to receire than to give z contrary ta che cuſtam 
of Perfia, Thucyd. 1. 2, ſeft, g7. 

abandon 
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abandon. Pavſanias and his caufe, i- Thus was ho Sice: If, 
cxcricated rom ſomb of his immediate del. — 


ties, and, nee ow r N 
on formidable enmpetiter. F i 10% 3ff 


Bur Argaeus and the MEET cave him 
fill greater uneaſineſs: his intereſts demanded the 
ruin.of the one; the others were to be managed 
with the utmoſt addreſs and policy. Although 
their diſpoſitions. v were by no means, favourable 


for eſpouſing the cabſe of erben was the hopes 
of becoming maſters of Amphipolis, a ceſſion 
which that 85 could make no difficulty 4 
promiſing, if, 1 thelr interpoſition, he might 

be advanced to the throge. By the ſame con- 

ceſſion, Philip mig he have at once gained their . 
friendſtup: but 5 clearly ſaw the danger _ ry 5 
veſting fe, whotn he conſidered as his ene: 
mies, with a place of ſuch importance to the 

peace and ſecurity of his kingdom. He there» 

fore could not think of ſuffering the Athenians 

to poſſeſs it: on the other hand, he was to act 

with due caution and delicacy, fo as, if pofible, 

to give no umbrage to this people; and this 

could by no means be effected, if he Rilk con- 
tinued to keep pofſſefflon of it himſelf, He there- 

fore determined upon a meafure, dictated by 

the extent of his genius and policy. He with- 

— 1 drew 


1 © 
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Stra. "To: 
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Boon I. drew the Macedonian forces from Amphipolis 
or phipolis; 


and affected to renounce all claim to that city; 
by © a formal declaration, acknowledging the 


right · of its inhabitants to abſolute liberty and 


independence, as a Grecian, ſettlement, intitled, 
by the expreſs words and tenour of treaties lately 


and > free. from the controul of any 


foreign juriſdiction. By this means, whatever 


Ariftid. 
Orat, de 


Societ. tom. 


1. p. 480. 
Ed. Jebb. 


Diod. Sic. 
ut ſupra. 


oppoſition ſhould be made to the pretenſions of 
Athens, was to appear as the act of the inhabi- 
tants themſelves. And this declaration of Philip 


had the appearance of ſuch diſintereſted. genero- 


ſity, that the people of Amphipolis, in the firſt 
emotions of gratitude, decreed divine honours 
to him, as their guardian genius; expreſſed the 
warmeſt zeal for his ſupport againſt all attempts 
to diſturb his government at home; while, at 
the ſame time, they defended his frontier againſt 


all foreign attacks, that 1 be made on that 


hide. 


100 4 a Dl. 


ManT1as, the Athenian admiral, was now at 
anchor before Methonè, the city ſo called on 
the Thermaic bay, forty ſtadia diſtant from 
Pydna; and from thence detached a body of 
troops to reinforce the Macedonians, who had 
taken up arms for Argaeus. This prince now 


appeared 


\ 
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appeared at the head of his united army, and S8rer. II. 
preſented himſelf before the city of gae. He 


addreſſed himſelf to the inhabitants in the man- 
ner uſual in ſuch diſputes; inveighed againſt the 
injuſtice of the preſent government; ſupported 
his own title by every argument which his cauſe 
could ſupply z and urged: every motive of ho- 


nour and intereſt, which might induce them to 


acknowledge him as their ſovereign, and to fight 
under his- ſtandard.. But theſe people had too 
juſt notions of the merit and abilities of Philip, 
and of the weakneſs and inſufficiency of his rival, 


to ſuffer their allegiance to be ſhaken. They, 


with one conſent, determined to adhere firmly 
to the intereſts of the preſent reign, and ſhut 
their gates againſt Argaeus. Diſpirited by this 
diſgrace, he directed his march back towards 
Methonè; when Philip, who was now prepared 
to attack him, fell furiouſly on his rear, and 


cut it to pieces. The reſt of his army gained a 


neighbouring eminence, where they were quickly 
ſurrounded, and obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
priſoners of war. 


Is this battle Argaeus fell, and thus freed 


Philip from all the dangers and. commotions 
which might ariſe from his pretenſions. His 
Macedonians, Philip diſpoſed among his own 
troops, and freely admitted them to renew their 

oaths 


9 
Bbox I. 3 with a confidence well calculated 
to attach them to his inteteſt. All the Athenian 
. priſoners he created with the utmoſt diſtinctibn 
ſhould be inftantly reſtored to them; bi ex- 


Demoſt. in 
Ariſtec. 


Polyaen. 
L 4+ © 17. 


| had formerly ſubſiſted between Athens and king 


Amphipolis, his deputies were inſtructed to ſpeak 


| colonies in Thrace and Madpdon, yet were 
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preſſed the greateſt veneration for their ſtate; 
and the moſt cordial affection, and tender con 
cern, for its citizens; and thus ſent them 
home, ' deeply affected with the politeneſs, and 
humane diſpoſitions, of the young king of 


| » 1 LS S713: 3 790 
Tux Athenian priſoners had ſcarcely arrived 
at their city, hen ambaſſadors from Philip ap 
peared in the aſſembly; where the late conduct 
of their maſter gained them the utmoſt favout 
and attention. In his name they propoſed a 
peace; and a renewal of chat alliance which 


Amyntas. On his part, the faireſt profeſſions 
were made of regard and amity : and, as to 


of it as a city to which Philip had no claim, 
and which was no longer dependent on the crown 
of Macedon, either to hold; or grant to ethers. 
His overtures were received with all attention 


by a people, who, although they derived con- 
ſiderable advantages from their conqueſts and 


2 8 greatly 
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ly diſcouraped by the vaſt | Stor, UI, 
greatly diſcouraged by expence of ſends Stor. 


at preſent, well inclined w make a peace with 
Philip, on ſuch honourable terms as he now 
offered,” Theſe,” as they conſifted- entirely in 
words and promiſes, he made no difficulty of 
as yet, think ſo taghty of Philip's power, and 
were not ſo well acquainted with his policy, as 
to imagine that he could not preſume to violate 
any treaty which they might conclude with him. 
They therefore contented thernſelves with ſeeing 
Amphipolis independent on Macedon ; per- 
fuaded that they might, at ſome time, recover 
x by fotce of arms. Not the leaſt mention 
was now made of it; but the treaty, without 
any ohjection, or difficulty, accepted, concluded, 
and ratified, entirely to the ſatisfaction of Philip; 
who, in the depths of his artifice and policy, 
conſidered it only as a temporary expedient : 
fully determined, that no engagements, of this 
nature, ſhould raiſe 7 obſtructions to his fu- 
ture deſigns. | 


Tarsz actions engaged the firſt year of Phi- 
lip's reign 3 and, haviag chus far provided for 


_ the ſecurity of his power and kingdom, he 


received 
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Boow I. received an account of the death of A 
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5 3 couraged the Paeonians to diſtreſt and haraſs 
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gis, king 
of the Paconians. A ; fimilar event had en- 


the kingdom of Macedon; and now Philip, 
inſtructed by their invaſion, determined to em- 
brace the ſame; occaſion of oppreſſing them. 


He entered their territories with the choice of 


all his forces, encouraged and invigorated by 
their late ſucceſſes. The enemy who marched 


out to meet him, were utterly -defeated; and 


the whole nation obliged to ſubmit implicitiy 
to the conqueror, 1 1 
ep ee ee 11 11 K. 


" 4 a $ 


but this. a = far the moſt Semih ; Bardyllis, 
king of the Illyrians. The victories which this 
prince had gained oyer the brothers and the fa- 
ther of Philip; the ſhameful tribute which they 
had paid him, and which he till demanded ; 
the acquiſitions which he had already gained in 
Macedon, and the danger with which his in- 
creaſing power ſtill threatened the Kingdom; 
all engaged this prince to revenge the injuries 
done to his family, to aſſert the hondur of his 
ſubjects, and to provide for his own defence and 
ſecurity. He therefore aſſembled his ſoldiers; 
and, by a ſpirited diſcourſe, inflamed their minds 


with 2 of glory; rendered them impa- 
tient 
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the honour of their arms; and, having thus 
repared them for actions of valour, marched 


ten thouſand foot and fix hundred hore. - Bar- 
dyllis perceived che approaching ſtorm, but not 
without emotion: he would have been well 
pleaſed not to expoſe his reputation, purchaſed 
by a long life of military toils, to any hazard, 
againſt a prince in the active part of life, of 
extraordinary vigour and abilities, and who al- 


ready appeared formidable by his late ſucceſſes. 


Ambaſſadors were therefore ſent from the Illy- 
rian, with propoſals of peace, on condition that 
each party ſhould be acknowledged ſovereign 
of thoſe places which they then poſſeſied. To 
theſe overtures Philip beldly replied, that an 
equitable and an honourable peace would be 
entirely conſonant to his inclinations ; that he 
could not regard any peace, as either equitable 
or honourable, but ſuch a one as ſhould effec- 
rually confine the Illyrian within his -abcient 
limits. That he ſhould immediately relinquiſh 
all his conqueſts in Macedon, -were the terms 
which became the king of Macedon to propoſe z 
and theſe the only terms he was determined to 


further negociations. The Hlyrian king ordered 
7 Vor. I. H his 


P A 
towards | the confines of IIlyria, at the head of 


accept, This ſpirited anſwer put an end to all 
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called Plinthion, to fall with all their weight 
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his troops to march; and, with a due intrepi- 


dity, ſought out the bold n ads 


Tu armies of the two nations were nth 


equal, that of the Illycians being compoſed of 


ten thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe, 
They were alſo equally animated, though by 


different motives. The Macedonians ſought to 
revenge their late diſgraces, and to regain the 


honour of their arms: the Illyrians came on in 
the pride of former victories, and were eager to 


ſupport their advantages, and maintain the 


glory they had already gained. As they ap- 
proached, each army endeavoured to ſtrike ter- 
ror into their aſſailants, by horrid | ſhouts and 
outcries, according to the ancient cuſtom” of 
theſe nations. The Illyrians advanced in one 
large column, of: that kind which the Greeks 


upon the enemy. The right wing and center 
of the Macedonians were compoſed of their 
choiceſt infantry, and, among theſe, the Pha- 
lanx lately formed. On the left, Philip ſtationed 
his cavalry, who were ordered to wheel about 
and attack the Illyrians in flank ; while the 
prince, at the head of his favourite body, ſtood 
firmly in the front, and bravely ſuſtained their 
charge. Both ſides fought with equal valour, 
and "oy onal long in ſuſpence. Al 

length 
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length, the Macedonian cavalry-began to make 
ſome impreſſion, both on the flank and the rear 
of the Illyrians ; while all the boldeſt efforts of 
the Phalanx, and all the military {kill of their 


royal general, were exerted to break their front. 


Victory began, at length, to favour, and, after 
a long and obſtinate conteſt, to declare for Phi- 
lip: repeated charges, directed with due ſkill, 
and executed with becoming valour, obliged the 
Illyrian column to bend and fluctuate: the Ma- 
cedonians preſſed their diſordered enemy on all 
ſides; on. the front, the flank, and the rear; 
and, with great havock, broke and diſperſed 
the whole army. More than ſeven thouſand fell 
on the field of battle; and, among theſe, the 
gallant old king Bardyllis ; whoſe mind and body 
ſtill rerained ſuch vigour, that, at the age of 
ninety, he fought bravely on horſeback. This 
man had raiſed himſelf, by his valour, from a 
ſtate of the greateſt meanneſs arid obſcurity, 
Having firſt gained a few followers, he ſupport- 
ed himſelf by rapine and plunder z and, by 
remarkable equity and exactneſs in the diftribu- 
tion of the prey, attached his followers to his 
intereſt, and greatly increaſed their numbers. 
Hence he ſeems (in this ſavage nation, where 
power was chiefly founded on violence and perſo- 
nal bravery, the great mark of merit) to have been 
enabled to taiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty. In 

H 2 this 
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Macrobiis, 
Photius 
Biblio. p. 
1579. 


Cic. de Off. 
I. 2. ſect. 4. 


ro0 


Door 1, 
dad now fell in « manner worthy of a warlike 


this account is not agreeable to the eſtabliſhed 


Diodorus, and to imply, that Philip did really 
make this innovation in the Macedonian cuſtoms; 
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this ſtation he acted with becoming vigour; 


prince. 


"Far purſyit » was, for ſome time, continued 
with conſiderable ſlaughter; but, as the rout 
diſperſed and ſeparated the enemy, Philip, who 


well knew how far to purſue his victory, recall- 


ed his ſoldiers to the field of battle; where he 


cauſed the dead to be interred, and, as Diodo- 


rus * hath recorded, erected a trophy in honour 
of this important victory. It is certain, that 


maxim of his predeceſſors ; and that Pauſanias, 
as hath been already obſerved, aſſerts, that 
neither Philip nor Alexander ever erected a 
trophy in honour of any of their many victories. 
Yet, in the medals which have been preſerved, 
both of the father and the ſon, we find a re- 
verſe charged with one of theſe memorials of 
victory; which ſeems to favour the account of 


and rather choſe to imitate the manners and 
uſages of Greece. And if fo, it is a circum- 
ſtance the more worthy of attention, as it ſeems 
to be an indication of the aſpiring temper of 
this prince. His firſt great ambition was to 

make 


; 
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make his kingdom be conſidered: as a true and 


genuine member of the illuſtrious community 


of Greece. This was an honour the Greeks 
were now by no means diſpoſed to grant him 
and every circumſtance of diſtinftion many of 
them were ſufficiently ready to point out, Hence 
might poſſibly have ariſen this affectation of 
conforming to the Grecian manners: which was 
by no means accidental, or lightly conceived by 
Philip; but the reſult of deep deſign, to place 
himſelf and his ſubjects in a more honourable 
view than that of barbarians, in which their 
enemies were willing to conſider them; and to 
aboliſh every, even the minuteſt, cuſtom, which 
might tend to preſerve the memory of a diftinc- 


tion ſo odious and mortifying. 


However this may be, the ambitious and 
daring ſpirit of Philip, enlivened and elevated 
by ſucceſs, now meditated ſtill greater and more 
extenſive deſigns. The late victory had com- 
pletely freed his' country from the incurſions of 
a dangerous ensmy; and reduced Illyria to the 
condition of a province dependent on Macedon. 
His abilities, his ſucceſſes, his whole deport- 
ment, obliging and engaging, both by nature 
and by art, all conſpired to captivate the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, and to attach them with 


particular firmneſs to his. ſervice, They now 


H 3 ſpoke 


For 
Seer. II. 


Diod. Sie. 
vt ſupra, 
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Boox I. ſpoke of nothing but the greatneſs. of their 
king; and, under his direction and command, 
were prepared to undertake the moſt hazardous 
enterprizes, Thus animated, and thus ſupport- 


ed, Philip now determined to go on in that 
courſe of bold and hazardous enterprizes, which 
he had hitherto purſued with ſo much good for- 
rune; and, not contented with ſecuring the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, (which -many. 
princes, ſituated as he had been, would have 


thought ſufficient for their glory) reſolved to 


render his kingdom much more opulent and 
flouriſhing, much more powerful and welpen 
able. 


AmPnieoL1s he conſidered as a eity, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which was, in the firſt place, neceſſary 
to his future deſigns; and which both glory and 
intereſt equally prompted him to reunite ta 
Macedon. But many difficulties there were to 
obſtruct an attempt of this nature, which re- 
quired the moſt conſummate policy to ſurmount. 


The Athenians had by no means reſigned their 
pretenſions, but prepared to reduce the city by 


force of arms. The Amphipolitans, on their 
part, had now taſted the comforts of freedom; 
and determined, if poſſible, to maintain their 
independence: for this purpoſe, they attached 
themſelves to the Olynthian league, which had 

- Once 
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once more grown powerful by the ruin of the Ser. II. 
Spartans. The people, who formed this con- . 
federacy, appeared well - diſpoſed to defend them, 
both againſt the Athenians, with whom they 
were, at this time, engaged in a conteſt; and 
againſt Philip, whom they juſtly dreaded and 
ſuſpected. Iphicrates, the Athenian, was once 
more ſent againſt this city, whoſe abilities ſoon 
made him maſter of all the adjacent poſts, The 
town was blocked up; when a party of the ci- 
tizens, in the Athenian intereſt, promiſed to Demot. 
deliver up one of the gates to him, and gave RES. 
hoſtages for 'the ſecurity of their performance. 
Theſe hoſtages Iphicrates committed to the care 
of Charidemus, the commander of a body of 
hired troops, who then fought under him, and 
was himſelf obliged to return to Athens, whither | 
the diſſatisfaction of his countrymen had recall - 
ed him. Charidemus, pretending to reſent the 
wrongs of Iphicrates, refuſed to ſerve under 
Timotheus, who had ſucceeded him; and re- 
turned the hoſtages to the Amphipolitans. The 
Athenians were thus defeated in their hopes of 
gaining the city; and Timotheus himſelf was 
ſoon after obliged to raiſe the ſiege, as he had 
not forces ſufficient to oppoſe the Olynthians * 
and Thracians, with whom he was at once 


engaged, | 


1 7 | 1 
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Tur Amphipolitans, thus ſecured from their 


gree of inſdlence, and to have given Philip real, 
or pretended, cauſes of complaint. Fhe Olyn« 
thians plainly perceived, that theſe muſt neceſ-- 
ſarily produce an open declaration againſt them 
on the part of Philip; and that a place, here 
many of their ſubjects had ſettled, was in im- 
minent danger of falling under the dominion of 
2 prince, whoſe power was already become for- 
midable to his neighbours. What uſe he might 
be tempted to make of ſuch an acceſfion of 
ſtrength; how far their intereſt might be affected, 
and their welfare rendered precarious by it, was 
uncertain, They, therefore, determined to quiet, 
all their ſuſpicions and jealouſies at once, and to 
provide effectually againſt all conſequences, by 
a timely union with Athens; and now ſent their 
deputies to, that city, to . an accommo- 
dation and alliance. | 


Such a conjunction could not but appear in 
the higheſt degree alarming to Philip; his future 
hopes entirely depended on defeating the de- 
ſign; and, for this purpoſe, that artifice and 
policy, which had always ſo great a ſhare in the 
ſucceſs of all his ſchemes, were now effectually 
exerted. His agents were inſtantly diſpatched 
to Athens ; : the popular leaders, and public 

FE miniſters, 
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miniſters, were gained; and-1he people fiatrered Ster. H. 
with the faireſt and moſt plauſible declarations. 
To give theſe an air of greater fincerity, a ne, 
gociation- was commenced, and a formal ſtipu- 
lation made, that the Athenians, in the firſt Demos. — — 
place, ſhould be put in poſſoſſon of Amphi- fd. 3. 
polis; and that they, on their part, ſhould give 
up Pydna to Philip; which, though famous 
for its fidelity and attachment to Amyntas; an 
attachment carried even to adoration, as we | 
learn from. Ariſtides , yet had revolted from * Ort. de 
Philip, and commited itſelf to the protection 2. p. 40. 
of Athens. Under the pretence of preventing 
the inhabitants of this city from taking the 
alarm, and ſeeking the defence of ſome other 
ſtate, the whole tranfaction was privately carried ,,_ ._ 
on in the ſenate of five hundred, without being 
referred, as uſual, to the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple: and, by this means, there was the greater 
room for evalion and ſubterfuge, and better op- 
portunity for delays and difficulties. The Athe- 
nians, fired with expectations of regaining 
Amphipolis, the great obje& of their wiſhes, 
ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed, and, with the 
moſt infotent contempt, refuſed to receive any 
overtures from the Olynthian deputies ; a treat» 
ment which juſtly irritated their ſtate, and de- f _, 
termined it to give all poſſible oppoſition to the fora. 
Athenian intereſt, | 
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| Boorl. Tus was the' diſpoſition with which Philip 
Gwe wiſhed" toinſpire the Olynthians. He inſtantly 


applied - himſelf to them, while yet their reſent- 
ment was violent; he flattered, he courted, he 
promiſed them, and they readily hearkened to 


his propoſals. With an air of the utmoſt friend- 


ſhip and cordiality, he gave them up Anthemus, 


a city which ſeparated -Olynthus from the ſea, 


and which had, for a long ſeries of years, ac- 
knowledged the juriſdiction of the kings of 
Macedon : and, thus gratified and obliged, the 


p Olynthians made no difficulty of entering into 


ſtrict engagements with their benefactor. By 
theſe means did this conſummate maſter of in- 
trigue diſpel -that - ſtorm, which, had it once 
burſt forth, muſt have deſtroyed his riſing great- 
neſs, and engaged a powerful and important 
people firmly to his intereſts, who had ever re- 
garded him with envy and diſcontent, and were, 
but a moment before, -prepared to-unite with 
his moſt dangerous antagoniſts. - 


STRENOTHENED by this new alliance, he 
made no ſcruple of avowing thoſe hoſtile inten- 


tions, which he had, for ſome time, entertained 


againſt Amphipolis. He had art ſufficient to 
perſuade the Olynthians, that their intereſt, as 


well as that of Macedon, required that he 


ſhould reduce this city to his obedience, This 
| people 


PHILIP KING OF MACEDON: 
le had alſo ſome to againſt the Ss. II. 
peop wrong: to urge againſt the u., 


inhabitants. It was therefore determined to 
unite their reſentments ; and Amphipolis was 


preſſed by a vigorous. ſiege, The Amphi- 
politans, more affected by danger, when 
it had once fallen upon them, than attentive to 
the means of preventing it, had recourſe to 
Athens in this emergency, and ſent two of their 
citizens to deſire the protection of that ſtate. 
The Athenians had juſt now given an uncom- 
mon proof of attention to their public intereſts. 
The iſland of Euboea had been, for ſome time, 
under their protection; and its reſpective cities 
were governed by perſons devoted to their ſer- 
vice. Diſorders, however, had ariſen; and a ſedi- 


tion, fomented and ſupported by the Thebans, 
whoſe forces had been admitted into ſome of the 


cities, threatened the whole iſland with a revo- 
lution, Meneſarchus, the governor of Chal- 
cis, had been guilty of ſome outrages againſt 


the Athenians: Themiſon, who governed in 


Eretria, had alſo given them a particular cauſe 
of complaint, He had taken from them the city 
of Oropus, ſituated on the confines of Attica and 
Boeotia, and given it into the hands of the 
Thebans; who till obſtinately refuſed to re- 
ſtore it to a people, who either could not, or 
were not diſpoſed to make uſe of any other 

n means 
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Boon I. means for recovering this city, but thoſe of re. 
WYY monſtrating, and pleading the juſtice of their 
pretenfions,' et theſe chiefs now found them 
ſelves obliged to in plore the aſſiſtance of the 
Athenians, who, notwithſtanding all former 
complaints and quarrels, could not but ſee the 
neceſſity of ſupporting their intereſt in Euboea, 
which, by its ſituation, ſerved either to com- 
mand, or to defend, the country of Attica; | 
and, by its fertility, ſupplied it amply with pro- 
viſions. But, although the attempt of Thebes 
| was ſufficiently alarming, yet doubts and delays - 

Demoſt, e were ariling 3 when Timotheus, the great A- 

Cherſon, in thenian general, appeared in the aſſembly. 

« What, my countrymen,” cried he, © the 

64 Thebans are in the iſland ; and are you de- 
< liberating? why are you not already at the 

port? why are you not embarked ? why is 

« not the ſea covered with your navy ?” 80 
Zſcb, ut ſpirited an addreſs, determined them at once: 
for. in five days, they entered Euboea; in thirty, 
they obliged the Thebans to come to terms, and 
Dem, ©. to evacuate the iſland; and, on their return, 
2d. , Hierax and Stratocles, the deputies of Amphi- 
polis, appeared before them to implore their aid 
upon a like occaſion, They repreſented the 
danger of a junction between Philip and Olyn- 
thus in the ſtrongeſt light; and earneſtly preſſed 
them to ſend out their fleet, to take a city under 
their 
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their protection, which they had long defired to 
poſſeſs 3 - and, by that means, to prevent it from 
falling under the power obs ol common. 
eue. 


» 


Tus late inſtance of r viai' made Phi- 
lip ſee plainly the neceffity of having once more 
recourſe to artifice. He therefore addreſſed a 
letter to the Athenians, which he well knew how 
to draw up in the moſt ſpecious and infiruating 
terms, In this he acknowledged their preten- 
ſions to the city, which he now beſieged ; he 
renewed the aſſurances of his friendfhip ; he 
declared, that it was his real intention to ſurren- 
der Amphipolis to them; and that, for this 
purpoſe, and with this deſign alone, he had 
now laid fiege to it. The Athenians, who were 
entirely engaged by a general revolt of their al- 
ties, and dependent towns, (which produced the 
war, called the ſocial war) eaſily ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be amuſed by theſe repreſentations ; 
and, pleaſed with the leaſt appearance of a 
pretence to juſtify them in not engaging in an 
enterprize, for which they were not ſufficiently 
at leiſure, abſolutely. rejected the propoſitions of 
the Amphipolitan deputies ; and refuſed to fend 
ſuccours to a city, which they fondly imagined 
they ſhould receive without any trouble. Phi- 
lip was thus left at liberty to preſs the city with 


double 


Seer, II. 
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Boo J. double vigour; a breach was made in the walls; 


Diod, Sic. 


the Macedonians entered; and the citizens, find- 


L. Ging all reſiſtance ineffectual, were obliged to 


1 
e 


Diod, Sie. 
ut ſupta. 


to his protection; and determined him to ſhew 
a juſt regard to the welfare and tranquillity of 


ſurrender themſelves to the mercy of a con- 
queror, whom they had provoked by an ob- 
ſtinate defence; though, by an unaccountable 
inconſiſtency of conduct, they ſtill continued 
to "Pay him divine honours. | 


1 now maſter of has ne ba: 
tented himſelf with baniſhing thoſe who had 
oppoſed him with greateſt violence, and treated 


the reſt of the inhabitants with ſufficient lenity. 


His deſign was by no means to exterminate, but 
to command them. The ſituation and impor- 
tance of their city, and the extent and con- 
veniencies of its commerce, recommended them 


ſo valuable an acquiſition. Far from gratify- 
ing the expectations, which the ſlighteſt grounds 
had been ſufficient to make the Athenians enter- 
tain, he reunited Amphipolis to Macedon, 
and reſolved to brave all the reſentment of that 
people; yet, ſtill with due caution and policy, 
he judged it neceſſary to arm himſelf againſt any 
effects of that reſentment ; and, for this pur- 


poſe, determined to cement the union which 


now ſubſiſted between him and the Olynthians. 
THEY 
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Tazy were poſſeſſed of a conſiderable power, Stor. Il. 
both by ſea and land. They had conceived 55272707 
high notions of their own importance, and had ga, 
already diſcovered their jealouſy of Philip's in- 22 2. 
creaſing power, which, though it had for the © 
preſent ſubſided, yet might ſtill break out, on 
any future alarm. Favours and benefits, there- Ofpntk. 3. 


ſect. 4 2 


Fore, were the only ſure means of confirming ibi. 


them in his intereſt ; and he ſoon found oppor- 


tunities of -gratifying them. The revolt af 


Pydna afforded him a fair occaſion of marching 
againſt that city, in order to reduce it to his 
obedience. . The ſiege was formed; and the 2 
Pydneans, unſupported by their new ſovereigns 
were ſoon obliged to ſurrender, Libanus and - Liban. 
Ariſtides + have both aſſerted, that, at the verytime „ 
when theſe people were performing thoſe ſolemn t 
rites, by which the terms of their capitulation Seer. tom, 
were ratified, Philip ordered his ſoldiers to fal! mY 
on them without mercy, and thus cruelly maſ- 
ſacred a conſiderable number of the citizens. 
But ſuch an inſtance of barbarity would not, 
it may reaſonably be preſumed, have been 
omitted by Demoſthenes, who. repreſented all 
the actions of this prince in the blackeſt light; 
nor is it at all conſiſtent with the tenour of his 
actions: for, although his humanity was, on 
many occaſions, made to yield to his policy and 
ambition, yet unneceſſary barbarity was neither 

con- 
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Boox I. conſiſtent with his temper, nor his intereſt; It 
— ſeems more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he ac- 
 cepted of the ſubmiſſion of che inhabitants, 
without inflitiog any extraordinary ſeveritiet, 

and without diſgracing his preſent to the Olyn- 

thians, to whom he now gave up Pydna, by 

putting them in poſſuſſton of a city, depopulat- 
ed and polluted by the blood afhelpleſs wretohes, 

who had laid down their arms, and yielded chem- 
kl W cn 39-2 b. | 


To gray 'the Olynthians/ fill farther, be 
in the next place, turned his arms againſt Po- 


tidaea. This city had been taken ſome yeats 
ſince by Timotheus, and was now in poſſeſſion 
of the Athenians; but, as it had been originally 
dependent on Olynthus, with profeſſions of the 
trueſt affection, he made a tender of his affift- 
ance, in order to reduce it to their obedience. 


His propoſal was readily. accepted; and he now 
marched, at the head of a formidable force, 


againſt a city by no means capable of contend- 
ing with the united powers of two ſuch confe- 
derates. The gates of Poridaca were foon ob- 
liged to be thrown open to receive the beſtegers. 
The Athenian garriſon, from a vain expectation 
of relief, retired into the citadel, and rhere 
continued the oppoſition, till, convinced of 
their abandoned and deſperate condition, they 
con- 
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conſented to yield to ſuperidur force, and ſur- ur 

rendered theinſelves priſoners of war. In this p 

ſiege, Philip affected only to be conſidered a8 S 
ally to Olynthus, to be engaged entirely on their 
account, without any hopes of private advan- 
tage. The city, therefore, was inſtantly- given 
up to the Olynthians: but the Athenian priſoners 
he took under his protection, as the citizens of a 
ſtate, for which he profeſſed the greateſt vener Diva. $1e, 
ration and regard. With declarations the moft 
flattering, and with every mark of honour and 
eſteem, he freely diſmiſſed thoſe Athenians, 
loaded with favours, and conducted, in ſecurity, 
to their city. Thus tempering. his very hoſti - 
lities by a deportment the moſt obliging and 
careſſing; fo as ſtill to have room for palliating 
his conduct, and diſguiſing his moſt flagrant 
oppoſition, by t the ſpecious plea of neceſſity. | 


Faux now began to ſpeak loudly of his ac- 
tions; and all the adjacent ſtates beheld hit 
with admiration and terrour. A ſpirited and 
ſeaſonable aſſociation might ſtill have cruſhed his 
growing power; but his manners and qualifi- 
cations were admirably calculated to fruftrare 
ſuch deſigns: his engaging affability, and inſi- 
nuating addreſs, ſtole the affections of all "who 
approached him: they who beheld him, could ven & 


ich dg 
not conceive him. dangerous or aſpiring: atrd; ih Low Legs 
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ook E. * they had onee converſed with him, even 
the cleareſt evidence could ſcarcely efface their 
prejudices in his favour. His penetration piereed 
into their moſt. ſecret ſentiments z his caution 
and policy concealed his on; while he ſeemed 
implicitly to refign himſelf up to all thoſe. who 
were admitted to his preſence, with an appear- 
ance of undeſigning confidence, capable of im- 
poſing on the moſt guarded, and beft experi- 
enced in the ways of men. Hence it was, that 
the powers, concerned to oppoſe him, were per- 
ſuaded that they enjoyed, or might eaſily Ac 
quire, his friendſhip : and, inſtead of 
- meaſures for the general defence, each thought 
themſelves ſufficiently ſecure, when his arms were 
turned away from them; and, by this fatal in- 
ſenſibility, ſuffered that power to increaſe, with- 
out any effectual interruption or controul, which 
was at length to involve them all in one general 
ruin. | | 


} 


Puli, on his part, knew how to improve 
every opportunity, and every inſtance of im- 
prudence in his rivals. He had now firmly ſe- 
cured the friendſhip of the Olynthians, by put- 
ting them in poſſeſſion of ſome places, which, 
had he kept himſelf, their garriſons muſt have 
conſiderably weakened his army. And, having 

thus 
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thus | Divided for the ſecurit rity of his kingdom j g., — 


reconciled e powerful d r ſtate to wn 


government, and en it in his ſervice 
the ties of intereſt ar gratitude, his aftive ſou 
prothþred kim to take the advantage of thoſe 
Hodrabi circu mftances, and to march out of 
his dominions in purſuit of further conqueſts. 
The people of Tract Had long conlidered Ma- 
cedon as 4 diſtrict rent from their * dominions : 
they had frequencly infeſted it, a and ſometimes 
vi ſucceſs j their late attempt to ſet Pauſanias Thueyd,1,23 
on the throne Philip s art could ii improve into a 
fur cauſe, and juſtification, of h hoſtilities. A 
chem, therefore, he now 


w determined to march; 
ind the character of their King gave him juſt 
grounds to hope for ſucceſs. 


Corrs, who at this time er the eaſt· 
ern Thrace, poſſeſſed the Cherſoneſus, and the 
coaſts of the Egeati ſea, as far as the Euxine. 
He had at firſt diſcovefed ſome wiſdom in the 
adminiſtration of affairs, He ſtrengrhenet him- 
ſelf by an alliance with Athens; and gave his | 
daughter in rr to Iphicrates; on which ng 
occalion he diſcovered ſuch ſatisfaction, and 95 
thought himſelf ſo much honoured, that he even 
deſcended to wait at table on thoſe who were 
ſembled at the nuptials. He had no fixed re- 
12 ſidence 
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ſidence in 155 dominions; but, as they 5 
the moſt beautiful foreſts, and vere watered b 

many rivers, whole banks were N 
wich variety "of fragrant flowers, he ranged about 
with his attendants, and pitched his tents where- 
ever the, beauty of | the place invited him. Theſe 
delightful retreats gave a wild and romantic 
turn to his. mind, ſo that he at length conceiyed 
the fancy of. being enamoured with Minerya. 
He quitted his court, and pierced i into the re- 


, ceſſes, of his groves, to enjoy, as he pretended, 


the converſation of this goddeſs. All prepara- 


tions were made for the reception of his divine 
miſtreſs; and his guards ſent out to ſee whether 
ſhe was not attending to receive him; their an- 
ſwers were fatal to them, whether they ſoothed 
his folly or declared the truth; in either caſe he 
revenged the diſappointment, by putting them 
inſtantly to death. He ordered one of his con- 
cubines to aſſume the attributes and ornamentsof 
the Athenian Minerva. In a word, his mind ws 
totally diſordered, which appeared no leſs in his 
public conduct. He engaged his ſon-in-law to 


wage war on his country; and, having gained 
a naval victory over the Athenians, by means 


of this general. he deprived them of all theit 


territories in the Cherſoneſus, and attacked 
their Salonics on the coaſt of Thrace. 2 o ſup- 


port 
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port. this war, he demanded? a loan from "he" Sacr. II. 


people of Perinthus, which they refuſed, He FIR 
then deſired, that they ſhould, ar leaſt, grant him, Pr wage? 
ſome troops to replace his garriſons, that he . Luet. 
might | be enabled to appear with, all _ forces 
in the field, The Perinthians, flattered them- 
ſelves, that it would be in their, power to keep. 
thoſe places, where they were. to be ſtationed, .as. 
a ſecurity for his performing the terms of their 
ſtipulation; and therefore agreed to his demand. 
But this capricious prince treated their ſuccours 
as priſoners, and refuſed to 2 them with- 
out a ranſom. | > 
Soom. ah {the as; nia x. 9 Philip 
marched. The particulars of his expedition 
are not recorded exactly by any hiſtorian now: 
extant: but the Thracian king ſeems to have 
fled, with precipitation, at the bare rumour of 
ſo formidable an enemy; for, from a fragment 
of Theopompus, which Athenaeus + hath pre- +1. . p. 
ſerved, we learn, that, on the third day of their, ***' 
march, the Macedonians poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Onocarſis, a delightful reſidence, ſituated in 
the midſt of a foreſt, to which Cotys had opened 
ſeveral avenues; and which was moſt frequently 
the ſeat of his enjoyments. The Thracian prince, 
thus driven from his favourite ſettlement, and 
13 unable 
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unable to oppoſe an enemy who were now f 


traverſing waſting domin ö 
ee eee Pl bye 


1.198 contents ate not known, but, we muſt ſup- 


Plot. in 


Djod. Sic. 
ut ſupra, 


. he makes,” | 


poſe, were in the higheft' degree extravagant. 
The bare mehtion of a letter from Cotys raiſed 
a" loud exclamation of « contempt and ridicule 

among the Macedonian courtiers. © Yes,” re- 
plied Philip, 4 from Cotys ! doth that excite 
«your ht? you little think what © | 


* -+ 
\ 


Tux arms of this prince were as a 
his negociations. Some few parties of the Thrs- 
cians were ſent out againſt Philip, whom he 
with caſe diſperſed, and purſued his march to 
the ſhore. He encamped near Crenjdae, a co- 
lony of the Thaſians, equally diſtant from the 


mountains of Thrace and from the ſea. ' The 


beauty of the ſituation was ſufficiently ſtriking: 
lake, into which there entered divers ſtreams and 
rivulets, tempered the dryneſs of the ſoil ; which 
uced fruits of the fineſt and moſt dene 
d, and roſes of a peculiar hue and fragrancy, 
But Philip, however delighted with the charms of 
nature, was determined to this reſidence, by a 
much more material conſideration.” The grand 


object of bie attention were thoſe mines of gold 
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in the neighbouring mountains, of which he had  Szer. II. 
been well informed, and from whence he pro- | 
wiſed himſelf confiderable- advantages. Tle Le- 
drove out the Thracians from Crenidae, wich Dat. 16 
they: had juſt built (without any regard n 
alliance witk Athens); ſettled a colony of Ma- 
cedonians there, and called the place, after his 
own- name, Philippi, ſo famous afterwards, in 
the Roman hiſtory, for: the defeat of Brutus ad 
Caſſius. He then proceeded to examine the 
ſtate of thoſe celebrated mines: his ſoldiers de- Aflepiods 
ſcended, with their torches, into a vein, which w.. 
had not been wrought upon for a conſiderable 7775757 
time. Here they traced the art and labour of "Li 
the ancient poſſeſſors. Canals' had been con- 
trived, with infinite pains, to drain off the Water, | 
which burſt forth into ſubterraneous lakes; and 
many circumſtances appeared to encourage bad 
to facilitate his though” the barbardus 
inhabitants had, for a long time; neglected this 
important fund of wealth. Numbers were in- 
ſtantly employed; and all the contrivances, 
which ingenuity could ſuggeſt, were made uſe 
of, in order to work thoſe mines to greater ad- 
vantage than had hitherto been derived from 
them. The ſucceſs rewarded his labours; for 
he, by this means, eſtabliſned an annual reve- 
nue of ten thouſand talents, without any bur. 
den or impoſition on his ſubjects. And, how- 
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"boon 1.2 ever ſeverely the philoſopher Seneca [o] FE 
bee fobken-of/this-tiaalattion;:fobhs d erb 
will not be thought unworthy of the attention 
of a wiſe prince. He now ſtruck that cele- 
brated coin, which was called after his o.] 
name: it was diſperſed liberally to promote his 
aſpiring ſchemes, and ſoon became of general 
; high eſtimation, as formed of the pureſt metal 
pointe; which theſe mines afforded. By this he was en- 
| abled to reinforce his army with a numerous 
bady of mercenary ſoldiers, of whom many were 

45 found-in all the ne — teady to 
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* Alclersodotas eee quainplurimos a Phi- 
liꝑpa in metallum antiquum, olim deſlitutum, utexplorarent, 
quae ubertas 30 eſſet, quis ſtatus; an aliquid futuris reli - 
quilſet vi vetus avaritia: deſcendiſſe iltos cum multo tumine, F 
multos duraſſe dies: deigde longi via fatigatos vidiſſe fumina” 
ingentia, & conceptus aquarum inertium vaſtos pares noſtris, 
nec. compreſſos quidem terra ſupereminente, {fd liberae 
laxitatis non fine horrore viſos. Cum magna haec legi vo- 
luptate, intellexi enim ſaeculym voſtrum non novis vitiis, 
ſed jam antjquitos traditis laborare : nec noſtrã aetate pri- 
mumavaritiam vonas terrarem lapidumque rimatam in te- 

nebris male abſtruſa quaeſiſſe. Hi quoque majores noſtri, 
quos celebramus laudibus, quibus diſſimiles querimur nog 

eſſe, ſpe duQti montes ceciderunt, ut ſupra lucrum ſub ruina 
ſteterunt. Ante Philippum Macedonem reges fuere, qui 
pecunĩam in altiſſimis uſque latebris ſequerentur; ; & relicto 

ſpiritu libero, in illos ſe demitterent ſpecus in quos nullum 
noQium, dierumque ren diſcrimen; & a tergo lucem 
relinquerent, &c. Ie! 5 8 Fenseg, 
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receive the 
prince : and this con he liberally diſtributed in 
all the ſtates whoſe councils ot actions might 
effect his deſigns: where numbers of creatures 
were thus ſecured in an age of luxury and de- 

pravity, who conſidered themſelves as retained” 
by a generous maſter, and obliged to be ever in 
readineſs to act, to ſpeak; to adviſe, to inſſuence, 
Juſt as his ſervice required, and his commands 
dictated. Having thus projected and prepared 
the means of facilitating his future deſigns; and 
having made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
the eſtabliſhment of his new colony at Philippi, 
he proceeded to purſue his advantages over the 
king of Thrace, who, on the other * was 
amn; e by — rr 1 


of an and renowned ' Seer 1. 
pay opulent br 


Wann Thnschens ind hiniſel obliged to 'Demott, in 
raiſe the ſiege of Amphipolis, ſome time before Dos 


this city was. reduced by Philip, that general fell 
on Thrace, and there made ſome conqueſts, 
which might have been improved ſtill further, 
had he been properly ſupported by Charidemus. 


But this commander withdrew his mercenaries, 


and paſſed over into Aſia, where he engaged in 
the ſervice of Artabazus, a revolted ſatrap. 
Here he ſoon found himſelf obliged to ſupport - 
his forces, by plundering ſome towns dependent 


on that ſatrap, whom he came to ſerve, When 
35 the 


I. the ſpoil was well nigh d, and ; 


from their general Cephiſodotus,, a fleet to con- 
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ther reſource. appeared, he pretended, to return 
to the ſervice-of the Athenians; and demanded, 


he would reduce” the Cherſoneſus to the ſub - 
jeftion: of the Athenians· This people, . encous 
raged- by theſe: hopes, granted his rqueſt; and 
Artabazus, by the interpoſition. af 
— a him to 

* 


n inſtead of performing * 
miſe, returned to the ſervite of Cotys, and! re- 
duced: two cities that were under the Athenian: 
juriſdiction; but, the extravagance of this prince 
increaſing with his ſucceſs, he was aſſaſſinated, 
in the midſt of his court, by two brothers, Py- 
thon and Heraclides, of the city of nus in | 
" Thrace; to whom chAthenians gave all the 
honours which they uſually. decreed to the mur- 
derers of tyrants; although they had been en- 
tirely prompted by private revenge, as Cotys 
had, ſome time before, enen 
Put to death. 


Gnesen Berindes, enen 
were his joint ſucceſſors, which produced much 
confuſion, by the attempts of Cerſobleptes to 
diſpoſſeſs the other two. Charidemus eſpouſed” 

him; 
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him; Anthenodorus and Miltocythes, who had 
ſome petty, ſoyerejgnries in Thrage, ſupported. 


cringe te ron 00 mus e 28 


obliged him to ſign, a breaty. whereby the Ather 


nians acknonledged Ferſapleptes. ſale of 
Thrace. _— 


Ar Athens this, treaty e 


their general condemned. ta, pay, a large fine. 
Miltocythes, ſupported by, the Athenians, af- 
ſerred the, right, of Berifides, and, Amadochus. 
But Charidemzus cauſed him, and his, ſan, to be 
ſeized; and, as, he apprehended. the, clemency 
decem. delivered, them into the hands 
of the Cardians, the maſt avawed enemies which. 
the Athenians had. in, thoſe.. parts: and. this 
people put them to death, with. circumſtances 
of the utmoſt cruelty. There nom remained. 
only Anthenodorus, who, depending on the af- 
liſtance of Ade, continued his attachment to 
the two 1 Athens, however, ſent no 
other their general Chabrias, with 
a ſingle veel, who, as, he had ng forces, was 
obliged to accede to all the demands of Chari- 

6 demus, 
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el of — 5 ur, the 7 people determined” 
wy to edrrect "it!" Chares was AF to Thrace with a 
flect of "kixty' Hall; who obliged Cerſobleptes o 
ſigh a more equitable rhbaty; and Thrace was 


divided” equally beween the three coheirs. Ir 
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Tu king of Macedon was frietly attentive / 
to-all/theſe tranſuctions; ard; though he as yet 
deemed it inconſiſtent with good policy to ute 
open force, in order to diſturb any ſyſtem which 
the people of Athens eſpouſed; yet it was ſuf- 
© "Kidiehtly apparent, that he ſtudied to derive'ad- 
vantages to himſelf from the diſorders of Thrace: 

bewog. in Phe Cherſoneſus, the great matt of all the Thra- 
cian commerce, from whoſe ports was derived 
an annual revenue of no leſs than two hundred 
talents,” was deſervedly the principal object of 
his regards. Here he determined to eſtabliſh an 
intereſt, by the ſecret methods of intrigue, un- 
til the terrour of his arms might be more op- 
portunely employed: To the pevple of C ardia, 
the principal city of this peninſula, he ſeems o 
have applied early; and to have founded his de- 
ſigns on their averſion to the Juriſdiction of the 
Atlienians, who formerly poſſeſſed, and no-] 
claimed the Cherſoneſus; ; though the war, in 
which they were engaged with the allies, pre- 
vented them from effectually ſupporting their 
2 title. 
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tile. Philip well knew how to take the due Seer, I. 
advantage of their embarraſſments. He was 


now powerful and formidable; his kingdom 
completely ſettled ; his frontier ſecured and ex- 
tended on one fide to the ſea of Thrace, and, on 
the other, to the lake Lycnitis : his finances 
were large and well regulated; and all the ad- 
vantages of commerce abundantly ſecured by the 
poſſeſſion of Amphipolis. Situated as it were, 
at an advantageous point of view, he ſurveyed 
the ſeveral ſtates of Greece; obſerved their dif- 
ferent intereſts, tempers, and diſpoſitions, their 
errours and corruptions : and, with the utmoſt 
reaſon, exulted in the proſpect, that the deſigns 
of extenſive power, which his vaſt ambition 
dictated, were now ripening to execution. 
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BOOK Taz FIRST, 
SECTIO N III. 


V7 ® ot now wiracing © the peril of 
this hiſtory, when Greece began to be 
the ſcene of many of Philip's enterpriſes, 
The affairs of that nation have already ap- 
peared to be in part connefted with his 
earlier actions: and from henceforward we ſhall 
find, that the events, which diſturbed the peace 
of its different ſtares, or called forth their at- 
mies, were many of them the effect of his ma- 
chinations, and almoſt all determined by his 
valour or policy. We ſhall find his life one 
uniform ſcheme of watching their commotions, 


fomenting their diſorders, and eſtabliſhing his 
own power on their weakneſs and corruption. 


The whole body, collectively, hath been already 
preſented to the reader, And it muſt be deemed 


a neceſſary part of this work, here to conſider 
its ſeveral leading members, in order to trace 


the internal cauſes, the latent ſources, of thoſe 
events, which we ſhall find gradually operating 
to the full eſtabliſhment of the Macedonian em. 

Vor. I. K | pire, 


See preliml - 
gary diſſer - 
tation. 
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pire, and the final ruin of a people, who have 


cer appeared highly worthy the attention of all 


of the.moſt important inſtructions, which hiſtory 


71. 8. c. 1. 


mutual diffidence, and mutual averſion; and 


ages ; and, from whoſe fall, we may derive ſome 


bs 4 


holds forth to rere 


Tar different laben of power, and the 
variety of fortune, which the principal ſtates; in 


their turns, experienced, had now inſpired them 


with the dangerous paſſions of revenge, jealouſy, 


raiſed: that ſpirit. of diſcord and contention for 
pre-eminence, which were the great baſis on 
which Philip founded his deſigns. The ſtates 
of Greece, ſaith Juſtin , while each was ambt- 
tious of commanding, all loſt that darling object 
of their wiſhes : and, while they ruſhed on with, 
blind fury to the deſtruction of each other, never- 
perceived, till they were irrecoverably loſt, that 
the diſtreſſes of every particular member inti- 
mately affected the whole body. 


Tus continual ſtruggles for power took 
their riſe from the time that the Perſian had been 


defeated, and were the chief cauſes of the de- 


pravation of manners which then began, and 
gradually increaſed, in Greece, down to its final 
ruin. The contending parties frequently found 

it 
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it convenient to apply ti to the Perſians for abt 
ance z a riation hom they had hitherto thought 
it their glory to regard with abhorrence and con- 


tempt. But their ambition now made them ſer- 


vile and complying. In ancient times, theit 


wars wete carried on with the ſimplicity and 
openneſs of a geherous and honeſt people ; but 
now igtrigue, and cabal, and corruption, began 
to prevail among them, though by ſlow degrees. 
Bribery crept in, even where the conſtitution de- 
manded and enjoined an utter contempt and diſ- 
regard for riches: and Perſian agents were ſeen 
in every ſtate, practiſing with miniſters, and in- 
fluencing he public councils, 


Bur, as all corruption is radial, the Athe- 
nians (particularly) could hot at once forget 
their original principles, but ſtill expreſſed, on 
ſome occaſions, thoſe ſublime ideas of virtue 
and integrity, which had been detived from 


their anceſtors. When the king of Perſia had 5 


ſent his agent to bribe the Peloponneſians to 
take up arms againſt them, inſtead of revenge 
and reſentment, they expreſſed the moſt gene- 
tous indignation at this baſe attempt upon the 
integrity of Greece: and thundered out a ſe- 
vere fentence of proſcription againſt the man 
who had preſumed to bring gold into Pelopon- 
neſus. But fuch appearances were never laſting, 
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Boos L. being generally MTs Dea e 
r= able motives, or were, at beſt, but the rem- 
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porary effects of ſenſibility and delicacy, which 
were foon forgatten with the occaſion, among 
a people, where reſolution and conſtancy were 
wanting, and where that uniformity and con- 
ſiſtency of conduct were utterly unknown, 
which only can render men really good and 
great, whatever principles they may have 1 im- 
bibed, or W character they may aſſume. 


ATHENS was now confeſſedly the eel and 
moſt eminent of the Grecian, ſtates, The ho- 
nours which ſhe had acquired in whe famo 
Perſian war, inſpired her citizens with the 5 
exalted ideas of virtue and glory. The ſucceſs 
of their repeated conteſts for liberty and pre. 
eminence, gave them the higheſt notions. of 
their ſtrength and abilities: and all the tranſac- 
tions of their country, frequently celebrated by 
their writers, and diſplayed in all the pomp.of 
eloquence by. their orators, inſpired them with a 
peculiar national vanity, which continued in its 
full ſtrength, even in their loweſt ſtate of de - 
generacy. Various and inconſtant in their tem- 
pers and paſſions, they were eaſily" provoked, 
ſaith Plutarch “, and as eaſily returned to ſen- 
timents of benevolence and compaſſion, Ad- 


mirers of wit, and encouragers of gaiety and 
6 plea- 
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| *"'bilx"afbrihiat to ſuch exceſs, Ster: — 
. foo > often 3 bo them in their 
molt it 15 t deliberations, and” ridicule be- 
ang l "teſt of truth. They poſſeſſed, in a 
beat degree; und even affected. a quickneſs of 
conception” and penetration; but this was un- 
happily acctbinpanied with an impatience of at- 


tention, and an averſion to . and well- 


weghtd i Colihiſels.  * 
yo" 


Wut 1 beben aa over the 
power bf Sparta, had their general ſurvived his 
victories, ſo dangerous a rival might have kept 
the Atheniang, duly attentive to their public 22 1 6. 
intereſts ; but ſtory aſcribes their ruin to that 
fatal ſecurity, with, which the death of Epami- 
nondas, inſpired. them. _ Confirmed in their 
power, as they thought, and freed from all 
danger and competition by this event, they now 
indulged their love of eaſe and ſelf- enjoyment, 
without meaſure or controk, 


Turin Adee 2c Seen Serbe by 
luxury; and luxury they adorned and recom- 
mended by all the arts and refinements of taſte 
and elegance. Muſic and poetry, public en- 
tertainments, and ſpectacles, had ever been 
the ohjects of their warmeſt affection; but were 
now made the buſineſs and occupation of their 
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N lizes... The. loweſt of the people were, i in a © 
— degree, JO: of the polite and | fine arts. 


raged by cheir raſfe, and x rewarded, magnificently 
by their opulence, A. public feſtival was, 0 
theſe. days, celebrated with more . expence, en 
gaged more numbers, and was, the object o 
greater attention, than, way , . do ſhe 
raiſing an army, or to the equipment of a. fleet, 
To the theatre particularly they had ever been 
moſt paſſionately devoted: and ſome of their 
meaneſt citizens, when in diſtreſs and ca tivity, 
had been enabled t to purchaſe relief 254 
by charming their maſters with the verſes ge 
their admired tragic writers. But now the ſup | 
port of the theatre was become ſo much 
concern of the ſtate, that their more ſerioi 
and momentous affairs were ſacrificed to it, by 
an aftoniſhing eſtabliſhment, which will here res 
quire to be 211 ATA 


Ix the early ages, the theatre knew not that 
magnificence, which viches and luxury after- 
wards introduced. Slight and unadorned edi - 
fices were occaſionally raiſed, the people ad- 
mitted freely. to the  entertainments, and the 
right of places and precedence entirely undeter- 
mined. The people aſſembled in a tumultuary 


manner, and the firſt occupier thougat himſelf 
entitled 
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of his ſeat. Hence diſorder and contentions 
ſometimes aroſe :: to prevent which, the -ma+ 
giſtrates ordained, that a ſmall price ſhould 
be paid for places, to reimburſe the expence of 
erecting the theatre. Though the tax was low, 
the poorer citizens complained; and Pericles; an 
able and artful politician, fatally conceived a 
ſcheme; of, ingratiating himſelf. with them, by 
removing this pretended grievance. It had been 
agreed, in a time of tranquillity, that one thou- 
ſand talents ſnould be annually depoſited in the 
treaſury, there to remain inviolable,-as a public 
reſource, in caſe of any invaſion of Attica. 
This was, for a while, obſeryed with the atten- 
tion uſually: paid to all new regulations. But 
Pericles propoſed, that this ſum ſhould be diſ- 
tributed among the poorer citizens, to defray 
the expences of their theatrical entertainments 
with a reſervation, that, in time of war, it 
ſhould be applied to the military ſervice, agree. 
ably to the original intention. Both the props: 
ſition and the reſtriction were accepted. But, 
as relaxations of all kinds degenerate ſooner ot 
later. into licence, the people became ſo intoxi- 
cated at length with the gay ſcenes with which 
riches and politeneſs entertained them, that no 
public emergencies could induce them to reſign 
theſe diſtributions; and we ſhall ſoon ſee them 
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vation; and, in its turn, contributed to-diffilſs 
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Boox I. forbidding any man, on pain of death, 10 move 
| dding any man, on pai | 


for reſtoring what was now called the theatrical 

mancys c r or Lach dther publis 
_ 2 | Nee a 

| TG 8 

--Dax theatre for whoſe i ſupport theyipronidud 

thus amply, was infected by the general depra- 


and inereaſe the infection. In the early a 
their drama was eminently rematkable for 
rity of ſentiment. Immorality, even in the 
mouth of à vicious character, Was Known to 
have excited a loud and general indignation in 
an Athenian audience. But now their ears were 


| accuſtomed to obſcenity and impiety (though 


theſe, it mult be allowed, were never made 
the great buſineſs of the repreſentation; nar 
were theſe the qualities, which rendered a cha- 
racter the favourite of the audience.) Formerly; 
they found alluſions in their admired - poets, 
which were, with pleaſure, applied to expreſs 
their ſenſe of the valour and virtue of their 
countrymen z now no character, however ex · 
alted or honourable, could eſcape the wanton- 
neſs and intemperance of their ſatire. And this 
unhappy ſpirit of ridicule, with which they were 
paſſeſſed, depraved their taſte, and corrupted 
their hearts. When the wiſeſt and beſt of their 
citizens was to be made * victim of their folly 
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and caprice,” he wur Arte tnadevontemprible and der- 
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the baſis of à demoeratical government, when 
this was impaired, their very conſtitution maſt 
have contributed ro hurry on their ruin. The 
final determination of all public affairs was in 
the popular aſſembly y and this aſſembly was 
now made up of Teveral diſtinct factions, which 


almoſt always purſuod their own particular views Dem. in 
and intereſts ; a8 to be excuſed from perfor rann 


ſervice in vat; from contributing their are in 
the public expences ; or the lie. The public 
leaders, and ſpeakers, perceived and flattered 
this weakneſs,” They were the ſprings which 
moved the whols community; the adminiſtra- 
tion was; in à great meaſure; committed to 
them; and they had, [a] ſome time fince; learn. 
ed the art of applying it to entiching and ag 
omg. ee men ee, n? 


[a] Ar ropnaurs, in mäny of his AY is particu- 
larly ſevere on the corruption, and fervile adulation, of the 
Athenian ozators. An ancient poet, from whom Athenaeus 
hath preſerved ſome fragments, in reckoning, up the ſeveral 
wares and commodities which were ſold at Athens, cloſes 
his catalogue, with Nee papa. The decifions 

of Trl caples, oe * doczoes. 
| | Arx. I. 36 b.645· 
of 
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E I. of them were already the, penſioners of Philip; 
and, while they earned his pay, at the ſame time 
ſecured their own power, and acquired the fa- 
your: of the people, by flattering their ſupine- 
neſs, and recommending -pacific' meaſures; under 

Various -plauſible Pretences. Sometimes the 
enemy was too weak, and inconſiderable, to be 
an object of terrour to the great ſovereigns and 
arbiteis of Greece: ſometimes he was too power? 
ful and formidable; it was raſh and impolitis 

to provoke. his reſentment ; 2. war was burden» 

ſome and expenſiye ; the balance of power a 

romantic conſideration; and the true intereſt of 
the ſtate. to attend to her domeſtic. affairs, and 
to ſecure and jmproye the advantages of com · 
merce. If ſome bold attempt, upon their do · 
minions, rouſed them from their inſenſſbility, 
then their national pride and vanity, dictated the 
moſt magnificent and pompous decrees and reſo: 
lutions: armies were to be raiſed; and navies 
ſent abroad: but, in theſe magnificent decrees, 
their courage all evaporated. Aﬀected delays 
aroſe ; their love of eaſe returned; they ſent 
out ſome mercenary troops (for to theſe were 
their - intereſts now. entruſted) commanded by a 
general, choſen by cabal and intrigue, He fails 
out, dreaded and ſuſpected by their allies, whom 
he oppreſſes and pillages; deſpiſed by the enemy. 
whom he takes care tq ayoid z and, when he 
at 
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at laſt, appears before. che place he is appointed; Ster. I. 


© reljeve, it i. In the. hands, of the .beliegers. 
Thus, like unſkilful boxers (to uſe the ſimili · 


tude of their own * orator) they think of de- 


fending, thepſclyes, when they have already re- 
ceived. the blow. , And, this defence. | Fw 


proyes weak and inſufficient;. even exerted 

ſeaſonably., Their forces then teturn z their 
general i 1s brought to E trial; and either con- 
demned raſhly for not e what, with A 
wretched collection a ibis Fg un: ic 
by any ſentiments of honour, or regard for the 

I 

public cauſe, 'and unprovided with |; Pay « or pro- 
viſions, he could not perform; or elſe he ſcreens 
his cowardice and bad. conduct, under the | pro- 
tection of 2 powerful faction, and ſo eſcapes 
from public juſtice. It is true, that, even in 
this ſtate of their degeneracy, ſome acts of va- 
lour were performed not unworthy of their early 
and uncorrupted age ; nor did they want able 
ſtateſmen, or valiant, Judicious, and faithful 
generals: but the firſt had the vices and pre- 
judices of their countrymen to encounter, as 
well as the appolition and eloquence of cor- 
rupted leaders: and their greateſt commanders 
were either laid aſide by the power of faction, 
or their abilities were rendered ineffectual by the 
general indolence and miſconduct of the ſtate; 
or, laſtly, they \ were condemned raſhly and un- 


juſtly, 


139, 
EXD, 


Dem. Phil, 
1. ſect. 14, 
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juftty,” and diſhulified from ſerving theipublic, 


af the tithe het! rhely ſervices were partici at 
Lb 


17 T6 hs 13 
— 


I ahbe! be att tae 
qþ exatnine what was the manner of private Ife, 
in Athens, at the eve of its downfal,” when every 

part of i its Eres betrays Tuch total cor- 
955 and depravity : and of this * Athetiaby 

ath paftici informed us. A love for pub- 
C, ſpectacles w was the firſt thing which the y 9 705 
was taught. Thete every object, which o 
inflame their paſſions, was preſented | to their 
view : they hung with an effeminate pleafure on 
che muſical airs, with which women wefe &<- 
ployed to enervate and captivate them: they 
waſted their important hours, which ſhould have 
been devoted to diſcipline and inſtruQtio on, in 
wanton dalliance with 4 performers and la- 
viſhed their fortune, and their vigour, in an in 


famous commerce with theſe, and other women 


of abandoned characters. The ſchools of their 
philoſophers were in vain open for their inſtruc- 
tion; and, poſſibly, theſe might have been held 
in ſome contempt, as fitted only for the formal 
and recluſe, and beneath the notice of the man 
of buſineſs, deſtined to the exalted and active 
ſcenes of life. Thus, the younger men entered 
into what i is now called the world; totally igno- 

rant, 
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rant, and conſiderably corrupted : already ac- Ster. III. 
cuſtomed to regard all ſelfiſn gratificationa, a8 66 
their chief happineſs; and prepared to acquire 
the means of theſe gratifications, by the moſt 
ſordid, ar the moſt iniquitous practices. Their 
love .of money, or their incapacity for more 
rational entertainment, engaged them in gam- 
ing; which, when frequently indulged, is well 
known to grow into an infatuating habit, which 
taſte and refleQion cannot always fubdue. Mag- 
nificent and coſtly feaſts were now alſo become 
honourable diſtinctions at Athens. The fordid 
ratification of their palate became the ſtudy, 
and exercifed the invention, of its inhabitants. 
Thus was- their wealth laviſhly and ignobly 
waſted, while the public exigencies were ſparing- 
ly and reluctantly ſupplied. Athenacus * hath . s 
even recorded one almoſt incredible inftance ß 
their depravity. They had lately, as we learn 
from this author, conferred the freedom of their 
city (the higheſt compliment ufually paid to 
kings and potentates) on two men, whoſe only 
merit was, that their father had been eminent 
in the art of cookery, and was famous for hav- 
ing introduced new ſauces. 


Athen. ut 
ſupra, 


Soch was the people with whom the king of 


- Macedon was principally engaged. Their inſo- 


lence 
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Blox 1; lence and oppreſfon had, at this time, involved 
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them in an important conteſt with their Allies 
and dependent cities, whom they had driven 
into rebellion. They began their operations; 
againſt thoſe revolters, by the ſiege of Chios; 
where Chabrias, one of their commanders, re- 
markable for vigour, humanity, and integrity, 


unhappily attempted to puſn up to the city with 


a ſingle veſſel; and, in a tranſport of romantic 


valour, leaped on ſhore; diſdained to retite, 


though deſerted by his ſoldiers; was ſurrounded 
and killed. Every loſs of this nature, at a 
time ſo critical, was of the utmoſt importance 
to this people. Yet thoſe generals, whom war 
ſpared, their own caprice, and blind mae 


frequently, e 


{Op the — ſtates of G reece, - Sparta till 
was conſidered: as the moſt eminent; though. 
its power had received the deadly wound by. 
the ſucceſſes of Epaminondas, Ageſilaus, who. 
had raiſed this ſtate to the ſummit of glory, 
lived to be witneſs of its fall. Archidamus, 
his fon, never failed to watch all occaſions of 
recovering ſome ſhew of that power which 
Sparta had formerly poſſeſſed. The ſucceſſes 
of Epaminondas had been particularly favour- 
able to many of the inhabitants and people of | 
Peloponneſus. His truly humane diſpoſition,” 
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and his juſt and: extenſive policy, both deter- Ser. . 
mined him to reſtore thoſe to their liberty ani 
independence, who had been haraſſed and op- x:noph. 
preſſed by Sparta; and to ſupport the intereſts Bil. Ste. 
of thoſe neighbouring ſtates; who bad expe- ; 
rienced the ſeverity of her dominion. Hence 
were the people of Argos (who remembered, 
with pleaſure, the generalſhip of Agamemnon, 
and entertaĩined high notions of their own dig- 
nity) encouraged to avow that enmity which they 
had ever harboured againſt the Spartans, The 
Arcadians, - by the advice and with the aſſiſtance 
of the Theban general, according to Pauſanias , » 1, arcs; 
conſulted for their ſecurity by collecting all 
their force into one common city, which they 
built, and called Megalopolis, or the great city. 

The Meſſenians, after a diſperſion of many pied. ,, 
ages, were alſo reſtored by Epaminondas, and r 
rebuilt and fortified the city, from which their 
anceſtors had been driven by the Spartans. Thus 

was Sparta ſurrounded by many ſecret or de- 
clared enemies, who had felt, and therefore 
dreaded, her oppreſſion ; ever watchful tomam- 

tain their preſent liberty, and ever jealous of 
their ancient maſters ; who, on their part, re- 
garded them as revolted ſubjects, and ſhewed 
ſufficient inclination to reduce: them to their 
former obedience. Hence aroſe a ſpirit of diſ- 


content and diſſenſion among the inhabitants of 
Pe- 


344 


| Rees J. Peloponneſus, which it was: Philip's. inteteſt uo 


Olivier I. 3 
5. 114. 


Ibid, 


- juſt, and ſometimes generous. Their minds 


in calamities, which were attributed to their: 
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ſoment, and from which 1 e — 
ee advantage. * 7 nit 
1 Nupidiry, a and . n 
2 of the Thebans. Theſe qualities, 
united, frequently produced the moſt ſingular 
reſolutions in that people: but, whale: Epami- 
nondas was at their head, no defects appeabed 
in their minds: this great man rendered them 
ſovereigns of Boeotia, and arbiters of Greece, 
But with hun their glory was extinguiſhed, 
They retained only a brutal kerceneſs,' and an 
inveterate hatred of their neighbours, The 
only general they had, after Epaminondas, way 
Pammenes, who, in his youth, had been at- 
tached to Philip by the ſtricteſt and 1 
friendſhip. | 


Bo 


Tus Phocians were 3 n . 
did not want valour. They were oftentimes un · 


were open; their genius ſufficiently cultivated 
and elevated. Their miſconduct involved them 


impiety, and, therefore, leſs pitied z yet, in 
theſe calamities, they diſcovered a remarkable 
firmneſs and greatneſs of ſoul, The moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed part of their character, was an un- 

ſurmount- 


A 
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LAY ba 2 . el ke 8 t. 
ſurmduntabſe antipathy to the [z] Thebans, d., 


Locrians, — their neareſt neigh- 
bours. +: 


they received: ever ready to ſubmit to tyrants, 
and to implore the fuccour of their neighbours 


againſt them. They now obeyed Tiſiphonus, 
Lycrophon, and Pitholaus, who had removed 
Alexander of Pherae, only to have an * 
tunity of continuing his injuſtices. - 


Ia] Some particulat dude of enmĩty ſeem to have lately 
ariſen between Thebes and Phocis, and to have effaced the 
memory of that alliance which ſubſiſled between them in 
the late war with Lacedemon. Juſtin (in I. 8. c. 1.) hints 
at ſome outrages and devaſtations committed by the Pho- 
cians in the territories of Boeotia; of which the Thebang 
complained in the eouncil of Amphictyons, and which there- 
fore ſeem to have been committed before any hoſtilities wers 
declared, though that hiſtorian appears to be of a con- 
trary opinion; And we leath from Athenaeus, (I. 13, 
p. 560) chat Duris, an ancient hiſtorian, recorded one par- 
ticular act of violence in the Phocians, ſome time ſince com- 
mitted againſt Thebes: Theano, a Theban lady, was 
ſeized, and forcibly borne away from her huſband, by ſoms 
lawleſs inhabitants of Phocis : nor could the remonſtfance 
made to that ſtate prevail to have her reſtored. Such ac- 
tions had, in ancient times, produced the bloodieft contefts : 
and the hiſtorian above mentioned makes this particulay 
outrage the rell cauſe of tlie ſacred war. 

Vol. I. L | Tuis 


Tux Theſis were fuſcpile of ll In gn 


Book I. 
rant thar RES ever i 6 He . 


Plutarch. in 
Pelc p. 


Ibid. 


Plut. in 
Pelop. 
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in cold blood, his father - in- law, his uncle, and 
a number of his ſubjects. Nor was he ever 


known to have diſcovered the leaſt feelings of 
humanity, but at the repreſentation. of a tragedy 


of Euripides; from which he retired with ſhame. 
and confuſion, far. being betrayed into tears, 
at the ſight of imaginary misfortunes, after all 
the horrid cruelties * he himſelf hat aq 
mitted, - 


K | 16 benen 
Tui, the wife of this * quite 
tired out by his barbarity, and ſpirited up by 
the interviews which ſhe had with Pelopidas, 
at the time when he had been ſeized and con- 
fined by Alexander, at laſt reſolved upon his 
deſtruction. The execution was difficult: the 
tyrant's palace was always filled with his guards: 


and even in theſe he did not wholly confide. 


He lay in a high and retired chamber, to which 
he mounted by a ladder. This he drew up after 
him; and the, paſſage was guarded by a furious 
maſtiff, whom nobody dared to approach, but 
Alexander, his wife, and the ſlave who fed 
him, 


TaxnZ concealed her brothers Tiſiphonus, 
Lycophron, and Pitholaus, in the palace. And, 
| — 


x 
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at night, having come to the tyrant's apartment, S cer. Ul. 
ordered the ſlave, - who had the care of the vpn = up 


maſtiff, to remove it, as it diſturbed the Kings 


reſt, She then went down the ladder, which 
ſhe had taken care to cover all over with wool 
to prevent the, leaſt noiſe ; brought up her bro- 


thers, poſted them at the door, and - ſhewed 


them the ſword of Alexander, which was the 


ſignal agreed on. Juſt at the point of execu- 


tion, the youths began to heſitate ; but Thebe 
threatened that ſhe would awaken the tyrant 
they reſumed courage; one of them ſeized him 


by the feet, another by his hair, and = third 


buried a dagger | in his heart, 


Trs1ynowus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron, were 
now as the deliverers of their country, 
But they did not long appear ſolicitous to main- 
tain this honour. Tempted by the ſplendour 
of a ſtation, which their father Jaſon had poſ- 
ſeſſed, they aſſumed the power, and, in a great 
meaſure, imitated tne conduct of Alexander. 
They hired a large body of foreign troops to 
ſupport _ uſurpation ; and puniſhed, or ba- 
niſhed, all thoſe who attempted to oppoſe them: 
until the nobility of Theſſaly, with the Aleua- 
dae deſcendents from Hercules, at their head, 
finding themſelves oppreſſed by three tyrants 
inſtead of one, declared openly againſt them: 

L2 and 


Diod, Sic, 
J. 16 
ſect. 14. 


* 
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21. 7. c. 6. 
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tid implored che aftitance of Phillip, now tot. 


+ #%S ©# 


Nothing oll Kavi ban uh wo 11 
tering than this invitation. The honout of affift. 
ing 15 Aleuadae, who were deſcended from the 
ſame. race with Hitnfelf; and of imitating the 
renowned Pelopidas, f in giving liberty to het. 
faly ; the long wiſhed: for opportunity of inter- 
fering honourably in the affairs of Greece; of 


affecting a natural connexion with that TRY 


and appearing intereſted in the peace and liberty 
of its ſtates; all conſpired to determine Philip 
at once to ſuſpend the progreſs of his Thracia 
conqueſts, and to march againſt the tyrants, 
Delighted with the proſpett of diſplaying his 
power! in the moſt honburable m manner, and hav- 
ing firſt ſeized Lariſſa, according to Juſtin , he 
advanced, with all his force, towards N 
ſituated between Magneſia and the Pelaſgiotae, 
at a little diſtance from mount Pelion, which 
ſeparates theſe provinces from Macedon, T he 
tyrants, who had collected their army to oppoſe 
this invaſion, met the Macedonians, and deter- 
mined to try their fortune in the field, Here 
the abilities of Philip, and the ſuperiour zeal 
and vigour of his ſoldiers, ſoon determined the 
fortune of the battle. The army of the tyrants 
| was 
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was totally defeated; and they themſelves, S:cr.11!. 
preſſed by a victorious enemy, and deſerted by — 


their adherents, were ſoon obliged to acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of the canquerour, and to 
ſubmit implicitly to his deciſions. He now 
_ compelled them to reſign their uſurped autho- 
rity, and to leave their country in peace and free- 
dom: while all Greece reſounded with the 
praiſes of the great protector and defender of li- 


berty; the avenger of tyranny; and generous 
patron of the oppreſſed. 


Bur renown and popular applauſe were not 
the only advantages which Philip derived from 
this expedition, The nobility of Theſſaly ima- 
gined, that they never could ſufficiently expreſs 7 
their acknowledgments to their noble and hu- 
mane deliverer; and, in the firſt heat and vio- 
lence of a zealous gratitude, concluded a treaty 
with him, by which he was empowered to com- 
mand all the conveniencies of their ports and 
ſhipping. Their cavalry was remarkably the 
beſt and moſt celebrated in Greece: and theſe 
yere now obliged to attend him in all his wars, 
Such an acquiſition only was wanted to render 
his forces complete : and he is ſaid, by the ab- 
breviator ® of Trogus, to have been prompted to 
this expedition by the hopes of obtaining it. In 
effect, W bad too much penetration, not to 

6 L 3 | fore ſce 
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Boox 1, foreſee all the good conſequences of his under- 


Tourreil. 
Not. in 
Olynth 1. 


taking; and too much vigilance and policy, not 


to ſecure them. His conduct in Theſſaly, as 11 
is deſcribed by Polyaenus “, was the exact epi- 


tome of his whole ſyſtem, and 9 80 courſe of 
his addreſs and artifice. He watched the con- 


tentions in the ſeveral cities, with a ſtrict and 


attentive regard; encouraged or allayed, fo- 
mented or decided, thoſe quarrels which differ. 
ent opinions and attachments had produced 
among a diſtracted people, juſt as his own views 
and intereſts directed. He was ſo complete a 
maſter of diſſimulation ; he appeared ſo gentle, 
ſo humane, ſo affable, and obliging, ſo amiable, 


even to the conquered, that the Theſſalians re- 


E. 


ſigned themſelves to him with a total confidence. 
Thus was he enabled to ſet himſelf up in the 
place of thoſe he had ſubdued, not by open 
force, but by gentle and unſuſpected. and not 
leſs effectual, methods. 


Pate was now returned to his own kingdom 
in all the pride of conqueſt; honoured, admir- 
ed, and applauded ; when Olympias, the young 
princeſs, whoſe charms had engaged his affec- 
tions at Samothrace, was conducted, with all 
due magnificence, to his court, and their eſpou- 
ſals were publicly celebrated, Neoptolemus, 
king of Epirus, the father of this princeſs, had 


lately 
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lately died, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
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Arymbas (or Arybbas, as he is called by Pau- 


ſanias and Juſtin). © The better to ſecure the 
peaceable poſſeflion of his throne, he determin- 
ed to unite, in his perſon, all the rights of his 
family, and married Troas, one of his nieces : 
and, to purchaſe the favour and alliance of a 
prince, whoſe reputation was become great and 
extenſive, he now gratified n paſſion for 
her ſiſter Olympias. 


Tus queen of Macedon had beauty, ſpirit, 


and elevation. She appears to have at firſt * 


loved her huſband with ſufficient tenderneſs ; 
till the repeated inſtances of his unfaichfulneſs 
raiſed other ſentiments in her mind. Theſe 
could not but ſufficiently affect her, although 
her reſolution enabled her to conceal the impreſ- 
ſion for a while. She was at one time told of a 
beautiful Theſſalian lady, called Philinne, with 
whom Philip was ſaid to have been deſperately 
enamoured. In compliment to the queen, her 
courtiers affected to aſcribe this to ſome charm 


or philtre, which forced the affections of the 


king from their proper object. Olympias de- 
ſired to ſee her: and, finding that her beauty 
and graces far exceeded report, Yes!” ſaid 
ſhe, © I now perceive what are the enchantments 
this fair Theſſalian employs.” 


L 4 Tus 


Oli. I, 1. 
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* celebrated with the utmoſt ſplendour. . The ſu- 
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Tus nuptials of Philip and Olympias were 


perſtitious obſerved, that a dramatic perform- 
ance was exhibied, on this accabon, called the 
Cyclops; and that ſoon after Philip loſt. ag 
eye. This loſs was even faid to have been oc- 
caſioned by a zealous curioſity of prying into the 
conduct of his queen, who is accuſed thus early 


of unfaithfulneſs, with many fabulous and extra- 


vagant circumſtances, calculated to make the 
birth of Alexander appear the more extraordi- 
nary. The ancient writers, indeed, imagined, 
that every thing, relating to this hero, ſhould 
have an extraordinary and important appear- 
ance; and have taken care to furniſh-a ſeries of 
dreams, prodigies, and predictions, all expreſ- 
five of his future fortune, from the moment of 
Philip's nuptials, down to the birth of Alexan- 
der. Olympias is ſaid to have dreamed, the 
night before the conſummation of her marriage, 
that a thunderbolt fell upon her body, which 
kindled up a conflagration, whoſe flames dif 
perſed and raged to a conſiderable extent, and 
were then extinguiſhed. Philip alſo had his 
dream a little after, in which he fancied himſelf 
employed in ſealing up the womb of his queen 
with a fignet, whoſe impreſſion was a lion. 
Some interpreted this, ſaith Plutarch “, as a 
warning to the king to watch over the behavi- 
| our 
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our of his wife: but Ariſtander, his favourite S, M. 
interpreter of divinations, reflecting that it yas 3 
not uſual 0 ſeal up any thing that was empiy, 
aſſured him that this dream denoted, that the 
queen had now conceived à ſon, who ſhonld 
hereafrer pros bold and CoUrngrous 88 Bad. 


FLATTERY, and ingulgenee 39 aby weaknes 
of Alexagder, who, when intoxigated with his 
ſucceſſes, conceived the vanity af being thought 
the ſoo of Jupiter, {em to have given xiſe 40 
the fiction of as enormous ſerpent daſcovered by 
Philip in ſtrict ĩntercounſe with his. queen. The See B= in 
ſight of a ſerpent in her bed, ſome of the anci- n. 
ents do not allo. to have been ſo very extraor- 
dinary, in a country here they were tame and 
harmleſs; and as Olympias, who was remark- Plotarch. in 
ably devoted to the celebration of the enthuſi- 
aſtic rites of Orpheus and Bacchus, is {aid to 
have danced in theſe ceremonies with great tame 
ſerpents twiping round her, ſometimes inter- 
woven with the ivy of the ſacred ſpears, or with 
the chaplets of her attendants, in order to in- 
ſpire ſpectators with the greater awe, and 'hor- 
rour, Yet, from henceforward, ſaith Plutarch, 
his affection ſenſibly abated ; and, whether he 
feared her as a ſorcereſs, or imagined that ſhe 
held a commerce with ſome god, and was afraid 
of offending a ſuperior rival, his correſpondence 

with 
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with her became leſs frequent: and, having ſent 
to conſult the Delphian oracle on this alarming 


occaſion, he reecived for anſwer, that he was to 


pay peculiar- honours to Jupiter -Ammon, and 
muſt expect to loſe that eye, which had pre- 
ſumptuouſly intruded on the ſecret: communica- 
tion of a divinity with his wife. According to 


. Juſtin , Olympias herſelf firſt ſuggeſted the 
in account of the ſerpent; and is ſaid by Erato- 
ſthenes, an ancient hiſtorian, to have informed 


her ſon, as he was preparing for his expedition 
into Aſia, of the ſecret of his birth. But this 
information was poflibly nothing more | than 
clearing up the ſuſpicions of his legitimacy; 
and aſſuring him, that he was really the ſon of 
Philip, whoſe actions might, with all propriety, 
have been urged as'an incitement to his fon to 
approve himſelf worthy of fo great a father. 
This ſentiment ſeems to be confirmed by the 
well known anſwer of Olympias to her ſon's 
letter, in which he ſtyled himſelf the ſon of Ju- 
piter. For, when the queen complained, that 
Alexander made miſchief, (if J may be allowed 
the expreſſion) between her and Juno, I cannot 
conceive it in any other light, but that of rail- 
lery on his fantaſtical vanity [c]. 


i [c] So Gellius underſtood it. Olympiadem FESTIVISSIME 
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* Taz preſent nuptials ſeemed to have entirely Sac. Ul. 
engaged the court of Macedon, which now be- 


came a ſcene of general pleaſure and feſtivity, in 
honour of the royal lovers. The ſecret and 
avowed enemies of Philip thought this a favour- 
able opportunity to attempt the recovery of thar 
power, and thoſe dominions, which his arms 
had won from them; and, by one ſudden and 
united effort, to cruſh his riſing greatneſs. The 
kings of Illyria, of Paconia, and of Thrace, 
joined in a ſtriẽt confederacy, and-meditated an 
invaſion of Macedon with all their powers. 
Their ſcheme was artfully conceived, conducted 
with all ſecrecy, and had the faireſt proſpect of 


me, neque criminers adverſus Junonem, |, 13. c. 4. But, 
though Bayle allows that this has an air of raillery, yet he 
does not admit, that it warrants us to ſuppoſe, that Olym- 
pias denied any Tonnexions with Jupiter, or intended to 
diſcredit any ſuch reports; but only would perſuade her ſon 
not to boaſt publicly of his birth. The terms, ſaith he, 


which Plutarch makes uſe of, ſignify no more, than that 


ſhe recommends it to her ſon to be filent. (See Bayle Did. 


Hiſt. in Art Ohmpiar.,) The words to which he refers, 


and which Plutarch aſcribes to her, are theſe: Od ravoda 
pt da AN mex Ty Hee 3 which the Latin inter- 
preter renders non definet Alexander in crimen me apud FJuno- 
nem vocare Put Jaca, haben, and AIABOAOE, are 
Greek words generally agreed to relate, not fo properly, 
or, at leaſt, not ſo uſually, to accuſations founded on truth: 
but to expreſs ſomething of malice, -or falſchood, in the 
action or perſon, not barely of indiſcretion, 

| ſucceſs, 
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Ker ſucceſs. But, in the midſt of all his gaiety, 
Philip s attention was not a moment diverted 
from his more important concerns. Among all 
the neighbouring nations he had his ſpies and 
emiſſaries, ſtudious to merit his liberal pay by 
their vigilance, who never failed to inform him 
faithfully, and minutely, of every motiom and 
tranſaction, by which he might be affected. 
While theſe new allies, therefore, were yet em. 
Ployed in makipg their preparations, Fhilip or: 
dered Parmenio, the general in whom he moſt 
confided, to · march into Illyria, while he hin 
ſelf ſurpriſed the Paeonians, and reduced them to 
ſuch a ſtate of ſubjection, as appears to have ren- 
dered them incapable of giving him any farther 
oppoſition: (for, from this time, hiſtory makes 
no mention of any attempt to recover their in- 
dependence.) Hence he marched into Thrace, 
to confound the ſchemes of his enemies, and to 
chaſtiſe their deſigns againſt his peace. Here, 
while engaged in ſpreading the terrour of his 
arms, he received the pleaſing news of a victorj, 
gained by Parmenio over the Illyrians. His 
_ couriers, at the ſame time, arrived to inform 
him, chat the chariots, which he had ſent to the 
Olympic games, had obtained the prize. Proud 
of this event, the moſt authentic proof of his 
being acknowledged a true and legitimate ſon af 
| Greece, 
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Greece, he determined'to preſerve the memorial Ser. ni. 
of it, by ittipreſſing thote vitorious chatiors on ho 


his coifis. © But, ſcarcely had theſe Joyful ad- 
vices been received, When another, of ſtill 
greater indent, was now brought ts Phinp, 
that his queen was delivered of a ſon at Pella. 
A prince, born in the midlt of ſuch joy and ſuc- 
ceſs, his diviners affured him, muſt necellarily | 
prove invincible; and the king, deeply affected 

by theſe inſtances of good fortune; breathed out 
his prayer in rapture, that the gods ſhould ſend 


him ſome misfortune to temper all his accumu * 


lated happineſs. 


THz moſt accurate chronblogers fix the birth 
of Alexander to the firft year of the hundred 


197 


— 


Plia. I. 36. 
Co 14 


Euſeb. Ca- 


and ſixth Olympiad, in the month called by the * 


Macedonians Lofis, which, at this time, an- 
ſwered not to the Attic month Hecatombaeon, 


as Plutarch aſſerts, but to Boedromion, the 


third of the Artic year, as appears from a letter 


of king Philip, preſerved in the oration * of . 51. 


Demoſthenes on the erswn. Nor can we agtee 


duction of Potidaea, without contradicting, not 
only Demoſthenes , but Diodorus f, who is 
moſt accurate in his chronology ; and expreſsly 
determines the raking of chat city ro the third ©* 
year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad. An- 


2 tiquity 


with Plututch in fixing it to the time of the re- 


Roy 
rin. = 
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Door L. Sins, hath been careful to furniſh his. birth 
with | a number of preſages and omens of his 


. Thunderings, and lightnings, and 
Georg. earthquakes, were ſaid to have announced this 


extraordinary event; and two eagles, by perch- 


ing on the palace in which his mother lay, to 


have foretold his future empire over Europe 


and Afia. But his birth was really attended by 


one incident, which may, with ſome ap 


of propriety, be called a preſage of his 55 


actions. On that very day, in which he firſt 
ſaw the light, Eroſtratus, (for hiſtorians name 
him, notwithſtanding the decree of the Epheſians 
to forbid it) ſet fire to the temple of Diana at 


, Epheſus, from the ſole motive of immortalizing 


his name. And this accident ſeemed ſo expreſ- 
five of the character of Alexander, that, poſſi- 
bly, the. imagination of hiſtorians invented the 
relation which Plutarch gives us, that the prieſts, 
and diviners at Epheſus, looked on the ruin of 


their temple as the forerunner of ſome other ter. 


rible calamity; and ran frantic through the 


city, erying out, This day hath brought forth 
« ſomething, which will a deſtructive to al 
0 Aſia.“ 1 1 29 


Tur famous letter, which Philip now wrote 


to Ariſtotle, muſt not be omitted 1 in this place. 
7 0 UW 
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The king had always affected an extraordinary Szcr« IH. 


reverence for this philoſopher ; and condeſcend- 


ed even to attend with deference to his precepts ant. 


of morality, and maxims of government. On 
the preſent joyful occaſion, he expreſſed his ſenſe 


of the ſage's- merit, and of the importance of 


making the earlieſt and moſt effectual proviſion 
for the future inſtruction of his infant ſon, by 


Epiſt. in 
Fragment, 


ZElian. I. S. 
0. 15. 


zddrefling the . letter to n yt | 


« King Philip to Ariſtotle "Health! 5 


« Y OU. are to koow, that a ſon hath been 
2 born to us. We thank the gods, not ſo 
« much for having beſtowed him on us, as for 
« beſtowing him at a time when Ariſtotle lives. 
« We aſſure ourſelves, that you will form him, 
« a, prince. worthy to be our. ſucceſſor, and a 
« king weeks. of Macedon. Fatewel! LT 


1 

Sucn inftinces of. his reſpectful attention to 
men of learning have made hiſtorians ſpeak in 
the higheſt terms of his greatneſs of mind, and 
juſtneſs of ſentiment. Nor could they have 


failed to raiſe his reputation in Greece, where - 


philoſophy was held in ſuch veneration, and 


accounted one of thoſe honourable diſtinctions, 
which marked out the ſuperiority of that nation 


over the barbarian world. Nor can it ſeem im- 


probable 
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NR to choſe who confider the character of 

ad pnace, tat a" politic! regard to his repara= 

gort might have had as great u ſfrare in theſe 

_ edndeſcenfions, as his real feriſe of the value 

elves to the ſtudy and propagation of knows 
led ee ME Noi wo #4. 


Tu birth of Alexander was an event which 

might naturally have been expected to eement 

. the union between Macedon and Epirus: and 

yet it ſeems probable, from a paſſage in the 

ka. 6. third Oynthiac ® 6riti6n of Demoſthenes; where 
the 6rator ttaces the progreſs of Philip's con- 

queſts, that, about this time, he committed 
me hoſtilities againſt Arymbas, either to pu- 
nil fome ſecfet practices, into which this 
Frince's jealouſy of Philip might Have bettayed 
| him, in favour of the late artttnipts of IIlytis 
and Paconia ; or to gratify Alexander, the bro- 
mer of Olympias, by diſmembering the king- 
m of Epirus, in order to ihveſt Him witli 
ſome of its domimons. Hiſtory ſpaaks but ob- 

feurely of his conduct with feſpect to this pritee, 

I un. and the affairs of Epirus ; and ſotetimes with 
e. 1. PT apparent wicorffiltency, which hat occafioned-d 
Neri difference in the repreſentations of modern erixies 
Rar 3:4, and eompilers. But to diſeuſs theſe partictilafly 


Rollin Hit. 


& Philepe. might lead us tos far from the prinei pal ſubeet ? 
nor 
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nor is it neceſſary to the n _—_ Scr. III. 


nnn 


To Thrace de now tettin;” whete Philip was 


at leiſure to purſue his advantages; to attend to 
the conteſts and diſtractions of the native inha- 
bitants, and to the motions of the Athenians, 


whoſe ancient valour had here gained ſome ſettle- 


ments, which, by their miſconduct, were now 
either loſt, or rendered precarious ; and who 


made ſuch efforts to regain them; as their cor - 


ruptions or embarraſſments could admit; and 
watched and thwarted the attempts of Philip 
with an impotent jealouſy. This prince, who 
knew the importance of gaining an extenſive 
power and intereſt in this country, the ſource of 
wealth and commerce, the magazine from 
whence Greece was ſupplied with many of the 
neceſſaries and conveniencies of life, advanced 


as far as Maronea, where he was joined by 
Pammenes .the Theban, with a conſiderable re- 


inforcement, ſent to favour the attempts of the 
enemy of Athens, He held a private corre- 
ſpondence with Charidemus, and might have com- 


pleted the conqueſt of this country, had he 


not been oppoſed by Amadocus, aſſiſted by the 
Athenians, with whom good policy did not as 
yet permit him to come to an avowed rupture. 
Diſſenſions and conteſts were ariſing among the 


Vor. J. | | M Grecians 7 


— 


Demoſt. in 
Ariſtocr. 
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-Boox I. Grecians: many of who any open and -vics 


lent attack on a principal ſtate might have quiet · 
ed and united. An affected regard to his treaty, 
& patience even- of ſome hoſtilities and inſults, 
might give an appearance of ſelf drfence, or 
juſtißable revenge to any hoſtilities, which he 
might hereafter find it convenient to commit, 
while his enemies were loaded with the odium 
of being the firſt and unprovoked aggreſſors. A 
fatal mixture of ſtrong national vanity and de- 
generacy, which prevailed at Athens, was every 
day rendering that ſtate leſs formidable and 
powerful, and encouraged their enemy to wait 
till their capricious and violent paſſions * to- 
e waſted their ſtrength. | 


. Trzst had already operated. in a manner 
which muſt have been highly pleaſing to Philip, 
by depriving them of the ſervice of two illuſtri- 
ous generals, Iphicrates and Timotheus. When 
Chabrias fell (as hath been related) in the ſocial 
war, the confederates laid ſiege to Samos, with 
all their force, which amounted to one hundred 
ſhips. The 'Athenian navy, commanded by 
Chares, the undeſerving favourite of the popu- 
lar aſſembly, conſiſted but of ſixty, As it was 
therefore neceſſary to relieve a place, which had 
ever been firmly attached to them, and, as they 


were allo alarmed by Philip's progreſs, another 
fleet 


abandoned the ſiege of Samos, and the two fleets 


TT „ — — _— 
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fleet of equal force was fitted out, and entruſted Szer; III. 
to the command of Meneftheus, the ſon of Iphi- Feri. 


crates, and ſon-in-law to Timotheus, with in- 
ſtructions that he ſnould conduct himſelf entirely 
by the advice of theſe two great men, who 
embarked with him. Upon the junction of the 
two fleets, it was agreed to make a diverſion, 
by laying ſiege to Byzantium, one of the prin- 
cipal cities in the confederacy. The allies 


were upon the point of an engagement, when a 
ſudden ſtorm aroſe. Chares confidently pro- 
poſed to begin the attack: but Timotheus and 
Iphicrates, more cautious and experienced, ſaw 
the diſadvantage, and declined the engagement. 


For this they were accuſed by Chares of cawar- 
dice, and neglect of duty. Their countrymen, 


impatient of every. diſappointment which did 
violence to their prejudices and exalted notions 
of their own power and importance, recalled 


theſe commanders, and brought them to a trial. 


Timotheus relied entirely on his integrity: but 
Iphicrates thought himſelf obliged to uſe ſome 
artifice for his preſervation, - He diſperſed cer- 
tain young officers through the aſſembly, who 
were at his devotion, armed privately with 


ſwords, which, as if by accident, they took 


occaſion to diſcover. The judges were inti- 
midated, and; inſtead of condemning to death, 
: M 2 : as 


#63 


moth, 
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Book I. as iginally intended, impoſed: a fine on 
0 as was Originally inte impoſed. a on 


Oliv. J. 3. 
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Athene. 
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them, which both the one and the other was 
utterly unable to pay. And thus theſe two 


commanders, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit 
and abilities, were driven diſgracefully from 


their country, to languiſh out their lives in an 
inactive exile, at a time when Athens required 
all their ſervices. 2 e 


| 65 
Non was it leſs fatal to the intereſts of the 
Athenians, or leſs pleaſing or promiſing to their 
enemy, that Chares now became the principal 
commander of their fleets. He was a man 


poſſeſſed of all the exteriours of merit, without 


real and intrinſic abilities. His perſon was ro- 
buſt and vigorous; his addreſs haughty and 
aſſuming; his preſumption not only impoſed 
on his fellow- citizens, but concealed-his inca · 
pacity even from himſelf. His inſatiable ava- 


rice rendered him intolerable to the allies, and 


dependents of Athens, whom he plundered 
with a cruelty and rapaciouſneſs more becoming 
an enemy than a protector. They. dreaded his 


inhumanity, and defpiſed the weakneſs of a 
general, who came attended by ſingers, dancers, 


harlots, and other like infamous attendants on 
luxury; and who recommended himſelf to the 
favour of his officers, by indulging them in an 

I abſolute 
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abſolute contempt of all diſcipline and regularity Ster. Ill. 
befitting a military life. But his fellow-citizens 
could not diveſt themſelves of their prejudices 

in favour of a man, who aſſerted poſitively, and 
promiſed boldly ; and who had his orators and 
popular leaders conſtantly in pay, to defend or 
palliate every inſtance of his miſconduct. By 
intrigue and cabal he had been raiſed; on theſe 

he depended for his ſupport; nor was inclined 

or enabled, to execute any enterpriſe of honour 

or importance. Such was the conſequence of 

the indolence and the ſcandalous profuſion of the 

public money at Athens, that the fleet was en- Demos. 
tirely forgotten, and the commander reduced — 
to the utmoſt difficulty for the ſupport of his P 
ſoldiers. At leaſt ſuch was the pretence by £2 23. 
which Chares concealed his avarice, and neg- 

lect of his commiſſion, in deſerting the war, 

which had been entruſted to him, and hiring 
himſelf, and his forces, to Artabazus, a revolt- 

ed ſatrap of Ionia, who had "occaſion for im- 
mediate aſſiſtance againſt a large body of Per- 

ſians ſent to reduce him to obedience. He re- 

lieved him from his danger, and returned with 
magnificent preſents, and all manner of pro- 
viſions and neceſſaries for his fleet. | 


Taz Athenians, who ſaw their navy thus 
provided, without any burden to themſelves, 
M 3 or 
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AI. or any neceſſityn of retrenching thoſe expences 


Died. Sic, 
ut ſupra, 
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which were laviſhly, beſtowed upon their plea- 


fures, liſtened willingly to thoſe who defended 


the conduct of Chares, and urged the neceſſities 


vhich were ſaid to have driven him to this mea: 


fure; and, without any great difficulty, / were were 
perſuaded to approve of his expedition into Aſa. 
But they were ſoon made to think of this affair 
in a different manner. Ambaſſadors arrived 


with formidable #emonſtrances from the king, of 


Perfiaz who declared, that, in revenge of this 
their outrage, he had three hundred ſhips ready 


to be ſent out to the aſſiſtanee of the allied 


cities. Intimidated by theſe menaces, the A- 


menians inſtaittly concluded à peace with the 


confederates, who were declared entirely inde» 
pendent, and exempted from all ſubſidies, and 
from furniſning their contingents in the wars of 
Athens. Thus the terrour of the Perſian power 
had more effect in the Athenian aſſembly, than 
ae dictates of equity and moderation, which 


. theit Nas. m nnn kel e 


1 6 
3 4 


to! The SLY which he addreffed! to nis fetlow-citl- 
zens for this purpoſe is flill extant. In it we find bim ro- 
proaching them, with great freedom; for abandoning theme 
ſelves to the inſinuations of thoſe orators who flatter their 
paſſions, while they treat thoſe with contempt, wha give 
them the moſt ſalutary counſels, He particularly applies 
himfelf to correct their violent paſſion for the — 
* Lok „ + V3 FFF 0 
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had urged, with all his candid eloquence, to Ser. III. 


perſuade them to this meaſure: and thus the 
ſocial war, which had continued for three years 
to haraſs the Athenians, and had been one cauſe 
of the weak and ineffectual interruption which 


they had given to Philip's earlier deſigns, was 


now concluded. 


of their power and dominion over the people of Greece, 
which had been the ſource of all their misfortunes. He re- 
calls to their remembrance thoſe happy days, ſo glorious 
for Athens, in which their anceſtors, from a noble and ge- 
nerous diſintereſtedneſs, ſacrificed every thing to the ſup- 
port of the common liberty, and the preſervation of Greece ; 
and compares them with the preſent times, wherein the am- 
bition of Sparta, and afterwards that of Athens, had, 
ſucceſſively, plunged thoſe ſtates in the greateſt misfortunes. 
He repreſents to them, that the real and laſting greatneſs 
of a ſtate, doth not confiſt in augmenting its dominions, 
and extending its conqueſts, at the expence of humanity 
and juſtice ; but in the wiſe government of the people, a 
juſt attention to their happineſs, and to the protection of 
their allies; in being beloved and eſteemed by their neigh- 
bours, and feared by their enemies, — I he whole piece ex- 
preſſes a mind poſſeſſed with the warmeſt ſentiments of be- 
nevolence, and a moſt moderate and equitable regard ta 
the common rights of mankind; t r with a juſt con- 
tempt of falſe greatneſs, the fatal object of the heroes and 
ravagers of the world, He concludes, that Athens, if it 
would preſerve its happineſs and tranquillity, ought not to 
affe the empire of the ſea, for the ſake of lordiag it over 
all other Rates ; but ſhould conclude a peace, whereby every 
city and-people ſhould be left to the full enjoyment of their 
liberty; and declare themſelves irreconcilable enemies to 
thoſe, who ſhould preſume to diſturb this ſyſtem, 
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HE ſacred war.—Philomelus made general of 
the Phocian army, —Solicits the aſſiſtance of 


Sparta.—Raiſes an army of mercenaries.—Poſ- 


ſeſſes himſelf of Delphi and the temple. — Is oppoſed by 
the Thebans and Locrians, —Hoſtilities commenced. 
—Pbhilomelus endeavours to remove the odious 
appearance of impiety, which diſgraced bis cauſe.— 
Sends his deputies to the ſeveral Grecian powers. 
His repreſentations. —T heir effects at Athens, — 
at Lacedaemon.—Philip attentive to theſe commo- 
tions. — Actions in the ſecond year of the war.— 
The death of Pbilomelus.— The Athenians alarm- 
ed by the motions of the king of Perfia.—They 
conſult about preparations for war.—Invite Philip 
to unite with them. — Demoſthenes appears in the 
Athenian Aſſembly.—Charafter of this orator.— 
His oration on the Claſſes. —Efefs of the 
preſent agitation at Athens, The affairs of 
Thract.—Cer ſobleptes cedes the Cherſoneſus to the 
Atbenians.—Tbe ſiege of Seſtos.—Cardia reſerved. 
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SECTION I. 


HE Athenians were now recovering from 

the alarm occaſioned by the menaces of 
the king of Perſia, and, being relieved from the 
burden of the late war with the confederates, 
were principally: attentive to the motions and 
deſigns of Philip; when the violence of mutual 
jealouſy and animoſity burſt forth ſuddenly in 
Greece; and the ſeveral ſtates conſpired to fa- 


vour the deſigns of the great enemy of their 
| liberty, 


114 
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liberty, and to precipitate their own ruin, by 


Olymp. 106; Gais. arming e b b ay wa 


WAR. 


| Tur Theban intereſt had been, for ſho time, 
ominant inthe great Amphictyonic councih: 

and that venerable” aſſembly, formed originally 
to ſupport the general intereſt of the whole Hel- 
lenic body, now ſhared ſo largely in the cor- 
ruption and degeneracy of the time, that it was 
totally guided and directed by ſome one ruling 
power, and ſervilely echoed the dictates of the 
revenge or ainbition of that ſkate, which could 
moſt effectually influence and corrupt its mem- 
bers: The authority which the Thebans acquir- 
ed in this aſſembly, in conſequence of their late 
ſucceſſes,” they ſoon determined to exert againſt 
thoſe whom they ſecretly or avowedly hated: 
and Phocis and Lacedaemon were the deſtined 
victims of their pride and oppreſſion, T he 
firſt of theſe ſtates had been accuſed of occupy- 
ing and cultivating ſome lands ſituated on the 
- banks of the Cephiſus, to the eaſt of Mount 
' Parnaſſus, which the religion of ancient times 
had conſecrated to Apollo, and, of conſequence, 
conſigned to perpetual deſolation. A large fine 
was impoſed on them by the Amphictyons, the 


guardlans of religion and the rights of the goch 


At the ſame time, the Thebans, not contented 
with 
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with the revenge which their arms had executed Secr. L. 


in Sparta, prevailed upon the council to take cog- 8 


nizance of the conduct of Phoebidas, and to con- 
demn the Lacedaemonians in a fine of fifty talents, 
for their breach of public faith, and violation of 
the general peace of Greece, in ſeizing the cita- 
del of Thebes. The two ſtates, affected by 
theſe ſentences, were by no means ready to pay 
the due deference to ſuch ſevere deciſions; and 
poſſibly the Amphictyons themſelves were not 
very zealous to enforce the execution of their de- 
creesz till, again folicited by the Thebans, the 
council, at length, reſolved, that the Phocians 
ſhould inſtantly comply, and pay their fine, on 
pain of being ſtripped of all the fruits of their 
ſacrilege: and that the Lacedaemonians alſo 
ſhould, without delay, ſubmit to the authority 
of the general council, and make the appointed 
atonement for their crime; or, in caſe of a re- 
fuſal, be regarded and treated as rebellious 
againſt the Tovereign power of the Ez 
and as the enemies & Greece. 2 


Tas 1 who were purſued with the 
greateſt zeal, as the moſt odious and criminal 


party, were thus on the point of having all the a - 


vantages, which the labour and induſtry of years 
had with difficulty procured, at once wreſted 
from them; and many of themſelves and families 

expoſed 


Diod. Sic. 
ut ſupra, 
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expoſed to want and diſtreſs; driven from the 


undd and habitations they had long occupied, and 
deprived of the means of ſubſiſtence. 


Murmurs 
and complaints aroſe naturally among a people 


of ſpirit to expreſs their indignation at this ex- 


treme ſeverity. Nor did they want turbulent 
and deſigning men, to inflame their diſcontents, 
and aggravate their grievances, Philomelus, 
one of the moſt conſiderable members of their 
community, was a man poſſeſſed of all the qua- 
lifications neceſſary to recommend him to the 
popular favour. He had that inſinuating elo- 
quence, which at once ſeizes the attention, and 
engages the affections. Under the appearance 
of a tender regard for the welfare of his fellow- 
citizens, he concealed a turbulent and violent 
ambition, which his daring foul prompted him 
to gratify at the expence of dangers and toils, 
and in defiance of juſtice, and of all thoſe rights, 
which the general opinion and principles of man- 
kind had ſanctified. This man now aſſembled 
the Phocians, and, in an artful harangue, ex- 
erted all his addreſs to lead them to his pur- 


poſes. 


He began with declaring, that, gallant and 
courageous as they were, he could not in the 
leaſt ſuſpect that they would ſubmit to the un- 
juſt ſentence of the Amphictyons; and, by pay- 


ing 
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ing the fine required, brand themſelves and their Sor. I. 


country with an ignominious ſtain, which no time 
ever could efface: but that, if their ſpirit' was 


the arbitrary deciſions of their enemies, ſtill the 
ſum demanded far exceeded their abilities. He 
expatiated on the injuſtice' and cruelty of che 
Amphi&yonic decree, which had impoſed a fine 
ſo enormous, on account of a ſmall portion of 
land, which their neceſſities had forced them to 
occupy. If they could be ſo patient as to ſuffer 
this land to be taken from them, and united to 
the ancient patrimony of the god, beſides the 
diſgrace of a ſubmiſſion ſo abject and daſtardly, 


the loſs of their liberty, the utter deſtruction of 


their properties, and their lives, he declared 
muſt prove the inevitable conſequence. All the 
fatal effects of the cruelty of their enemies he 
knew how to repreſent in the moſt lively co- 
lours, and to inflame the imaginations of his 
hearers with affecting pictures of the future di- 
ſtreſs of his dear fellow- citizens. One way yet 
remained to obviate all theſe melancholy conſe- 
quences, If they would entruſt him with the 
command of their army; if they would reſign 
themſelves abſolutely to his direction, he made 
no doubt of proving ſufficient to extricate them 
from the preſent difficulties, and to aſſert their 

Vor. I. N ancient 


really loſt, if they were determined to ſubmit to 
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ancient dignity and privileges. To them, and 
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d chem alone, had been entruſted the temple 


Fear, ſaid he, the teſtimony of Homer, the ve- 


# The an- 
cient name 
of Delphi, 


and the oracle of Delphi in ancient times; their 


anceſtors were acknowledged as abſolute propri- 


nerable and authentic recorder of the ancient 
glory of Greece, and of all the rights of its ſe 
veral inhabitants? 88 0 3 


I The Paocrans next in forty barks repairs 
Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war; 
From thoſe rich regions, where Cephiſus leads, 
Her fifver current thro' the flow'ry meads : © gi 
From Panopea, Chryſa the divine, OS - 
Where Anemoria's ftately turrets thine; 5 
Where Prruo *, | Daulis, Cypariſſs pp 


i us. then boldly dean the ſword, * Art 
the honours of our fathers, and the e 1 


their poſterity. 


" Taesx artful repreſentations had the deſi red 
effect: the Phocians created Philomelus their 
general, with full powers to conduct them at 
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he thought proper: and he proceeded to cot Sor. I. 
cert the neceffary means of anfwering the expec- Ie" 
cations of his countrymen. He began with mak- Dio. Sie, 
ing @ journey to Sparta, where he had a private 
conference with king Archidamus. | He repre- 
ſented to this prince, that the intereſt of Sparta 
was no leſs concerned than that of Phocis, in 
refcinding the late decrees of the Amphictyons. 
He difcovered his ſcheme of feizing Delphi, 
with aſſurances, that his firſt care ſhould be to 
effare alt che memorials of the diſgrace of their 
two ſtates; and defired the affiftance of the 
Spartans, in a cauſe, in which they and the 
Phocians were equally concerned. Archidamus 
was pleaſed with a deſign formed againſt the 
enemies of Sparta, and ſenſible of the advan- 
tages which that ftate might derive from its 
facceſs; yet, being duly affected by the odiouſ- 
neſs and danger of it, and too cautious to com- 
mence or to join in this hazardous war, till the 
effects of the firſt bold experiment had appeared, 
| and the other leading ftates had diſcovered their 
| diſpoſitions, declared to Philometus, that he 
r fully approved of his plan; and that, although 
] it was not at pfeſent convenient openly to avow 
his attachment to the Phocians, yet that he 
might depend on ſome private reinforcements, 
beſides ſupplies of money. To evince the ſin- 
| cerity of 'theſe declarations, he accompanied 
F | N 2 them 
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Bcox II. them with a preſent of fifteen talents, to which 
tag Philomelus added the ſame: ſum of his own; 


and thus was enabled to raiſe a large body of 
mercenary troops, who were encouraged to crowd 


to his ſtandard by the n with which n 


"_—_ tim! 


Diod. I. 16. 
ſect. 24. 


Tu army a he had cha collected he en 
to model; and, in imitation of other great ge- 
nerals and maſters of the art of war, incorpo» 
rated a thouſand choſen Phocians into one di- 
ſtinct body, whom he called II ragai, his target - 
eers; and, having thus provided for the exe - 
cution of his deſigns, he appeared at the head 
of his forces, and directed his march to Delphi. 
Certain inhabitants of the neighbouring diſtrict, 
called Thracidae, attempted, in vain, to oppoſe 
his entrance into the city. They were defeated, 
and cut to pieces, and their poſſeſſions given up 
to the will of a rapacious ſoldiery. The-Del- 
phians trembled in expectation of the like fate; 
but Philomelus quieted their apprehenſions, by 
aſſuring them that he entertained no hoſtile in- 
tentions againſt their city; no ſacrilegious de- 
ſigns againſt their temple: he came but to aſſert 
the juſt rights of his country to the guardian+ 
ſhip thereof, and ſhould ever. preſerve a due 
reverence to the god, and an exact attention to 
the welfare of his votaries. And thus this enter- 

priſing 


os 
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priſing chief gained poſſeſſion of the city, and Seer. I. 


aſſumed the cuſtody. of the temple, with all its 
immenſe riches [B]. 


Tut Amphictyons, on their part, could not 


behold this outrageous oppoſition to their au- 
thority, which they affected to conſider as a vio- 
lence -to all rights divine and human, without 
the utmoſt emotion. By a formal decree, they 
pronounced theſe profane Phocians enemies to 
Heaven and to Greece; and invited all thoſe 
who acknowledged their ſovereign authority, 
and who retained a regard for religion, to draw 
the ſword againſt ſacrilege, and fo to diſcharge 


[3] Tas marble of Paros fix the commencement of the 
Phocian war to the archonſhip of Cephiſodotus, the third 


year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad : which was pro- 


bably the date of the decree of the Amphictyons, which 
produced it. We know, beſides, from Æſchines, Demoſt- 
henes, and Pauſanias, that it laſted ten years. The laſt 
mentioned author places the invaſion of the temple under 
the archor.ſhip of Agathocles, the fourth year of the hundred 
and fifth Olympiad. Thus then we may reconcile thoſe 
different authorities with Diodorus, 


The decree of the Amphi&yons, under Cephiſodotus, 

The ſpeech of Philomelus, and the inſurrection of the 
Phocians, under Agathocles. 

The journey of Philomelus to Sparta, in the archonſhip 
of Elphines. Olymp. 106. V. 1. 

The ſeizing of Delphi, under Calliſtratus. Olymp 106, V. 2. 
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Boox H. thoſe ſacred obligations, which ws owed tp 
= their country and to Heaven. 


Diod. Sic. 
ut ſupra, 


Tux Locrians, who inhabited the neighbour- 


hood of Delphi, were the firſt to expreſs their 


zeal, by riſing ſuddenly in arms to attack Phi- 
lomelus. But this chief found no difficulty in 
defeating a tumultuary body, that fought with 
more valour than diſcipline, Encouraged by 
this victory, which ſremed a preſage of future 
ſucceſs, he returned in triumph into the city; 
tore down the records of the Amphictyonie de- 
cree from the pillars to which they were affixed; 
deſtroyed the brazen tablets on which the ſeſ- 
tences againſt Sparta and Phocis were inſcribed; 
and diſperſed his declaration through Greece, that 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of the temple, not with 
a deſign of violating the rights of Apollo, but 
only to reſcind the ynjuſt and oppreffive decrees 
of the Amphictyons; and to aſſert the ancient 
prerogative of the Phocians, which his country- 
men juſtly conſidered as the moſt valuable in- 
heritance their anceſtors had tranſmitted to 
them. 


Tux Boeotians, with the Thebans at their 
head, influenced by private animoſity, as Pau- 


ſanias expreſsly obſerves, much more than by 


the nobler motive of religion, ſoon imitated the 
example of the Locrians, and raiſed conſiderable 
levies 
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levies forthe relief of che temple, and to avenge 5 er. l. 
the majeſty of the offended deity... Philomelus, Bonn” 
informed of theſe motions, ſurrounds the temple 3 


with a ſtrong fortiſication, ſo à to render it a 
kiad of Citadel to the towns collects new forces 
from all the adjacent diſtricts; augments the 
pay of his mercenary. troops; encamps before 
Delphi with five thouſand choſen men; and thus 
becomes no leſs formidable to Thebes, chan 
Thebes could poſſibly appear to Phocis. His 
enemies had not yet appeared; he therefore de- 
termined to intimidate them by an inſtance. of 
vigour ; and having left a ſufficient body 40 
guard the ayenues to the city, marched down 
againſt the Locrians, and ravaged their terri- 
tories. This people were ſoon obliged to arm 
ia defence of their lands, and found the Pho- 
cian general beſieging a fortreſs on the banks 
of one of their rivers. The ſtrength of its ſitu- 
ation had checked the progres of his arms ; and 
he now found himſelf obliged to abandon the 
ſiege, and to march againſt his aſſailants. An en- 
gagement immediately enſued, in which twenty of 
the Phocians fell. The conteſt for their bodies, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancient Greeks, 
was violent and obſtinate: but the Locrians 
at length prevailed, and obliged Philomelus to 
ſend an herald to demand them. The enemy 
anſwered, with ſeverity, that, by the laws of 

N 4 Greece, 


\ 
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Greece, ſacrilegious perſons were denied the 


517 their refuſal, and ſtill more irritated and alarmed 


Diod. Sie. 
I. 16. le, 
27. 


Monſieur Hardouin, in his diſſertation on the oracle of 


at the harſh reaſon on which they founded it, 
once more led out his forces, renewed the en- 


gagement, and, remaining ' maſter of the field 


of battle, obliged the Locrians 'to exchange the 
dead. Thus, with a large acceſſion both of 
en and an Aaron. he On to e . 


He knew of what confequrnch i muſt ances 
ſarily be to remove the odious appearance of 


impiety by which his cauſe was diſgraced z and 


therefore determined, if poſſible; to obtain ſome 


oracle, which he might interpret as a ſanction to 
his attempts. For this purpoſe he applied to 
the Pythian prieſteſs ; and commanded her in- 
ſtantly to aſcend her ſacred tripod, and to de- 
clare the will of the god, and the event of the 
preſent war. The prieſteſs, either dreading her 
danger, or from a regard to the ceremonials of 
her religion, repreſented to him, that the god 
could not be conſulted but [oe] at certain ſtated 


times, 


[o] IT may not be diſpleaſing to the reader, to have ſome 
account of thoſe times and preparatory rites laid before him. 
For which purpoſe [ take the liberty of making uſe of the 
accurate and copious collection from ancient authors, by 


Delphi, 
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A lomelus, 
Delphi, Pablithed 5 in the a memoirs s of the academy of Belles 
Lettres. Tem. 1 


Is * 1 — the Pythian prieſteſs was 
inſpired but once in ayear, in the month which the inhabitants 
of Delphicalled Bui which was thefirſt month in the Spring, 
called Boe for Ilie formed from the word vv D, to 
enquire or interrogate, Afterwards, Apollo was prevailed on 
to inſpire the prieſteſs once in every month. But the preciſe 
day was by no means an article of an indifferent nature. Some 
days were ſtiled anoPeadu, nefalti, unlucky days, on which it 
was abſolutely forbidden to conſult the oracle. We do not 
know, preciſely, whether the day of conſultation in every 
month was fixed and determined, or whether the prieſts had 
the liberty of ehuſing it. We only know, that the Pythian 


| prieſteſs never mounted her tripod but on one day in the 


month, and that the other days were employed in preparing 
every thing neceſſary for this ceremony. -Sacrifices made a 
principal part of this preparation: without the due per- 
formance of theſe, the god was deaf, and the prieſteſs mute. 
The utmoſt care was taken, that the victims ſhould be found 
pure, without ſpot or blemiſh. When they received the 
effuſions of wine, or water, they were to tremble, and ſeel 
an univerſal palpitation in all parts of their body, without 
which propitious ſigns, the prieſteſs could not preſume to 
do her office. She herſelf was alſo obliged to a patticular 


preparation, She began with an abſtinence of three days, 


which greatly increaſed the diſorder of her mind. On the 
day of conſultation, ſhe bathed in the fountain of Caſtalia, 


and drank a certain quantity of its water, to which Apollo 


had commanicated a portion of his enthuſiaſtic virtue. She 


then chewed ſome leaves of laurel that grew near this fopn- 
tain, 


185 
times, and after all the preparatory rites and ſa- Szcr.l. 
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lomelus, influenced only by palitical-regards; in · 
ſiſted on his demand, and declared his reſolution 
of forcing her to do her office. The prieſteſs 
cried out, in indignation at his violence, that he 
commanded there, and might act as he pleaſed, 
This anſwer he pretended to regard as the effect 
of enthuſiaſm, and the genuine diftateof Apollo, 
It was inſtantly publiſhed through his army; it 
was engraved on a brazen tablet, and expaſed 
to public view, that all men might know that 
the god had granted him permiſſion to act as he 
thought proper; and, having convened his 
people, he declared and interpreted this pretended 
oracle, and earneſtly recommended to them to 
adhere firmly to a cauſe, which Apollo himſelf 


had ſanctified by his approbation. =_ 
To the affairs of war, he again began to apply 


_ with due vigour; but, at the ſame time, took care 


tain. | This lent. was the bal of. divination. 3 00d as 


to provide his people with a prodigy, in order 
to animate them till further. An eagle was 


ſmall aſſiſtance to enthuſiaſm, The prieſteſs being thus 
prepared, Apollo did not fail to give notice of his approach, 
A laurel, which grew before the portal of the temple, by 
its motion, announced the god. The temple itſelf was 
ſhaken; at leaſt, the priefteſs ſelt the preſence of the deity; 
and then her attendants conducted her, with all due fo- 
lemnity, to the ſanctuary, 10 placed her on the ſacred 
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ſeen to hover round the temple, then to center der. b 
in, and 10 purſue ſome doves that were bred — 
there, with. ſuch violence, that ſome of them 

he killed at the altar, Diviners were found to 
pronounce this to be an omen, which promiſed 

the ſovereign power of Delphi to Philomelus end 

bis Phocians, Ihe event was capable of @ dif 

ferent application ; yet the preſent interpreta · 

tion, purchaſed no doubt by corruption and in · 

trigue, was eagerly received, and induſtriouſſy 
propagated, to-ſerve the preſent putpoſes of the 

Phocian general; who, while he thus wrought 

on the ignorance and ſupexſtition of his followers, 

Was, at the ſame time, attentive to the more ime 

portant means of aſſuring his ſucceſs. He choſe 

out thoſe of his followers, who ſeemed belt qua- 

liked for negociation, ſome of whom he diſ- 

patched to Athens, others to Lacedaemon, and 

others even to Thebes. In like manner he ap- 

plied to the other conſiderable Rates of Greece: 
and gave them all the moſt ſolemn aſſurances f 
the rectitude of his intentions. He repeated his 
declarations, that the ſole motive of paſſaſſing | 
himſelf of Delphi was to aſſert the right of Pho- f 
cis to the patronage of the temple, that he ab- 
horred the thought of ſacrilege, and was deter- 
mined to preſerve the treaſures of Apollo invie- 
lably; that he was ready to render an account 
10 Greece of all the gold and ſilver, all the rich 


and 
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 Boox H. and magnificent offerings, their weight, :num- 
— ber, and condition, with an exactneſs which 
ſhould demonſtrate the juſtice. of his cauſe, and 
the ſincerity of his intentions; and concluded 
with entreating, that they would diveſt them- 
ſelves of thoſe unwarrantable prejudices con- 
ceived againſt him; acknowledge the juſtice of 
his procedure, and unite their arms with Phocis; 
or, at leaſt, continue neuter in a war, by which 
the public intereſts of Greece, either civil or re- 
n were by no means affected. 


j 


Tax chief attention of the Athenians was at 
preſent to the actions and deſigns of Philip, who 
was now engaged in Thrace, where he was ever 
labouring to gain ſome new acquiſitions, either 
by force or intrigue. Their arms were wholly 
employed in ſome indirect and weak efforts to 
oppoſe or haraſs him; and were no longer pro- 
feſſedly engaged in any important quarrel. They 
remembered, with gratitude, that Phocis had 
expreſſed a regard for Athens in its ſtate of de- 
oy at the concluſion of the Peloponneſian 

: they looked with indignation at the arro- 


— with which their late ſucceſſes had inſpired 
the Thebans; they harboured a warm reſent- 
ment of every inſtance of oppoſition or enmity 
that had appeared in Thebes through the courſe 
of * Grecian conteſts ; they hated and deter- 
| mined 
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mined to oppoſe any people who: preſumed to 
appear as their competitors for ſovereign power; 
and, in ſuch — received the ambaſſa- 
dors of Philomelus with the utmoſt favour; 
and, by a: formal decree, entered into a ſtrict 
mutual engagement and alliance, offenſive and 
defenſive; with the Phocians, whom they affected 
to conſider as men driven to extremities by the 
tyranny and 9 of their enemies. 


Tur nn alſo had AAR rea- 
ſons for liſtening to the overtures, and eſpouſing 
the cauſe, of Philomelus. The Amphictyons, 
as hath been already obſerved, had condemned 
them in a fine of five hundred talents to be paid 
to Thebes. As this ſum was not paid at the 
appointed time, the penalty was doubled by a 
ſubſequent decree of the great council, and no 
leſs than one thouſand: talents was impoſed on 
the Lacedaemonians : a. ſum, which, exorbitant 
as it was, they muſt neceſſarily pay, or be ex- 
poſed to all the. rigour of the general laws of 
Greece. , To recur to the ſame pretence which 
the Phocians had uſed, and to cry out. loudly 
againſt the injuſtice of the decree, ſeemed, the 
only means of cluding the blow. But remon- 
ſtrances, however. violently urged, could have 
no effect, unleſs ſeconded by arms, and ſupported 
by an appearance of warlike power. And then, 

| to 
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been the fiſt to tate up af; while the Le 


demned by the councit of Greece, would be wo 
<Rpoſe thernſelves to all the weight of popular 
odium and indignation. I, on the contrary, 
they appeared only as affiftarits to the Phocians, 


5 they might obtain their grand point in a manner 


apparemiy more honourable. All the odioub- 
neſs of robellon would fall om thoſe who had 


cedaemonians would be ſuppoſed to act only 
from pity 10 their friends, Wann to 


1 


Tate are the mottves 0 which * Hiodorth 
aſcribes the preſem conduct of Lacedaemon. 
And, from the chatacter of Archidamu, a 
fubrle, penetrating, and © defigning pfinde, 
ſtricxly artentive to every Evert from which he 
might detive advatttage to his country, and im 
defatigable in projecting the means of recover 
ing its anoierit fpleridour, we may probably 
conclude, that, in engaging to aſſiſt che PH 
eians, he was inſfenced by another particulat 
view of intereſt. The Lacettaeomians, 25 
there wil be hereafter occafion to obſerve, had 
themfelves an ancient claim ro the poſſeffion'and 
patronage of che Detphitan temple; he there- 
fore readily favoured an attempt to wreſt it from 
the late poſſeſſors. The Phocians, by dif) putiag 
4 their 
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were ſo far weakened, as to be no longer able 
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their right, deprived it of the reverence paid to 8er. l. 
2 long vadifturbed: poſlemon ;” and when the ßp 


to ſupport their pretenſions, he might then, 
with more caſe, n mn — * 
his 8 1 $ | 

Ornzn mes of le moment were \ als found, Dios. Sie 
who, from their connenions, palliots, or inte- fd. , , 
reſts, ſavonred the cauſe of Phoeis. But; at 
Thebes the ambaſſacers of Philonitlas were re- 
ceived with indignation; and warned to expect 
nothing but hoſtilities and juſt reſentment. The 
Thebans freely declared, that they were arming 
againſt the Phecians to avenge the majeſty of 
the deity, whom this people had offended by 
their ſacrilegious eriteyprize. The Locrians, 
Theſſaltans, Perrhibaeans, Dorians, Dolopians, 
Athamantians, Achaeans, Phthiotes, Magnetes, 
Ænians, and ſome others, influenced either by 
their attachments to Boeotia, their ancient ani- 
moſities to Phocis, or the popular motives of 
religion, and veneration for the temple, all 
united #gainft Phifonrelus and his adherents. 
And thus this quartel, at firft ſeemingly incon- 
ſiderable, became gradually to appear important 
and alarming : and divided all Greece with the 


greater animoſity, as their paſſions and intereſts 
| had 
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Boox Il. had the ſpecious ſhew of religion. to diſguiſe 
CENT . hwy dy; 


10 It * aſyitar + Philip was/as yet 
invited, by either party, to ſhare in this diſ- 
pute: but a prince of his conſummate policy 


could not have regarded it with indifference: 


and, although he had no proſpect of immediate 
advantage from it, yet, by his conduct, he 
ſeems to have duly; weighed its remote conſe- 
quences, and, from the beginning of this fatal 
conteſt, to have juſtly conſidered it as the foun- 
dation of his future greatneſs, He looked on 
with ſecret ſatisfaction, while theſe people ruſhed 
to war with an inconſiderate fury, which ren- 
dered them blind to their real danger; and 
waited till they ſhould exhauſt, and weaken each 
other, ſo as to enable him to attack them. all * 
greater ati nit | 30 * 


Taz firſt year of the 2 war had now 
elapſed, (for it mult be thought an eſſential part. 
of the preſent; hiſtory. to trace the progreſs of 
this important conteſt) when Philomelus began 
to find himſelf engaged in. a. truly dangerous 
and momentous enterpriſe. He perceived the 
dreadful ſtorm which was preparing to burſt 


upon 
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neceſſity of Prot effectually againſt it. 
He drew together a large body of new merce- 
naries, to which he added a number of ſuch 
Phocians as were capable of ſervick, but as yet 
had not been incorporated in his army; and as 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to procure a large ſum 
of money for the ſupport of theſe forces, and 


| as policy forbad him to commit any outrage on 


the riches of the temple, he conceived a leſs 
odious method of raiſing the neceſſary ſupphes ; 
which was to tax all the inhabitants of Delphi, 
who had been enriched by the devotion | of 
Greece, and by the continual reſort of various 
nations to the celebrated oracle. By theſe means, 
he was enabled to take the field with a formid- 
able power, and to preſent himſelf in readineſs 
to oppoſe all the enemies of Phocis. The Lo- 
crians, who were ſtill the firft ro expreſs their 
zeal againſt him, now again met him in arms, 
and came to an engagement near to thoſe rocky 
precipices, called by the Grecians, Phaedriades. 
The battle was fought, on each fide, with ſuf- 
ficient valour; bur, in ſpite of their braveſt 
efforts, the Locrians were defeated, purſued 
with conſiderable laughter, many of them made 
priſoners, and many driven down headlong from 
the rocks. The event of this engagement ſerv- 

Vor, I, O ed 


1163 
upon him from different ( ſaw the Torah. 
pon i quarters, and ſaw 


_ 
= ed an inflame. the ſpirit of the Phocians, but 
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threy the, Logrisgs into the deepeſt conſtern - 

ation. They inſanely diſpatched their deputies 
1 Thebes. to, gepreſent their deplorable condi- 
tion, and ee 9. hy 
We e nee | 


|. Ap now the Phocians were checateond with 
the immediate. appearance of the Thebans, and 
of ; the other ſtates, which paid deference to the 
degrees of the Amphictyonic body. Fhilome- 
lus could nat yet think himſelf ſufficiently armed 
2gaigſt fo formidable an aſſociation, and there, 
fore determined to reinforce his army with Bill 
greater numbers. To this it was, previgully. 
neceſſary to find new ſupplies of money. As 
all his former reſqurces were exhauſted, as nei · 
ther Athens nor Lacedaemon had as yet ſens 
him the ſtipulated ſuccours, he was, at laſt ob- 
liged, however invidious and unpopular it. 
might appear, to lay his ſacrilegious hands on 
the treaſures and rich offerings, of the.zemplez, 
and, having taken as much fram this large fund 
as he judged neceſſary, he was enabled to aug: 
ment the pay of his mercenaries by one half of 
the former ſum, By theſe means, he inſtantly 
found himſelf ſurrounded by great numbers 
from all parts of Greece, of deſperate fortunes, 
and 
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gate "chnternners of the national religion, and 
influenced only by the hopes of ſharing a fich 
poll. They Wert all fupplied and Sage ; 
and thus Philomelus was enabled 't6 march into 
the Locrian territory, at the head of above ten 
thouſand horſe and foot; a large army for a 
Phocian general, and much beyond what might 
have been expected in his circumſtances. The 
Locrians, now reinforced by ſome of the Boeo- 
tians, came out to meet him. The cavalry on 
each ſide engaged, and the Phocians were vic- 


torious. The Theffalians, with the auxiliary 


forces, which their neighbouring ſtates had 
raiſed, having made up a body of fix thouſand 
men, next march down into Locris, and meet 
the enemy at the foot of an hilt called Argolas : 
but here the Phocians are once more victorious, 
A formidable body of thirteen thouſand Boeo- 
tians now arrive, and join the confederates z 
while Philomelus is reinforced by fifteen hundred 


| Achaeans ſent from Peloponneſus. This chief, 


though now conſiderably inferiour in numbers, 
yer diſdained the thoughts of a retreat. Both 
armies were collected on the ſame plain, and in- 
tamped in view of each other. 


1795 
nd abfhdoned characters; immorul and profii- Ser. I. 


FarquenT excurſions were neceſſarily made Se, 3 


from each army, on account of foraging; and, 
O2 og. 
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—— number of mercenary forces, in the ſervice of 
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wy one of theſe occaſions, it happened, that.a 


Philomelus, had the misfortune to be ſurround- 
ed, and taken priſoners, by a ſuperiour body 
of Boeotians. The wretches were brought in 
triumph to the camp z proclamation was made 


with all ſolemnity, by an herald, that, by the 
ſentence of the great council of Amphictyons, 
theſe men were condemned to die, for haying 
ſerved in the army of ſacrilegious violators of 
the rights of Apollo; and this ſentence was in- 


ſtantly executed without mercy. The ſoldiers, 


in the pay of Phocis, were fired with fury and 
indignation at the cruel and. diſgraceful fate 
of their comrades: they ſeized the firſt oppor- 
tunity of ſurpriſing a party of the enemy: they 


led them to their general's tent: they called 


| loudly for revenge: nor could Philomelus op- 
poſe their urgent remonſtrances : the priſoners 
were delivered up to their fury, and put to 
death with every circumſtance of cruelty that 
had been practiſed in the enemy's a. 


AT LY both - armies ; bode at once, 


and began to march the ſame way, which the 


the conveniency of forage ſeems to have pointed 
out. After ſome motions, in a cloſe and woody 
country, which concealed the approach of each 
from the other, until they were juſt in view, 

8. their 
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their vanguards firſt met unexpectedly, and be- Ster. L. 
eir vangu unexpectedly, and be 


gan to ſkirmiſh. The action ſoon became ge- 
neral and violent; and the Phocians, after ſome 
reſiſtance, were forced to yield to ſuperiour num- 
bers. The country, in which they fought, 
filled with rocks, and precipices, and pathleſs 
woods, impeded their retreat, and expoſed them 
to all the fury of the victorious enemy, who 
made great ſlaughter both of the Fhocians and 
the mercenaries- Philomelus exerted all his 
valour and abilities to correct this diſorder, but 
without effect. Unable to ſtop the flight of his 
ſoldiers, covered over with wounds, pierced 
with anguiſh and deſpair, he, at length, yielded 
to the torrent, and ſoon found himſelf puſhed 
to the brow of a frightful precipice, which cut 
off all further flight. The enemy were preſſing 
cloſe upon him; he knew the treatment he was 
to expect, were he to fall alive into their hands; 
his deſperate reſolution was, in the fame mo- 
ment, formed and executed; and, from the 
precipice on which he ſtood, he boldly leaped 
down, and paid the puniſhment due to his tur- 
bulent ambition. The command of the army, 
by this means, devolved to Onomarchus, his 
brother and colleague, who, with great difficul- 


ty, collected, by degrees, the ſcattered remains | 


of the defeated army, and retired to Phocis, 
The Thebans, and other canfederates, having 
O 3 cloſed 
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Boox H. cloſed the campaign ſo fortunately, returned to 


Seca. 42. 


their own territories, expatiating on the fate of 
Philomelus, as a manifeſt indication of divine 
wrath ; and being, by this ſucceſs, confirmed 
in their reſolutions to purſue, the enemies of 
heaven and of Greece, they. declared their firm 
purpoſe of aſſerting this righteous cauſe, and 


of puniſhing ,all. thoſe ſacrilegious wretches,. 
who might be taken in the courſe, of the wat, 


in the fame, manner as their chief had ſuffered, 
os manner which Apollo, himſelf, by this exe- 


cution of his yengeance, me 0 Na 1 . 


1 HER 1 as we A n few, 
were engaged by a formal treaty to ſend aſſiſt- 
ance to theſe unhappy Phocians. . But their in- 
dolence had as yet prevented them from per- 
forming their engagement, and they had now 
the mortification to find their acknowledged 
friends and allies defeated, and almoſt totally 


| deſtroyed, by means of their deſertion. While 
they thus neglected a conteſt, which raged 


in the heart of Greece, and now began ta 
threaten moſt important conſequences, their va- 
nity prompted” them to extend their views to 
Alta, and to affect an attention to the motions 
and deſigns of the great king. The thoughts of 
their ancient t glory were too flattering ever to 

ſubſide, 
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ner conduct of — es Hine 
ing a rebellious noble, had raiſed” à juſt and 
warm fe ſunttnent at the Perſian court ; and their 
notions of their on impottanee malle cher 


rendier to fufpect, that the vaſt armæments, 
which were now preparing by Artaxerxes Ocfus, 
chreatened them, and that fothe important blow 
was rneditdted” againſt their dominions. The 
oratots of Athens ſeemed ftudious to flatter the 


weakneſs and vanity of the people on this oc- 
caſion, and exerted all their eloquence to en ee | 
chem in a vigordu oppoſition to the ancient ehe. Oe — 
my of Greece. All the actions of their great c 
dicelton were recalled to their 2 n 
the names of Miltiades, Themiſtocle: Cimon, 
and the other illuſtrious enemies of erlla, re · 
ſounded through the aſſembly z all the force 
and artifice of language was employed to adorn 
their actions; and their poſterity were pathe · 
tically invited to imicate theſe renowned patterns 
of virtue, and to riſe up in arms againſt, the 
Barbarian. It is not impoſſible but that rhe 
agents and partiſans of the king of Mac on 
might haye regarded this a as, 4 favourable oeca- 
04 ſton 
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Bos Il. ſion to advance their thaſter's/intereb; and thas 
— by joining violently in) tho outcry againſt: the 
Perſian, by fomenting the: ſuſpicions of bis 
deſigns,” and by flattering che national. pride.af 
the Athenians, they endeavoured to divert their 
attention from the ations of Philip, whom. they 
ſeem to have repreſented as a pewerful prince, 

ready to lay aſide all private animoſities, and ta 
unite with them againſt the common enemꝝ. 
T he artifice of theſe ſecret friends of, Macedon, 
or their own terrours, ſo, far wrought-upon-the. 
Athenians, that they reſolyed to ſend a depu: 
tation to all the Greeks to invite chem to ſuſpend 
their private quarrels, and to unite, againſt. the 
aligns of Perſia ; and they themſelves fo far 
u, forgot all private 3 animoſities ; and poſſibly were 
Phil. ''-' ſo far influenced by the artifice of corrupted 
1 hirelings, that they "Tefolted, on this occaſion, 
to acknowledge acedon as 4 member of the 
Hellenic body, and to invite Philip to join in the 
1.4. general confederacy. Olivier - thinks it pro- 
ICS able, that Iſocrates was the perſon who anſwer- 
dd for the conduct of Philip, and induced his 
countrymen to this reſolution. This old, re- 
cluſe, and virtuous rhetorician was eaſily Battered 
by the attention which Philip paid to him, as 
well as other men of learning; and, convinced 
himſelf, of the ſincerity of his declarations, 
might naturally have laboured to convince his 
4 fellow- 
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fellow · citizens, and to remove their prejudices, 84% ⁵ j. 
by echoing thoſe plauflble pretchves with which "7 
Philip diſguiſed all his hoſtilities, and which 
might have had their full effect upon an honeſt 
mind, unacquainted with the artifices of public 
life. Add to this, that Philoſtratus tells us (as 
the French writer obſerves) that at one time 
Iſocrates reconciled Philip to the Athenians; 
which could not poſſibly have happened but in 
the preſent: conjuncture: as in the grand treaty, 
executed by the” ten orators, Tſocrates had no 
ſhare: and the peace which ſucceeded the battle” 
of Chaeronea was not made till after his death. 
However this may be, no overtures could-poſ- 
ſibly be made to Philip more agreeable to his 
policy and ne nor more likely to engage 
his whole attention; and poſſibly the ſecret prac- 
tices of this prince, or the vanity of Athens, 
might have had more material conſequences in 
this conjuncture, had not Demoſthenes now ap- 
peared, for the firſt time, in a debate about the 
public intereſt, and exerted his addreſs and 
energy to moderate the exceſſive and ill. directed 
zeal of the Athenians, 


. :luſtrious orator and ſtateſman, whom 
we ſhall hereafter find acting fo conſiderable a 
part in the courſe of this hiſtory, was born in 


the laſt year of the ninety-ninth Olympiad, ac- 
cording 


. 
——— 


— 


him for the character to which he aſpi 


_ which his ſeveral orations were delivered. He 
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cording to Dionyſius, who, in his epiſtle ts 
Ammaeus, hath accurately diſtinguiſhed the 
differont;/periods//af. his life, and the. times, in 


vas the ſon, not of a mean ahd obſcure me- 
him, but of an eminent Athenian citizen, who 
raiſed a conſiderable fortune by the manufacture 
of arms. At the age of ſeven years he loſt his 
father; and, to add to this misfortune, the 
guardians to whom he was entruſted, waſted and 
embezzled a conſiderable part of his inheritance; 
Thus oppreſſed by fraud, and diſcouraged: by a 
weak and effeminate habit of body, he yet diſ. 
covered an early ambition to-diſtinguiſh himfelt 
as a popular ſpeaker. The applauſe beſtowed on 
2 public orator, who had defended his country's 
right to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate ha- 


rangue, inflamed his youthful mind with an 
eager deſire of meriting the like honour. Iſo- 
crates and Iſaeus were then the two moſt emi- 
nent profeſſors of eloquence at Athens. The 
ſoft and florid manner of the former did by no 
means ſuit the genius of Demoſthenes. Iſaeus 
was more vigorous and energetic, and his ſtyle 
better ſuĩted to public buſineſs... To him, there- 
fore, he applied; and, under his direction, 
purſued thaſe ſtudies, which might accompliſn 
red; His 

« firſt 


* 
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firſt eſſay was made againſt his guatdian, by Ster. I. 
whom he had been ſo iqjuriouſly treated. Buer 
the goodneſs of his cauſe wa hete of more ſer- 

vice than the abilities of the young orator z for 

convinced him of the neceſſity of 4 graceful 
and D His cloſe and ſevere 


application, and the extraordinary diligenca 
with. which be laboured to conquer his defects 


and natural infirmities, are too well known, and 
have been too frequently the ſubje& of hiſto · 
rians and critics, ancient and modern, to need 
a particular recital. His character, as a ſtateſ- 
man, will be beſt collected from the following 
hiſtory; as an orator, the reader, perhaps, is 
not to be informed of his qualifications. I take 


the liberty, however, of r a brief 
account from a former work: 


« ExzROxR and majeſty were his neculiee ex. Preface to 
« cellencies. From the gravity of Thucydides, — 
« the pomp and dignity of Plato, the eaſe and 1% Phi- 
* elegance, the neatneſs and ſimplicity of the 1 
Attic writers, he formed a ſtyle and manner 
« admirably fitted to his own temper and genius, 
« as well as that of his hearers. His own ſeve- 
« rity determined him to the more forcible me- 
% thods of aſtoniſhing and terrifying, rather 


than to the gentle and inſinuating arts of 


* perſua- 
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Boox II. perſuaſion; nor did tlie oircumſtances and 


— «.diſpolirions/ of his countrymen admit of any 
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bur violent impreſſions. As many of thoſe to 
ahom he addreſſed himfelf were men of low 
«Yank and occupations, his imäges and ex- 
4preſfions are ſometimes familiar.” As others 
«of them were themſelves eminent in ſpeaking, 


and could readily fee througfi all the common 


. artifices of oratory, theſe he affects to deſpiſe; 
40 "appears only folicitous to be underſtood; yet, 
«'z5 it were, without deſign; raiſes the utmoſt 
« 2dmiration and delight: ſuch delight as ariſes 
a from the clearneſs of evidence, and the fulneſs 
bf conviction. And, as all, even the lower 

« part of his heaters, were acquainted with the 
«beatties of poetry, and the force of harmony, 
« he could not admit of any thing rude or 
« negligent ; but, with the ſtricteſt attention, 
laboured thoſe compoſitions, which appear ſo 
« natural and unadorned. They have their 
« ornaments ; but theſe are auſtere and manly, 
« and ſuch as are conſiſtent with freedom and 


4 ſincerity. A full and regular ſeries of dif- 
* fuſive reaſoning would have been intolerable 


“jn an Athenian aſſembly. He even contents 
c himſelf with an imperfe& hint: a ſentence, 
de A word, even his ſilence is ſometimes pregnant 
« with meaning. And this quickneſs and ve- 


- '- Aattered a people, who valued them- 
« ſelves 
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« ſelves upon. their acuteneſs and penetration. 
*The impetuous torrent, that in a moment 
<< bears down all before it; the repeated flaſhes 
of lightning, which ſpread univerſal terror, 
4 and which the ſtrongeſt eye dares not eneoun-· 
ter; are the images by which the nature -of 
« his er ee hath n 


— 4 4 ty 
- 


een Was now eee — * when 2 


the Athenians aſſembled to conſider of the mea- 
ſures to be taken in - conſequence of this alarm 
from Perſia, , and particularly of the manner of 
railing an ar proper to defend them 
againſt the ſuppoſed danger, and of the funds 
required for preparing and maintaining it. Luc- 
celini, in his notes on the oration which Demo- 
ſthenes now delivered, propoſes a difficulty, that, 
by the eſtabliſned laws of Solon, no man was 
allowed to ſpeak in public, who had not attained 
the age of thirty; which law, as it appears 
from the oration of Æſchines againſt: Timar- 
chus, was ſtill in force: but this law, as the 
ſame learned commentator hath abundantly 
proved, only regarded thoſe ten public orators 
who were annually choſen and paid to ſpeak in 
the affairs of ſtate : who, as they were frequent- 
ly to addreſs the ſenate, muſt neceſſarily be of 
the ſenatorial age. All the other citizens were 


_ allowed to declare their ſentiments in the 
aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, and to propoſe any thing which they 
deemed of advantage to the ſtate; with à due 
deference, however, to ſeniority; though the 
law, which gave to the elders a prior right of 
ſpeaking, was now abrogated, according to ans 
other — this EEE orator. ' 


= 


Trrs privilege, ne Demoſthenes now 
aſſumed, but not before he had heard the full 
ſpirit of national vanity break forth in the al: 
ſembly, in magnificent harangues on the ancieiit 
glory of Athens, and the neceſſity of curbing 
the pride of the'Barbarianj and of calling upon 
the Greeks to unite againſt their common enemy, 
He ſeems to have formed juſter notions of the 
preſent ſtate of his country, of irs connenions, 
intereſts, and corruptions. As yet, however, 
it became his age to ſpeak with due caution, and 


. to curb that ſeverity with which he afterwards 


Oratio de 
Clall, init, 


combated the errours of his countrymen ; be 
begins with tempering their heat and extravas 
gant zeal, without abſolutely 2 their 
prejudices. 


Tux men, RO thus dwell upon the praiſes 

&* of our anceſtors, ſeem to me, ye men of 
„Athens, to have choſen a ſubject fitted rather 
to pleaſe and gratify the aſſembly, than to do 
« the due honours to thoſe on whom they laviſh 
7 « their 


4a _4A_4._m2_trnbo et Son 8 * 
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« the. illuſtrious ſubject adorns - their ſpeech, 
and gives them tho praiſe of eloquence; while 
<< thair: hearers are made to: think of the virtues 
« of theſe heraes with much leſs elevation than 
theſe virtues of themſelves infpire. To me 
time itſelf ſoems to be the nobleſt witneſs to 
« their glory. A ſeries of ſo many years hath 
+ now paſſed over: and yet no men have yet 
c appeared, whoſe: actions could ſyrpaſs «thoſe 
« conſummate patterns of perfection. It ſhall 
« be my part, therefore, ſblely toendeavour to 
paint out the means which may enable you 
it moſt effectually to prepare for war. For, in 
fact, were all our ſpeakers to proceed in 4 
« pompous diſplay of their abilities; ſuch pa- 
e rade and oftentation could not poſſibly be of 
« the leaſt advantage to the public. But if any 
man whatever. will appear, and can explain, 
to your full ſatisfaction, what kind of arma- 
% ment, how great, and how: ſupported; may 
« ſerve the preſent exigencies of the ſtate, then 
« all thoſe alarms muſt inſtantly be diſpellied.” 


From the circumſtances of Greece, the con- 
teſts which now reigned, the diſpoſition of the 
principal ſtates, the dangers which were nearer, 
more certain, and more alarming-than thoſe ap- 

prehended 


n their: applauſe. | As they atiempt to ſpeak af dsr. I. 
* actions which: no words can worthily deſcribe, Wyre 
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Door H. prehended from | Perſia, he proceeds gradually 
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——_ to inſpire them with ſentiments” of greater mo- 


deration, to recall them from all romantic pur- 
ſuits, and to conſine them to defenſive meaſures, 
to the care and attention due to their military 
preparations, that ſo they might appear amply 
provided againſt any attack whatever. The 
method he propoſes for raiſing their armament, 
diſcovers an extraordinary attention to the con- 
ſtitution of his country, and ſhews that it was 
not only by forming his voice, his ſtyle, and 
his pronunciation, that Demoſthenes prepared 
himſelf for public buſineſs. His ſcheme; if 
particularly diſcuſſed, might lead us too far 
away from the principal ſubject. It ſeems equi. 
tably and happily conceived, calculated for ex- 
pedition, and to obviate all difficulties and mur- 


murings. Though poſſibly the great deſign of 


the orator was not ſo much to point out the 
means of guarding againſt the ſuppoſed danger; 
as to divert his countrymen, by a delicate addreſs 
and artifice, from an affair, which had no other 
foundation than in the over-heated imaginations 
of ſome orators, who were poſſibly intereſted in 
fomenting and increaſing the preſent emotions of 
on aſſembly. 


IT was one great corruption in the ſtate of 
Athens, that the richer members of the com- 
munity 
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mutity <taplbyed all their influence (ir the ge · 
neral decay” of public ſpirit) to ſhife off from 
themſelves the hurdenſome and expenſive duties 
of an Athenian citizen. It was their province 
to equip auch to maintain the hips of war: and, 
by the diſpolition which prevailed at preſent, 
the richeſt citizen was only obliged to contribute 
a fixreenth! part to the ficting out of one veſſel. 
80 that the poor alohe felt the public burdens, 


and many ifregularities and deficiencies were 


fourid in their marine. In the place of this, 
Derh6ſthenes propoſed a new regulation, where- 
by every citizen, poſſeſſed of ten talents, was 
obliged, at his own ſole expence, to equip 
one ſhip* of war: they who poſſeſſed leſs, were 
to unite their fortunes, ſo as to make up this 
ſum, and to contribute in proportion to their 
wealth; and they, whoſe fortunes exceeded ten 
talents, were alſo obliged to contribute an ad- 


ditional ſum, rated according to their abilities; 


and, if poſſeſſed of twenty, were to fit out 
two; if of thirty, three ſhips ; which number, 
together with one tender, was the greateſt that 
any citizen was obliged to provide by the new 
regulation. This propoſal, equitable as it was, 
yet gave occaſion to a proſecution: but the ac- 


cuſer had ſcarcely that number of voices in his 


favour, which could ſcreen him from the conſe- 


quences of a malicious accuſation,—The people 
Vol. I. P ſaw 
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Boox II. ſaw clearly the kh Expt of the ſcheme, which 
— Demoſthenes propoſed and, without any dif- 
Gculey, adopted and confirmesl N. 4 2s viel: 13 


005.219.hjinomrfh fs 10 


Taxi late debate only ſerved 10 ate 
what high notions they had — * the merit 
and power of Philip: their _magnuficent ſchemes 
quickly vaniſhed, when | it hegan to appear, that 
the deſigns of Ochus were all. directed againſt 
Egypt; and the precarious condition of m ny 
of their dependent cities rouſed them Fon ch ex 
dream of glory, to an humble and 'wartifyi 
ſenſe of their weakneſs and danger, The 5 
ſeſſions which they were labouring to maintain, 
or to recover, in Thrace, were eycry day threat- 
ened by ſome new attempt made by the vigilant 
and active king of Macedon, who was conti- 
nually engaged i in weakening their intereſt there, 

while his hoſtilities were apparently aimed againſt 

thoſe petty ſovereigns who divided that, country, 

and who, by their mutual contentions for power, 

gave him a fair opportunity of carry ing his arms 

| into their territories, under pretence of ſuccour- 
—_— ing the oppreſſed and weaker party. Cerſo- 
—_ bleptes, who commanded in the Thracian Cher- 
| ſoneſus, ſoon perceived that he could not bag 
defend that important diſtrict againſt the claim 


, of Athens, and the arms of Philip: in order, 
therefore, to gain the friendſhip of the Athe- 
4 ITE nians, 
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nians, he now determined to make a formal re- Ssr. I. 


L 


ſignation of the Cherſoneſus to this people: 
hoping, by this method, to attach them to his 
intereſt, and, by their aſſiſtance, to eſtabliſ 
of Beriſades and Amadocus, the. nets pee 
heirs. This ceſſon was in the higheſt degree tte: 
pleaſing to the Athenians; Cerſobleptes was de- 


clared a citizen of Athens; the ſame honour Epid. Phil. 


was conferred, on Charidemus, who, was then 
engaged in his ſervice, and aſſumed the greateſt 


ſhare of che mexit of this conceſſion, to himſelf ;, Demot. is 


and flattered. the people with hopes of ſtill far-, 
ther advantages. In the ardour of their acknow- 
ledgments, the Athenians paſſed a decree, enjoin- 
ing all the allies and ſubjects of Athens to de- 
liver ,up, alive or dead, any perſon who ſhould 
make an attempt on the life of Charidemus; 
which produced that oration againſt Ariſtocrates, 
the author of this decree, to which we are in- 
debted for many particulars relaring W af · 
fairs of Thrac g. 41 10 


Chants, who was now coaſting along the 
Helleſpont, was directed to receive thoſe places 
in the Cherſoneſus, which were thus yielded to 


the Athenians. He proceeded to execute his Dies. Sic, 


; r ut ſu 
commiſſion, but found a vigorous oppoſition at ” 1 


Seſtos, one of the principal of theſe cities. He 
P 2 was 


„ 
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Bor n. 2 if wich all his force, and: 
eng taken ie by Mult; treated the inhabs- 

ttants wich a ſeverity capable of intimiidating all 
the other ſettlements from any further oppofi- 
bear Arche, 


_ were put 
| reduckd to flavery; and en Athellrt colony it 


tion. AWthoſt; who Were f a 
to the ſword without 


5 the beſk | 


en ended n Belton it 09 gated; 


> ag : DING? 


1 8 a wat tive cebit ber ville if 4 
gleut meaſure; defested all the adm ages Which 


che Athenians migtit derive” from the polfeffi6it 


of the Cherſoneſub. Cartlit; the mòſt corttidefs 
able city of this penitiſuls, Bad ever àppenreti 
averſe to the Athenian government : iv Was BBU 
ated on the iſthmus, of conſguerte ch. 
manded the entrance from Thritce; and wits en 
abled to preclude the inner ſettlements from all 
the advantages of commetes. Its Htuutibt Af. 
forded room for ſotne diſpute, whetlter it ws 
to be conſidered as 4 part of the Cherfotefbs, 
or of the Thracian continent. It Had been c. 
cepted in ſeveral treaties, by which the right of 
Athens to the Cherſoneſus was acknowledged; 
atid now Cerſobleptes expreſsly reſerved Cardia ta 
himſelf, The Athenians, on their part, though 
unable to ſupport their pretenſions to Cardia, 


yet ſtill afferted them; and thus a field was 
* for perpetual diſputes; and Philip had 
a fair 
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fair oecaſign of diſtreſſing the Athenians, by 
uniting with the Cardians, and ſupporting their 
independence; a deſign which he was afterwards 


enabled e n, 


Is the mean time, lis prince, ever reſtleſs 
and aſpiring, ever attentive to the ſchemes which 
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his ambition dictated, and ever provided with - 


tage pretence to juſtify his hoſtilities againſt 

thoſe who were obnoxious to him, turned his 
thoughts to Methane, as 2 city which his inte- 
reſts required him to reduce. Ancient geogra- 
phers mention ſeyeral cities of this name: the 
principal of which were Methone in Pelopon- 
neſus, fituated between Epidaurus and Troe- 
zent 3 another of the ſame name in Theſſaly, 
bullt on the coaſt of Magnelia; ang a third, 
called the Thracian Methonè, ſituated on the 
Thermaic bay, at the diſtance of * forty ſtadia 
from Pydna. This laſt city it was, to which 
Philip now laid fiege, (as the authority of 
Strabo +, as well as that of Euſtathius, in his 
notes an the ſecond book of the Iliad, directs us 


to determine.) By its ſituation it was capable 


of ſerying as a kind of citadel to favour the ex- 


curſigns of the enemies of Macedon into the 


heart of his dominions, whether of Cerſobleptes, 
againſt whom he made no ſcruple to avow his © 
enmity ; or of the Olynthians, on whole ruin 

4 he 
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he now ſeems to have reſolved, and Who, on 


— their part, had good reaſons to ſuſpect and dread 


*1.6, 


his rifing power. Nor was this city leſs con- 
venient to the Athenians, or lefs favdurable to 
any attempts which they might make to invade 
his kingdom. Thither were their forces tranſ- 


ported, as we have already ſeen, in the expedi- 
tion in favour of Argaeus: and, in earlier times, 
as we learn from Thueydides , they had expe- 
rienced the convenience of this pott, in making 
their deſcents on Macedon. He could not think 
of leaving ſuch a city open to his ſecret or de- 
clared enemies; and therefore determined to 
deſtroy it. The Methonèans, to whom his de- 
ſign could not be long a ſecret, prepared and 


- exerted themſelves as men who fought for their 


: S'rabo, Il, 8. 


p. 375. 


in loco 


very being; and, for a while, ſuſtained the ſiege 


with an obſtinate valour. One of the cities, 


called Methonè, had been employed in its for- 
tifications from the time of the Trojan war . 
which the Greeks imputed to an imprecation 
pronounced by Agamemnon, who, when the 
inhabitants alleged this their engagement as an 
excuſe for not uniting their arms with him, 
prayed that theſe walls, which thus prevented 
them from joining in the common cauſe of 
Greece, might never be finiſhed. Theopompus, 
as quoted by Strabo *, underſtands this of the 
city which Philip now beſieged: and, if fo, 

5 the 
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the Methoneans had ſtrength, à8 well as valour, 
to oppoſe Philip: while 4 ann on their 
part, alarmed at this new inſtance of his reſtleſs 
ambition, ere Preparing to ſend 1 ſuc- 
cours vo the Ve. 9 
044 not ien ee nic 973, 

Bose the operations of the head, as Philip 
was employed in viewing the works, and direct- 
ing the approaches, an arfow, ſhot from the 
town, wounded him dangerouſly in the eye, and 
caſt the beſiegers into the utmoſt confuſion. 
But they were ſoon re-animated by the vigour 
and reſolution of their prince, who gave orders, 
with the utmoſt calmneſs and intrepidity, for 
continuing the ſiege, and committed himſelf to 
the care of Critobulus, a chirurgeon, whoſe 
ſkill, in ſo important a cure, hiſtory has thought 
- worthy to be recorded: and who, though he 
could not fave his eye, yet contrived, by his 
dextefity, to take away all the blemiſh which 
might have been expected from ſuch an acci- 
dent. When. the arrow was extracted, this in- 
ſcription is faid to have appeared on it, ASTER 
To Phil's RIGHT EYE; a circumſtance on 
which. ſome relations have been founded, that 
are ynauthorized, and unſupported, by the more 
authentic writers. It is ſaid, (as the reader, 
who is at all converſant in moderii compilements, 

P 4 perhaps 
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E 


with this neglect, threw himſelf 1 ipto Met 


if once maſter of the town, he ſhould hang up 
Aſter; and that this threat was afterwards ex- 
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perhaps need not be informed) chat on ow 
of Amphipolis, or of Ohynthus, 


others, recommended himſelf to the ſerrice * 


Philip, by afuring bi, that his Geil in og. 
ing was ſo accurate, that, with his bow, he 
could. ſtrike down birds in their full fight; 
to which Philip anſwered with contempt, © & [t 


40 is well! 1 ſhall make uſe of thee when I wage 


« war with ſtarlings:“ and that Aﬀer, then 


whence he ſhot. the arrow with the inſcri 

above mentioned. It is alſo added, that Phil 
ſent back che arrow, when extracted from ny 
eye, with another inſcription, importing, 


ecuted, Theſe laſt circumſtances entirely de- 

pend on the authority of Suidas and Ulpian; 
and are thought to be ſufficiently overturned by 
the honourable teſtimony which Juſtin * gives 
to the general clemency of Philip on this occa- 
ſion: but if the particulars, Which Monſieur 
Tourreil relates, be.really authentic, (his autho; 
rity, indeed, I confeſs, I have not been able tg 
diſcover) it muſt be ſubmitted to thoſe ho are 
acquainted with the laws of war, how far an 
extraordinary ſeverity may be juſtified againſt a 
map, We took ſo Ke a We of N 
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bis Will, and. at che fame gimp, revenging the Fer. E 
king's. neg)e8; Ic: is. certain, chat, -wbatever — 
were the circumſtances really attending this 
woung, they muſt have reflected ſame. degres 
of diſhonour upon Philip; as Lucian “, in his 2 ob. 2. 
method of writing hiſtory, mentions, as an in- 

tance of the freedgm with which hiſtorians 
thould write, that ſuch particulars as Plylip's 
wound in the eye, or Alexander's killing Clitus, 
ſhould, by no means, he paſſed over. And, if 

his wound was the conſequence of 4 raſh and 
wanton neglect of 2 ſoldier's extraordinary abi - 

lities, his enemies mult baye triumphed, and he 
himſelf been aſhamed of his miſtake and his 
misfortune, Such a ſuppoſition may account Demetrius 
for that ſenſibility which Philip is ſaid to have Eocur. 

felt ever after, to ſuch a degree, that the bare 
repetition of the word zy vas painful and of- 
fenſiye to him. As to any wounds received. 
nobly..in the courſe of war, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed, chat a prince of his exalted ſentiments, 
and thizft for glory, could have conſidered chem 
in any other light, but as the memorials of his 
valour. But if the xecolleRion of them ſug» 
_ geſted the idea of his miſtaken conduct, and 
unwarrantable inattention to his intereſt ; then 
it muſt neceſſarily have covered him with con · 
fuſion. Indeed as o the word Cr ors, by which 
bis enemies frequently pointed him out; the 


offence, 
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9. 7. in fin» 


caſt the Macedonians into confuſion, now ſerved 


their arms, and ſubmitted to the mercy of the 
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offence, which he is ſaid to hade cbhceived "at 
it, may as well be ſuppoſed to have ariſen from 
its conveying the idea of a cruel arid barbarous 
monſter, eee of” "Obs ee of Hu. 
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Tux wound of their n ab had at firſt 


only to animate them, when they found the 
danger over, and that Philip was ſtill enabled 
to direct the ſiege with unabated vigour. The 
inhabitants of Methone, on their part, continued 
to make an obſtinate defence. The Macedo- 
nians were ordered to prepare for a general af. 


fault; and, animated by the preſence of their 


royal general, encouraged by his promiſes, and 
inflamed by the example of his reſolution, they 


preſſed forward with ſufficient eagerneſs, and 


boldly mounted the walls. The oppoſition of 
the beſieged could not prevent conſiderable num- 


bers from gaining the battlements; when, to 


cut off all retreat, Philip inſtantly ordered the 
ſcaling ladders to be removed; thus leaving his 
men to the deſperate alternative, either of dy- 
ing, or purſuing their advantage. The Metho- 
neans ſoon found all reſiſtance vain ; laid down 


victor; who, if we may believe Juſtin “, treated 


them, on this occaſion, not only with” mode- 
ration, 


©. * r 
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ration, but kindneſs, | Diodorus+ informs us 
more explicitly, that the conditions which he 
granted them were theſe : that the inhabitants 
ſhould be ſuffered to march out unmoleſted, 
with one ſuit of apparel only; and that the city, 
with all the reſt of its poſſeſſions, ſhould be 
delivered up without reſerve. And; in theſe 
times, hen ſlavery was generally the unhappy 


lot of the conquered, and their enemy was 


deemed abſolute proprietor of their perſons, as 
well as their poſſeſſions, ſuch terms muſt have 
deſervedly been eſteemed moderate — favour- 
a0 | 


Tnus was Phi in — of Methons, Demos. 


while the Athenian ſuccours were ſailing to its 
relief. The city was raſed to the ground; and 

the lands divided among his ſoldiers : and thus 
were his enemies deprived of a ſtation which 
they might have occupied with advantage, and 
a colony planted there entirely in the intereſt of 
Macedon, ready to watch their deſigns, and to 
give the alarm on the leaſt appearance of com- 
motion, bound particularly to Philip by all the 


ties which could engage men; by the opinion of 
his power, his abilities, and his merit; and by 


the benefits which he well knew how to beſtow 


5 cordial 
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upon them, with the appearance of the moſt 


"iy 
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ſupogly affected by 
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his hero's laudable diſpo- 
Gon, equally influenced: by the pleaſure of he · 
Rowing, and that of animating the virtue of 
his ſoldiers, by the rewards which his bounty 
dealt to them. In one inſtance he obſerves this 
happy temper engaged him in an act of inguſtice, 


which gave him, much unggfineſs, but which 


be found means of repairing. The reader may, 
perhaps, not be diſpleaſed at having the nar- 


ration ſuſpended by the introduction of this 


muecdote, which Seneca hath preſeryed. 


himſelf caſt on the ſhore, helpleſs and naked, 


diſtreſs, and, with all humane and charitable 


A cERxAx ſoldier, in the Macedonian army, 
had, in many inſtances, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
extraordinary acts · of valour, . had received 
many marks of Philip's favour and approbation. 
On ſame occaſion he embarked on board a veſſel, 
which was wrecked by a violent ſtorm, and be 


and ſcarcely with the appearance of life. A 
Macedonian, whoſe lands were contiguous to 
the ſea, came opportunely to be witneſs of his 


tenderneſs, flew to the relief of the unhappy 
| ſtranger 


. pint K1KE br Mien. 
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in his own bed, revived; cheriſtel. = 
and; for forty y ipphed Hit freely with 4 

the neceflarles Lge mom _=_— wk 
g &ridltibo; edule 


u telkueer . _ 1 


in rhe wittneſt teffiorts of gralſtude tokis be. 
nefattor, afftited rome Angie it lig, 


430 of 'kis power aid teſhltjtiog of - obtainin 
hy bi 1, from, the” royal bounty,. the noble xt re- 
ich fuch extraordinary ble | 
me Hes was now completely u recoyered, a 
his kihd. bolt fupplied him with money to pur- 
ſue his journey. Ih ſome time after, he pre: 
lented himſelf before the king, he, _recounted-his, 
misfortunes, magnified his ſervices; anch this: 
inhuman wretch, who had looked with an eye 
of envy on the poſſeſſions of the man who had 
preſerved his life, was now ſo abandoned to all 
ſenſe of gratitude, as to requeſt that the king 
would beſtow upon him the houſe and lands 
where he had been fo tenderly and kindly enter- 
tained. Unhappily Philip, without examina- 
tion, inconſiderately and precipitately granted 
his infamous requeſt; and this foldier now re- 
turned to his preſerver, and repaid his good- 
neſs, by driving him from his little ſettlement, 
and taking immediate poſſeſſion of all the fruits 
of his honeſt induſtry, The poor man, ſtung 
6 with 
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ing manner. Ti he King was pom 
indignation; he ordered that Juſtice, f 
done withgut e that the pee ky ſhoul 
be immediately 3 — to the man whole c 

ritable offices "had been chus horridly 7 
and, having ſeized bis ſoldier, cauſed theſe wor 
ts be branded « on bis forebead, Tur UNG 71. 
FUL GUEST: 4 character infamous 1 in every age, 
and among all nations ; but Naben y among 
the Greeks, who, from the earlieſt times, were 
molt ſcrupulouſly obſeryant of hed WOE" of Hole 
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bus created general of the Fhocians.— 
Hu Ke and addreſs —He prepares vigorouſly 
for ation. —Takes Thronium, Amphiſſa, and Or- 
chomenus—Is defeated before Chaeroneg.—Phbilip, 
at length, engaged 4s a party in the ſacred War — 
The diſorders in. Theſſaly — Philip marches ; againſt 
the Iyrants who bad attempted to reſume the ſove- 


reign power, and defeats them, —Onomarchus pre- 


pares to ſupport them. — Philip receives a fignal 
defeat. —Onomarchus ravages Boeotia.— His ſecret 
practices with Lycophron, —diſcovered by Philip, — 
who marches once more againſt Lycophron and the 
Phocians.— Gains a complete viftory.-T he death 
of Onomarchus.— Philip's meaſures to ſecure the 
attachment of the Tbeſſalians.— His reputation. — 
The jealouſy of the Athenians. — An union between 
their ſlate and Olynthus, —Commotions in Thrace. — 
"I befieges Heraeum,—Confufion at Athens.— 
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IAE defeat of Philomelus, as hath already 
been obſetved, cloſed the ſccbnd year of 
FF. nere war ; When the confederates, who 
had ujited 16 defend the authority of the Am- 
prone council, retired i into their own terri- 
tories; ang t the Phocians were led back to Delphi 
by TER delivered for a time from the 
horrours of a war, in which they had already fo 
ſeverely ſuffered, This interval of reſt they firſt 
began to employ i in convening a general aſſem- 
bly of their allies and auxiliaries, to confult 
about the war, and the meaſures to be purſued 
in their preſent diſtreſsful circumſtances, © In 
this aby the opinions were conſiderably di- 
vided, according to the different paſſions or in- 
tereſts which influenced that great variety of 
members who compoſed it. Many, deeply af- 
fected by the proſpect of their danger, and the 
odiouſneſs of their cauſe, judged that an accom- 
modation ſhould be purchaſed on any terms, 
and declared viglently for peace. Others, who 
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andi whoſe abandoned manners rendered them 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF 
_ dreaded the reſentment of the enemy, or who 


" Fad engaged in this unpopular quarrel, merely 
from expectation of large pay and rich plunder, 


inſenſible of diſgrace and infamy, declared as 
violently for the continuance of a war, on which 
alone their rapacious hopes and proſpect of ſe- 
curity were founded; and inforced their opinions 


by every plauſible argument which might have 


weight in a popular aſſembly. After ſome paſ- 


fionate debates, each party was for a while 


filent ; while the leaders turned their eyes 


arvund, to look for ſome man of conſequence, 
| whoſe opinion might determine the fate of thus 


Diod, Sic, 1. 
76, ſect. 32. 


Tur did not long continue in this ſuſpenſe. 


La delibera on. 5 


Onomarchus, who was fully prepared for the 


part he had now to act, roſe up, and inſtantiy 


engaged the attention of the whole body. This 
chief, who had a peculiar intereſt in the con- 


tinuance of the war, addreſſed himſelf to the 


aſſembly in an artful and premeditated harangue, 
calculated to diſſipate their fears, and to enliven 
their expectations. With a conſummate addreſs 
he inforced every plauſible argument for war, 
every motive of intereſt and of honour, which 
might induce the Phocians, and their allies, to 


| purſue the plan which their late general had 


5 | formed. 


PHILIP KING OF MAcEDON. 


formed. His harangue was ſpecious and inſi- Sor. II. 
nuating i and numbers were found im the a- * 


ſembly to echo his ſentimenta. All opinions 


of moderation, all repreſentations of | difficulty 


and danger, were drowned in the violence af 


acclamations' and tumultuous applauſe; with- 
out further conſultation, it was reſolved to-pur- 
ſue the moſt vigorous meaſures for ſupporting 
the war: and Onomarchus was inveſted with 
1 ane in chief of the Pho- 
erte ; Der ab Höft , m 
5 n 9e | 

No a Ga thus deer tis guy 
which had been the object of his wiſhes, but he 
began to exert himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to 
confirm the expectations his people had con- 
ceived from him. He applied himſelf, with 
the utmoſt diligence and vigour, to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of his army, which the late engage- 
ment had cofifiderably weakened. Every part 
of Greece was ranſacked for mercenaries, whom 
he enticed to his ſtandard by his munificenee 
and flattering affurances. By theſe, (whom he 
incorporated with thoſe companies in which the 
greateſt havock had been made) he Hot only 
teſtored, but augmented, his army: and once 
more enabled the Phocians to threaten their in- 
veterate enemies with a formidable oppoſition. 
5 Q 2 | And, 
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-  - Boon th A e employed in making every 
* neceſſury proviſion for war, he': alſo .. cook 


71.16 


ect. 33 


14d, 


. 


ple, and to find —— 


in order to inſpire them with hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, While his mind was poſlefied with mag- 
nificent ſchemes and deſigns, he dreamed, 
or pretended to have dreamed, that he wis 
employed in raiſing a coloſſal ſtatue, which ie 
Amphictyons had dedicated to Apollo; and that 
it appeared to grow greater under his hands. 
This Digdorus * ſeriouſly interprets as à de- 
claration, that this general ſhould. be the means 
of making thoſe wretched Phocians doubly te- 
pay the outrages committed againſt the deity 
and his temple. Hut Onomarchus was furniſh- 
ed with diviners,, who explained it in a quite 
different manner, as an indication of that great 
acceſſion of glory and honour, which his aur 
was to acquire under their neẽ commander. 


His vigour and aſlduity gave weight to this 
interpretation. To repair every damage ſul- 
rained in the laſt battle, he applied himſelf to 


provide weapons for the numbers he had now 


levied. All his armourers were employed in- 
ceſſantly; and vaſt quantities of arms, offenſive 


and defenſive, were provided with all expedi- 
tion. 


_ PHILIP:KING:/OF MACEDON, 


8 II. 
tim The gold» and ſilver, which. the rapie Ser. 


af his predoceſſur, or his own 1 
lenge, had ameſſed, was quiekly coined ; and 


bis agents diſperſed through the neighbouring 
ſtates chat were in alliance with Phocis, Where 


they diſtributed: his money to the magiſtrates 


and citiaens of eminence, to attach them the 
more firmly to his intereſt, and to bear down all 
oppoſition in their popular aſſemblies. Nor 
were even his enemies entirely proof againſt the 
powerful temprations by which he ſecretly aſ- 
ſalled their Numbers of them were 
found, who” eagerly” rectived his bribes, and 
were on to revolt to the Phocians, or, 
at leaſt, to obſerve a" neutrality: fuch was the 


power of gold, and fuch the univerſal dege- 


and corruption which now prevailed 
through! Gretee, © "And white "He thus Iaboured 
td Increaſe” the number of lis friends, and to 
weaker, his enemies, by theſe his fecrer practices, 
he; at the ſame tire, eſtabliſhet his intereſt at 
home, by the'moſt arbitrary and deſpotic/mea- 
ſures, ''Murniurings and diſcontents, which the 
calamities of 'war-naturally excited, and which 
that ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of their cauſe, ſtill 
remaining” among the more moderate and vir- 
tuous pf his oountrymen, could not but increaſe, 
were inſtantly ſtifled by the moſt ry rannical ſeve- 
Q 3 rities. 
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any preſumed to, clpteſs "the leaſt 


—_ qjntifation>at his conduct, they were load} 


Diod. Sic, 
I. 16. 
bs. 33» 


down on the territories of Doris; where, hav- 
2 1e 5 ing 


with chains, deſpolled of their poſſeſſions, and 
put to death with every circumſtance of eruelty 


a procedure which not only ſerved to weaken 


and intimidate the party "which" oppoſed him, 


but enabled him to promote! his deſigns, by the 
additional amn theſe confiſ· 


— — 7 CELLS: A © bat war 7 wr 0p 
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parations, Onomarchus marched: out, | at; the 
head of his forces, and made an irruption into 
the territories of the Locrians, called Epicne /, 
midii. Here he began with attacking Thro: 
nium, a city on their confines.; and, having 
taken it by aſſault, expoſed it to the rapaciouſ- 
neſs of his ſoldiers, and made ſlaves of the in - 
habitants. Thence he proceeded to Amphiſſa, 
a town of the Locrians, ſurnamed Ozolae, 
The Amphiſseans, intimidated by the ſeveritigs 
inflifted on the people of Thronium, did not 
attempt the leaſt oppoſition: but inſtantly ſub- 
mitted to ſuch terms as the conquerour was 
pleaſed to dictate; and, probably, by a large 
ſum of money, reſcued their city from the in- 
ſatiable fury of his army. Hence he poured 


PHILIP KING.OF MACEDON. 


— 


ing taken ſome cities, and, deſolsted the lands, Sacr. IL 


he traverſed his own country, and, by a forced 
march, pierced. into Boeotia. Here he. ſeized 
the famous city of Orchomenus: and, having 
ſpread the tetrour of his atma, ruſhed forward 


to Chaeronea i when the Thebans, who were 
now ready to ſtem the totrent, marched out to 
meet the Phocians, by this time conſiderably 
weakened- by their repeated conqueſts and the 
garriſons they had ſtationed in the ſeveral con- 
quered towns. A general engagement enſued, 
Pays ap OIL ye fr war pee 
Po (66 rn _ 


 Hituzazo. we have ſeen this conteſt carried 
on independent of Macedon, and Philip view- 
ing, with a ſeeming unconcern, the havock, 
the variety of fortune, the victories and cala- 
mities of the contending powers. But, at 
length, the time was come, when his honour and 
policy required that he ſhould take ſome ſhare 
in this quarrel. Lycophron, whom Philip had 
obliged to reſign his uſurped authority in Theſ- 
ſaly, had not yet loſt all hopes of re-eſtabliſhing 
his power; but ſecretly formed and ſtrengthened 
his party, waiting for ſome favourable opportu- 
airy to avow, his intentions. To him, .among 


| Q4 other 


with a ptecipuate fury, and prepared to lay fiege 


ce. 33. 


132 ter 2680 19 1 r 
e, other conſiderable perfonages, Onomarehus had 
per Tie, applied, und: partly by the inteteſt which Ly- 
coptiron Maintained among the. Theſſullans, 
partly by che nururat ihebαtunc of this people, 
his intrigues aach bribery pruuru ſo ſucteſiful, 
| that Theſſaly: ſeparated from abe coaßedlerttes, 
and profeſſed to obſerve a neurralieyiinitheſacred 
war. The Phocjanchiefpjuſtiptonſidered him- 
ſolf principaltiyiadebred do. Luycoptiton for thi 
important ſervice, and that ua intereſt muſt be 
greatly advanced byn che reſtauratiom ui this 
tyrant. By his means, and in. his name, he 
even haped to gain the abhſalute command of 
Theſſaly, and to become the al, ſavereigu, 
while Lycophron, who was to govern by his ſup» 
port, could ts only for his pu - Seyen 
thoalind þ his "forces, therefore, were . dif- 
patched to, 8 the command of his 
brother Phayllus, to "ſupport the tyrant ; who, 
encouraged by this powerful alliance, eſtabliſhed 
hindfelf in that city, and openly alferced: his pte 


renſions to the ſovereign Power. n IN 


6.3 9100 Merit 


Tu ene of Thefaly was "regarlec | 
the Thebans with a an affected contempt. This 
people, reſolving. to convince the worlll that 
they could not poſſibly be diſtreſftd by ſuch im- 

L. 16. fa. ſtability, derached five thouſand men into Alia, 
54 under the conduct vf their general Pammenes, 
: ad to 


Sect 35» 


PHILIP'KING OF MWCEDON. 
to aſſiſt Artabazus, (who ſtill continued his re- Sect. If; 


his ſervice; found himſelf reduced to conſider 
able diſioulties ,) Here Pammenes gained! re- 
peculiar pleaſure to the Thebans, who, ever 


ſince ch famous 2 had 


Apr: the. king, of Macedon-could not look. 


with _ indifference on this conduct of the Theſ- 
ſalians, which ſeemed to argue the declenſion of 
his influence i in their ſtate z nor could his honour 
permit him to ſuffer the total ſubyerſion of thoſe 
glorious regulations, thoſe. proyiſiohs for the 
peace and liberty of Theſſaly, which his arms 
had lately made. The ſolicitations with which 
his friends and adherents, | in that country, now 
urged | him to take up arms in their defence, 
were'not wanted to prevail upon him. He in- 
ſtantly' marched into Theſſaly. (I follow the 
opinion. of a learned commentator *. in ſup- 
poſing, "rhat) on this occaſion it was, he formed 
ege of Pagaſae, which Demoſthenes ſo 
rates, mentions. The Athenians were in- 
formed of this tranſaction; they reſolved to 
8 ſend 


bellion ; but when Chares was obllged to quitt 
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® Luccefini 
Not.in Phil. 


„ in ir anDbEEien or 


dos 1, fend ſugcouts to che toun; and. cus uſual, ee 
Nu. . cuted this reſolutions, when the addneſa and vn -· 
.. Jour of the Macedonian had already rendered 
FAR him maſter of it. Lycophron, and his auxi- | 
1.26, liaries, prepared to meet the enemy, but ſoon 
6% 35 proved unequal to Philip and his valiant army. 
Onomarchus, ſenſible of their danger, marched 
out with 2 — but could not 
were chaced ourof * dean. 5 20817 
| to tun 2561246 209 
Polyzen, Ax now Philip, PR reinforced bis (ati 
With thoſe Theſfalians who ſtill continded vel. 
affected to him, prepared to meer Onoriarchys 
who was advancing with all his powers. 
Phocians were ſuperiour in numbers: but che 
Macedonian Phalanx was, by this time, fe- 
nowned through all Greece. Onomarchus dread- 
ed its attack, and juſtly conceived that his ſuc: 
ceſs wholly depended on breaking this formid- 
able body. The two armies met, and, at the 
very firſt charge, the Phocians gave way, and 
were purſued to ſome high mountains contigu- 
ous to the field of battle. The Macedonians 
preſſed on, confident of victory; but ſoon had 
| horrid proof, that the retreat of their enemy 
was no more than an artifice, which the ſaga- 
cious foreſight of their general had Mg 


PHILTIP.RING OF MACEDON. 


and eontrived;"" The Phoctihs how began the cer. K. 


attack in — — effectual uſe" of 


execution of their — Stones, and — 
ments. of rocks, of an enormous ſize, were 
rolled down upoh their affailants, whoſe ſan- 
guine hopes were quickly loſt in amazement and 
confullon; whole files were, in an in 
cruſhed to pieces, with every circumſtance o 
horrour. The Phalanx, whofe cloſe order ſerved 
bur to increaſe the havock, was broken, and, 
in that tate, unable to fiſtain' the aſſuults of 
their enemy, G now marched down in good 
order from the njountains, and fell, with all 
their fury, upon an army already vanquiſhed. 
The valour and activity of Philip here proved, 
for the firſt time, ineffectual: the Macedonians 
were forced from the field of hattle, which was 
become a horrid ſcene of ruin and carnage. 
Their prince, however, after many fruitleſs 
efforts, at length "brought off his forces to an 
even ground, qut of the reach of the enemy, 
where he, with difficulty, reſtored their order, 


and revived their courage. But as the Photians | 


had been at firſt ſuperiour in numbers, and as 
great havock had been made in his army, he 
found it moſt adviſable to march back to Ma- 
cedon; obſerving, on this occaſion, that his 

ſoldiers 


6 
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Bax II. ſoldiers did not fly. from the enemy, but, like 
Neigen. kama, retiretde in order to make chejͤt hock the 
rs, more farcihle and furious Ia] ĩð % 
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„Lr copungN vas thus enabled to return — 


into Theſſaly; while Ona | 
3 by his viRtory over a prince vho had | 
1, 26, therto been regarded as invincible, mai 
3 Foeotia, where, he. gained another, victory, and 
ente. 1 g, then proceeded. 10. attack the-gity-pf Corones 
*. This city was built on an eminence near wohnt 
Helicon, On REES 

lake Copais, which prevented. x from 1 0 
tirely inveſted, and ſeryed to convey à conſtant 
ſupply of proviſions, by water, from the other 
cities of Boegtia. The river Curalius, as it 
winded round to fall ineg the lake, formed 8 
natural foſsg on the ſouth 5. but, on che north. 

p 255% the city was entirely, open, as the Thebans, in 
order to preſerve. their ſuperiority in Bocotia, 


and to ſecure the. dependence of. this cle. had 


4) Accoapixe, 10 Diodaras, U. 16, kd. 35.) Philip 
renewed the engagement, and was again defeated ; 'which 
reduced him to the preateſt danger and difficulty, M con- 
ſiderable part of his army deſerted : and the reſt wert,; by 
the utmoſt efforts; of his addreſs and policy, ſcarcely Pre- 
vajled 0 on to adhere to him. By chuſing to follow the 
ebunt of Polyaenus, 1 apprehend the greater hogour isx 


46 Philip's conduct and abilities as a general. 0 
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filled up the treneh, and demoliſhed the forti- Ser, Il. 
Fications on that ſde· A city, thus diſmantled, YE 
was by no means capable of oppoſing a nume- 
inſulted and terrified the Thebans, by the de- 
vaſtations which he committed, without con- 
troul, in the very heart of their dominions. 
Thus chaſtiſed for their vanity in weakening 
their ſtrength by the Afiatic expedition, this 
people looked on Philip as their moſt effectual 
_ reſource,” and expected, with impatience, the 
mometit when he ſhould be enabled to make a 
_ divetfion in their favour. He had been dil bil gte, 
gently engaged in re-eſtabliſhing and ſtrength- * n. 
ening his fortes, and now appeared once more 
in Theſſaly at the head of dne army. 
and vutived baldiy open the tr 


LycoryRon, fully ſenfible of his own * 
neſs and inſufficiency, made the moſt preſſing 
inſtances to Onomarchus, to march immediately 
to his relief. He laviſned the moſt flattering 1, , 
promlſes on this crafty and ambitious chief; he 1 
aſſured him, that the Phocians ſhould abſolutely 
command Theſſaly, and all its forces; and that 
he, and thoſe dominions which he was labouting 
to maintain, ſhould be ever at the devotion of 
their protectors and deliverers. Pleaſed with 

the. 
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and numerous an army: to the , Theflglians, 


II. 
hymns 


happineſs ; that their tyrant, not content with 


and empty title of ſovereignty z that even of that 
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the proſpect of ſo impottant an acceſſion; of 
power, Onomarchus:did not hefitate- a moment 
to comply with the tyrant's deſirea. He was 
now at the head of an army capable of under- 
taking the moſt hazardous , enterpriſes zi he ima- 


gined himſelf already fovereign commander of 


all Theſſaly, and, marched boldly to reinforce 


his ally with twenty thouſand foot and fiye 


hundred horſe, The forces which Philip had 
brought from Macedon, he was ſenſible, wert, 
by no means, able to encounter ſo formidable 


therefore, he was obliged to addreſs . himſelf, 
whoſe cauſe he affected to aſſert, and for whoſe 


liberty he profeſſed himſelf wholly ſolicicous, 
He induſtriouſly and artfully repreſented to 
them, that the junction of Lycophron and Ono- 
marchus muſt prove fatal to their freedom and 


haraſſing and oppreſſing them himſelf, had now 
ſold them to a foreign power for a vain ſhew, 


he muſt be quickly ſtripped, and Theſſaly to- 
tally loſt in a mean dependence upon Phocis. 
In the ſacrilegious quarrels of this people, the 
braveſt among the Theſſalians muſt be forced 
to ſhed their blood ignobly; to ſee their poſ- 
ſeſſions torn from them, and all their fertile 
plains ranſacked and ravaged to ſatiate the ava- 


rice 
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rice ind rapine of a chief, impiouſly rebellious 8er. II. 
againſt heaven and Greece: Alk theſe and ſuch = 
like temonſtrances, he knew how to enforce 
with conſummate artifice; and ſo inflamed the 
mindꝭ of the generality of the Theſſalians, that 
they breathed” nothing but fury againſt Lyco- 
phron and Onomarchus; they acknowledged 


de king of Macedon their leader; their protec- 


tor, and deliverer; and crowded to his ſtandard 
with a wurm and cordial zeal. By theſe means, 
Philip ſoon found himſelf at the head of twenty 
thouſand foot, and your! gr agg of the beſt 


My pu vpn 
Tax two avg armies 60 wdviariced Diod, Sic, 


againſt each other, equally | eager to engage, fd. z5. 
and /equally pofleied: with- hopes of victory. 
Glory and ambition were motives ſuffictently 
animsting to Philip; and his ſoldiers alſo he 
well knew how to animate. His cauſe was fair 


in defence of liberty, of Greece, but particu- 

larly in defence of Apollo. He o all his 

men to crown their heads with laurel, a tree 

ſacred to that God; and his enſigns he adorned Juſſin. I. . 
with the emblems and attributes of his divinity. © * 


And thus the Macedonians and Theſſalians 
marched on with an enthyſiaftic valour, as if 
com- 


e commiſſioned heaven to inflict its vengeance on 
— — 


Diod. Sie. 
{eQ. 36. 


nity of an orderly retreat, their terrour and im- 


in hopes, by ſwimming, to find their ſecurity 
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ſacrilege and profanation. The Phocians, whom 
the appearance of the enemy had ſtruc wich 8 
conſciouſneſs of their guilt, were charged with 
all imaginable fury; yet fought like men ani- 
mated by deſpair, and ſenſible, af the neceſſity 
of defending their iniquity, - The: infantryy00 
each ſide, equal in numbers, and equally! ob- 
ſtinate, kept the victory for ſome time doubt 
ful; till the Theſſalian cayalry adyanced, 4nd 
determined the fortune of the battle. The Hho- 
cians, unable to ſuſtain their force and valour, 
were broken, defeated, and purſued with con- 
ſiderable laughter. Horrour and diſmay hur- 


| ried great numbers of them towards the ſea, 


which was contiguous, to the field of battle; 
and, among theſe, their general Onomarchus. 
Here they , beheld; at ſome; diſtance, a fleet 


' which ſeemed to advance towards the ſſiore, and 


which they juſtly concluded to be the ſugcouss 
which Athens had ſent to them under the com- 
mand of Chares ; and which arrived only to be 
witneſſes. of their ruin. Inſtead of attempting 
to ſtem the torrent of the victorious enemy, and 
to make ſome ſtand till this fleet might advance 
ſo far as to afford them, at leaſt, the opporiu- 


patience plunged them headlong into the ſea, 


in 


% 
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in the ſhips. Here nuntbers of them Faint with Szcr. I. 
the 16fs of” blood; 'ahd confounded by their 
fears, ſunk under their wounds and fatigue, or 
were forced down by the tumult. Onomaxehus, 
himſelf ſhared this unhappy fate; of, as . 
ſanias “ hath afferted, fell a victim to the reveng in Phoe, 
and mdighation” of his own ſoldiers; Who it 
puted tfieir ruin to his ignorance and cowardice, 
and forced him down into the deep, covered over 
with wounds. More than ſix thouſand” Phio- 
cians periſhed ih this precipitate” fight, anck on 
the field of battle: three thouſand were made 
priſoners, and reſerved for all the ſeverity which 
the general laws of Greece denounced againſt 
ſacrilege. To expreſs the warmer zeal for reli- 
gion, Philip ordered his ſoldiers to ſearch for 
the body 'of that impious chief, whoſe profane 
| arms heaven had thus puniſhed ; and cauſed it 
| to be hung on a gibbet, as a dreadful memorial 
| of iniquity and divine vengeance. . The other 
bodies of the flain- he caſt to the waves, as of 
wretches unworthy of interment, and the com- 
mon rights of. mankind. He was alſo autho- —_— 
rized, by the laws of Greece, to inflict the ſame Prep. 1. 2, 
rigour on | thoſe who had fallen alive into his S . 
hands: but whether he cauſed them likewiſe to 
be caſt into the ſea, ſeems not entirely clear 
from the expreſſion of Diodorus; though a 
Vos. E * French 


- 
; 
| 
| 
- 
5 
4 
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Book I. French compiler of this hiſtory ſuppoſes, that 


>. i. 
Vallois, in 
Lex. val Probable he contented himſelf 
5 priſoners to the condition of ſlaves, the mildeſt 


= 


Olyath. 3. 
fel, 6, * with Pagaſae, his late conqueſt, and Magneſia, 
another town of conſiderable note in Theſſaly, 
Philip reſerved to himſelf, the better to ſecure 


the dependence of the inconſtant Theffalians; 


ayenger of the god's injured honour, may, on 


ever remain in obſcurity. 1 1 8 0 


the dead only were thus treated, and that it is 
with reducing his 


puniſhment denounced againſt ſacrilege: but 
MEE ſuch mercy was conſiſtent with Philip's 
preſent political views of ſetring up for a prince 
of the moſt conſummate piety, and a zealous 


the other hand, be juſtly made a queſtion. 80 
that the fate of theſe unhappy Fopures muſt for 


3 
. 


Tan vickory convinced . of the 


neceflity of once more reſigning his pretenſions 
to the government of Theſſaly; and obliged 


him to retire from Pherae. That city, together 


who were, at preſent, unwilling and unable to 


| diſpute the deciſions of their deliverer, and, 


withourdifficulty, ſubmitted to thoſe regulations 
which he made under pretence. of reſtoring their 
tranquillity, but, in reality, to keep them firmly 


attached to Macedon. Thither he now directed 


his courſe, LO with glory and victory ; the 
ſubjeck 
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ſubject of univerſal Praiſe | through | Greece, Ster. II. 
where, from this time, he began to be regarded 
as à prince really great and powerful. Stateſ-— 
men admired the depths of his policy, and ge- 
nerals acknowledged the ſuperiority of his mili- 

tary conduct and abilities; while the lower or- 
ders of men, who were incapable of penetrating 
into his real deſigns, and were affected only by 
thoſe fair appearances with which he veiled them, 
revered and applauded him as a religious prince, 
the meme he of es. _ mona of > {pens 


Ar 8 his great actions ſeem to have 
been received with envy and jealouſy, A peo- 
ple enervated by indolence and luxury, devoted 
to ſelf-enjoyment, and, at the ſame time, ele- 
vated with pride and national vanity, were no 
longer able to ſupport their ancient reputation, 
yet could not give up the flattering remem- 
brance of it: they perceived the gradual ad- 
vances, of a new and unſuſpected rival, to con- 
ſummate greatneſs and ſovereignty z but. per- 
ceived them with an impotent indignation. 
Convinced of the abſolute neceſſity to check the 
progreſs of his arms, yet fatally averſe to thoſe 
vigorous meaſures which ſo important a deſign p. 
required, they amuſed themſelves with ſchemes — 99 2. 
of raiſing up ſome other enemy to Philip, who 
R 2 might 
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Door II. might divert him from thoſe excurſions which 
Td threatened Greece in general, and particularly 


the Athenians. The conſederated ſtates of 


Olynthus ſeemed to be the only 2 


Danes. in. 


this purpoſe. It was. urged vehemently, that 
the Olynthians, if «poſſible, wete to be engaged 
in a quarrel with Macedon, as the only means 


of confining the views of this enterprizing princæ 


to his on neighbourhood; and, while they 
were thus ſolicitous to throw the buſineſs of 
their own defence on others, they applauded 
the deſign, as the reſult of deep and extenſive 
policy, though really dictated by their love of 
eaſe. The Olynthians, on their part, encou- 
raged them in theſe their ſchemes of depreſſing 
their rival, by the uneaſineſs and ſuſpicions of 
Philip, which they now diſcovered. The late 
reduction of Methonè, whieh implied a peculiar 
diffidence of them, ſeems to have alarmed them 
with a lively ſenſe of the danger to be appre- 
hended from their aſpiring neighbour, They 
envied, they dreaded, they ſuſpected him, in 
ſpite of all the favours he had, ſome time ſince, 
conferred upon them; they deemed it abſolutely 
neceſſary to guard againſt the deſigns of a prince 
inceſſantly employed in enlarging his power, 
and extending his dominions. They regarded 
the ſtate of Athens as the only balance againſt 


Macedon ; and, about this time, applied to the 
Athenians, 


* 
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Athenians, to propoſe an accommodation of all 
ancient differences, and to enter into ſuch terms 
of friendſhip. as might be the baſis of a future 


ſri oonnexion, and of an alliance defenſive 


and oſfenſive. Overtures, ſo conſonant to their 


which their vigour was diſplayed, ſeem to have 
been conſtantly engaged in deliberations about 
the conduct of Philip, the tendency of his de- 
ſigns, and the means of guarding againſt them. 
But, while the Athenians were conſulting, the 
Macedonian purſued his conqueſts; and, by 


Sscr. I. 


own ſentiments, were readily embraced by that 
people, whoſe aſſemblies, the only ſcenes in 


new inſtances of his active ſpirit, caſt them into 


new diſmay and conſternation. 


Fx sn commotions, which aroſe in Thrace, 
determined this prince, ever indefatigable in 
the purſuit of his deſigns, once more to march 
into that country. Here Beriſades, one of the 
coheirs of Cotys, was dead; and Cerſobleptes, 
without regard to thoſe engagements which he 
had entered into with Athens, and which ſecured 
the intereſts of the other brothers, and pro- 
bably ſupported and ſecretly encouraged by the 
king of Macedon, attacked the ſons of Beri- 
ſades, and his brother Amadocus, and ſeemed 
determined, if poſſible, to gain the entire ſo- 
vereignty of Thrace. The ſeveral members of 

R 3 this 


Demoft, in 
Ariſtocr. 
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this family, who had oftentimes experienced 
the vanity of a dependence on Athens, now 
began to find it expedient to court the friendſhip 
of Philip. To him their differences were ſub- 


* mitted: and, in the diſpoſitions which he now 
made, his own intereſt only was conſidered; 


Amadocus, and the family of Beriſades, ſeem 
to have been driven by him from their domi- 
nions, (for ancient authors ſpeak but obſcurely 
of theſe tranſactions) and Cerſobleptes, who 
had, by this time, gained the friendſhip of hi- 
lip, eſtabliſned on their ruin. Teres, another 
petty prince, who claimed a part of this coun- 
try, but of whom we haye no particular ac- 


counts, ſeems alſo to have had his power eſta- 


bliſhed and enlarged by Philip, who thus diſtri- 


buted dominions as he pleaſed, and, by his nod, 
determined the fate of contending potentates. 


Stephan. in 
voce Heata. 
Herod. I. 4. 


Harpocrat. 


Lueceſfini in 
Olynth. 3. 


Writs he was thus engaged, his attention, 
fixed eternally on the purſuit of new conqueſts, 
directed him to an attempt, which diſcovered 
the depth of his penetration, and the extent of 
his views. Heraeum was a fortified place, built 
by the Samians in Thrace, over- againſt Chalce- 
don, and ſo called from the name of Juno, 


who was worſhipped in that country with pecu- 


liar honours. The place was of no great con- 
ſequence in itſelf ; its harbour was dangerous 
I and 
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and deceitful ; bur it ſerved as à kind of citadel 
to Byzantium, an eminent Thracian 'city, and 
of the utmoſt conſequence to the Athenian in- 
tereſt, as it was one great mart from which the 


ceſſary means of ſubſiſtence for its inhabitants, 
With a view, no doubt, of facilitating the con- 
queſt of ſo important a city, - Philip now laid 
ſiege to Heracum. The Athenians, though too 
inattentive and ſupine to guard againſt their dan- 
ger, yet had penetration to conceive it in its ful 
extent, and to ſee through the whole ſcheme o 
their enemy. The news, therefore, of this attack, 
raiſed a commotion, hitherto unknown, in the 


aſſembly at Athens, Some of the orators exerted | 


all their powers in repreſenting the danger which 
threatened the ſtate, and in inveighing againſt the 
injuſtice and ambition of Philip: others, in de: 
fending or palliating the conduct of a piince, 
who had attached them to his intereſt by the 
power of gold. After ſome time ſpent in the 
warmth of mutual oppoſition, a decree was for- 
mally made, that forty ſhips of war ſhould be 
inſtantly; ſent to ſea; that all the citizens of 
Athens, within the age of five and forty years 
(though uſually exempted at forty from military 
ſervice) ſhould now embark on board this fleet, 


as in a time of urgent diſtreſs and difficulty; 
R 4 and 
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barren land of Attica was ſupplied with the ne- 


Leer I, and that ſixty talents ſhould he raiſed ro ſupport 
=> this forwidable armament. ry 


"Bir new advices were nber vberscd t fal. 
bend the check of theſe reſolutions, and to Tull 
this infatuated people into their former ſtate of 


* 


Olynth. 2, 
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inſenſibility. The fatigue of conſtant actlon, 
joined to the effects of the wound which Philip 

lad received at Methone, threw'him'into a dan- 
gerous fit of fickneſs, which alarmed the Mack- 


+ donians, and interrupted: their mintary opera · 


tions. The news of this event was ſbon re 
ceived with the utmoſt joy at Athens, and, 28 
is uſual in ſuch caſes, was propagated with cir- 
cuinſtances far exceeding the truth; ſo that the 

ple were now flattered with aſſurances, that 


the king of Macedon was dead. They reſigned 
themſelves, ' with the utmoſt credulity, to the 
pleaſing hopes of being thus eaſily delivered 


from their dangerous enemy: their late decrees 


for war, and vigorous meaſures, lay totally ne- 


glected and forgotten; months paſſed away in 


indolence and pleaſures: their entertainments, 


and religious ceremonies, were deemed objects 
worthier attention than their defence and ſe- 
turity: nor did they ever once think of execut- 
ing their late reſolutions, till a full year elapſed; 
and, even then, all their projected preparations 


| were reduced to ten veſſels, under the command 


'2 Wt | 
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of Charidemus, (who was, at this time, engaged Stex. IL 
ia their ſervice) without ſoldiers ſufficĩent to man — 
them, and with ee bom of _ 

ro ſupport them. 


Bor While the Aitkbifung were eradually l fink 
ing into this dangerous ſtate of ſecurity, Philip's 
happy temperament, and robuſt habit of body, | 
freed him from his preſent diſeaſe,” and enabled | 
him to proceed in the execution of his deſigns: NY 
It doth not clearly appear, whether his attempt 
againſt Heraeum was ſucceſsful, or whether his 
ſickneſs ſaved that place. But, from a paſſage 
in the third Olynthiac oration of Demoſthenes ®, ed. 6. 
compared with one in the firſt Philippic +, it + 4. 7. 
appears, that, immediately upon his recovery, 
he made an inroad into the territories of the 
Olynthians; poſſibly in revenge of their late 
practices at Athens; and might have purſued his 
hoſtilities ſtill farther, had not the diſorders and 
commotions in Greece diverted his attention, 
and, for a while, ſuſpended the final ruin of 
Olynthus, 


Tu remains of the Phocian army, which had 
_ eſcaped the fury of the victorious Macedonians 
in the late engagement, retired into Phocis, ſtill 
obſtinate and undiſmayed; and, ſtill reſolving 
to purſue * war, choſe Phayllus, the laſt ſur- 

viving 


V. 1. 
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Boox I, viving brother of Onomarchus, for his ſucceſſor, 
IS This chief was actuated by the ſame fatal pat- 
fions as his predeceffors, 'equally . ambitious, 
equally vigorous, and equally a contemner of 
| the national religion. Inſtructed uy their con- 
. duct, he determined to purſue. the ſame mea · 
ſures: he employed the large fund of wealth 
which he Poſſeſſed, in collecting great numbers 
of new mercenaries, and in augmenting thoſe 
ſubſidjes which the Phocians had been obliged to 


pay to ſeveral people; and went in perſon to 
ſolicit their ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance. At 


Athens he received aſſurances of powerful ſup- 

port. At Sparta, in ancient times ſo renowned 
for a contempt of money, his gold now found 
an eaſy acceſs. To Denicha, the wife of king 
Archidamus, the Phocian, it is ſaid, - particu- 

* larly applied [B]. Her perſon expreſſed her 
mean and ſordid mind: and, by gratifying her 


[Is] Sas was — low in flature, and nofſeſſed of 
none of thoſe graces, for which the Spartan women were in 
general famous. We learn from Heraclides Lembus, an 
ancient writer, quoted by Athenaeus, (I. 13. p. 566.) that the 
Ephori impoſed a fine on Archidamus for preferring her to 
another lady of diſtinguiſhed beauty, but of inferior fortune. 
The Spartans, who were ever attentive to the conſtitution 
of their offspring, expreſſed their fears on this occaſion, leſt 
ſuch a match ſhould produce a diminutive race of kings 
Baoinxoys avs Baoikws 


paſſion 


* 
* 
o = 
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paſſion for money [6], he was conſiderably aſ- Ser. II. 
ſiſted in his deſign, and found but little difficulty 
in gaining a renewal of the Wen and « pu- 


inn we 94 


Tus ſubtle and e temper of Archi. 
damus, inceſſantly employed in forming ſchemes 
for reviving the power of his country, had, at 
this time, engaged him in a conteſt with his 
neighbours, which made a ſtrict connexion be- 
tween him and Phocis ſtill the more neceſſary. 
He had conceived a plan for reconciling the dif- 
ferent intereſts of the Grecian ſtates, in appear- 
ance advantageous to the principal merabers of 
the great Hellenic body, but, in effect, only 
calculated to reſtore the ſuperiority of Sparta. 
He propoſed to re-eſtabliſh the ſeveral cities in 
the ſame condition as before the late wars. 


ſc] Accornpinc to Pauſanias (in Lacon. p· 94. Archi- 
damus himſelf had no ſmall ſhare of the ſacrilegious ſpoils 
of the temple. To this circumſtance the author of the Iti- 
nerary ſubjoins another more for the honour of this prince. 
That, at ſome time in the courſe of the ſacred war, when 
the Phocians had formed a cruel and deſperate reſolution, 
of putting all the inhabitants of Delphi, who were capable 
of bearing arms, to the ſword, and ſelling their wives and 
children for ſlaves; Archidamus prevented the execution 
of this deſign, and ſaved the Delphians, 


ATHENS 


oh 


2 5 


Demoſt. 
pro Megal, 
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Arxxxs Vould thus have recovered de cig 
of Oropus, to which they Kill, aſſomed their 
claim, but which the Thebans kept in their 
poſſeſſion (p] Theſpia and Plataea, two. emi- 
nent cities in Boeotia, that had felt the jealouſy 
and revenge of Thebes, and now ay ſubyerted 
depopulated, were, by the ſame plan, to 
reſtored and fortified. . The. Phocians w F 
to give up their two important conqueſts, 
chomenus and Coronea, But theſe, and 14g 
other Boeotian cities, were only to acknowledge 
Thebes as the principal and leading city of Boe- 


5 otia, without any abſolute ſubmiſſion or r depend- 


| pretended diſaffection of the Theſpians, ſacked and razed 


* Ts} wal. was a city of Boeotia, at the foot of mount 
Helicon. Its inhabitants accounted it an honour to be to- 
tally ignorant of all arts, even argiculture not excepted. 
The Thebans, after their victories over Sparta, to puniſh the 


their city, without ſparing even the temples.——Plataca 
was another city of Boeotia, famous for the victory which 
the Greeks gained there over Mardonius, It had been twice 
demoliſhed by the Thebans. Tn the fifth year of the Pelo- 
ponneſian war, the Spartans blocked it up, and obliged the 
Inhabitants to ſurrender ; on which occaſion, the Thebans, 
who were then united with the Spartans, inſiſted on the de- 
molition of Plataea, The peace of Antalcidas reſtored this 
city. But the Thebans, three years before the battle of 
Leuctra, provoked at the refuſal of the Plataeans to join 
with them againſt Sparta, again reduced it to a ſtate of 'de- 


ſolation. Touxxzit. Not. in Orat. de Pace. 
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enee, and without obedience to that juriſdiction Ser. I. 


which the Thebans claimed over them. On the 
other hand, Meſſene and Megalopolis, the two 
barriers which Epatninondas had raiſed up againſt 
Lacedemon, wereto be deſtroyed, and their inha- 
bitentF giſperſed. Thus, while the Thebans 
were to loſe that power, which their late eon · 
queſts had acquired in Boeotia, all the regu- 
lations, which the equity of Epaminondas had 
eſtabliſhed in Peloponnefus, as barriers againſt 
the Lacedaemonian ambition, were to be totally 
ſubverted, and the Spartans to be reſtored to a 
power of reſuming that tyrannieal dominion, 
which — had ene exerciſed « _ TROP 


I . to b. Maclltass thi execution _ this 
plan, he firſt endeavoured to gain that authority 
in Peloponneſus to which he aſpired. A diſpute 
was ſoon raiſed. between Sparta and Argos, 
about the boundaries of their dominions. To 
Nicoſtratus, an eminent citizen of Argos, Ar- 
chidamus' ſecretly applied, and, by many art- 
ful and flattering promiſes, endeavoured'to pre- 
vail upon him to put him in poſſeſſion of one 
of the gates of the city. But the iNuſtrious Ar- 
gian rejected his offers with indignation. * Is pt. ;, 
« this,” ſaid he, « the language of a deſcendent nk. 
from Hercules? he deſtroyed ' villains, you 


« would 
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Bor II. 4 would make a villain.“ Ts king of Spes 
w——— confounded by this gallant rebuke, reſolved to 


Dio Sic. 


a whatever Jifanchopes Philip mids 00 
| now conceived from this new diſpute, the ſadted 


detached five thouſand foot, -and four-hundred 


have recourſe to arms, and, by engaging the ſe- 
veral ſtates of Greece in a new conteſt; increaſed 


the diſorders and inflamed the commotions of 
this diſtraſted nation; and thereby gave new 


hopes to the common enemy, the Macedonian, 
who ſaw, with pleaſure, the commations in Pe- 
loponneſus, and waited for an occaſion of inter- 
. gte pee: ee E e "vi 


war was deſeryedly the more immediate object 
of his regard. Archidamus had ſent one thou- 
ſand Spartans to the aſſiſtance of Phayllus; the 
Achaeans two thouſand; the contingent of the 
Athenians was ſtill more conſiderable, for they 


horſe, under the command of Nauſicles, one of 
their moſt experienced generals. The tyrants 


of Theſſaly, lately driven out of that country, 


without any hopes of a reſtoration, reinforced 
the Phocian army with two thouſand Theſſalians, 
who had followed their fortune, Nor did thoſe 
illuſtrious ſtates, - which Phayllus had laboured 
to gain over, alone engage in this diſpute. Many 


of the leſs conſiderable communities were enticed 


by the proſpect of advantage, and joined with 


* 


newed the com 
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no leſs ardour in this odious and unpopular Szer, II. 
cauſe, And, having thus formed a numerous — 
army, the Phocian chief determined to ſtrike 


terror into his enemies, by proceeding to nme - 
diate action: for this purpoſe, he entered into 
Boeotia; and, having advanced as far as to Or- 
chomenus, encountered the enemy; but, to mor- 
tify his aſpiring hopes, received a ſighal defeat, 
and was obliged to retire with the loſs of a con- 
ſiderable patÞ® of his army. Without allowing 
his followers time fur any melancholy reflections 
he inſtantly ſought an occaſion of reviving their 
hopes, and retrieving the . honour of his arms. 
He. again, marched againſt the Boeotians, and 
engaged them near the river Cephiſus: but this 
attempt was ſtill, more unſucceſsful : four thou- 
ſand of his men were killed; above four hun- 
dred fell into the hands of their unrelenting ene- 
my, who I abſolute maſters of the. field 
of battle, Yep, ſtill undiſmayed, Phayllus re- 
in a few days, and, in this 
weak and unſucceſsful effort, fifty of his Pho- 
cians were ſlain, and one hundred and thirty 
made ein | | 


| 


In the mean time Philip, ever ſtudious to 
derive the full advantage from the opinions and 
paſſions of other men, was preparing to improve 
his late ſucceſs. The- honours of his victory 


over 


: minds of the Grectans were thfla 


_ . ready provided for the 


2 Juſtin, J. 8. 
©, 2. 


| over Onomarchus were ſtill freſh and blootming: 


* 
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even his' enemies admired him; and his parti 
ſans were inceſſant in ſounding: bis . che 
inſt fa« , 
erilege ret ayer and every 5 2 
the Phocians "received, was indyftriouſly repre: 

ſented as a manifeſt indication of the divine dif: 
pleaſure. This Philip therefore conceived to 
be the favourable moment for an empt to pe- 
netrate into the very heart of Frecce; there 
appear the umpire in all diſputes, and to render 
his decifions abſolute and irreſiſtible.” He flat. 
tered himſelf, that his deſigns muſt be perfectiß 
concealed by the veil of religion and veneration 
for the gods; he declared his reſolution of en- 
tering into Phocis, and executing full vengearice | 
on that profane and obſtinately hardened people; 
and; with a numerous and formidable army, al 
purpoſe, marefied to- 
wards Thermopylae, thoſe fagious 2 
which commanded the entrance into Gy 
The Athenians, too acute and penetrating n 

to ſee his deſign in its full extent, or to imagine 
that any motive could really prompt him to this 
attempt, but that of gaining the abſolute com- 


mand of Attica and Peloponnefſus, were ſtruck 


with terrour and aſtoniſhment at the approach 
of ſo formidable a prince to what they juftly 


eſteemed the very borders of their territories, 


? | Boeotia 
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they already ſaw the powers of | Macedon and 


| Thebes united, pouring down and overwhelm- 


ing their country, and ſpreading like a deſtruc- 
tive inundation over all Greece. This ſudden 
and violent impreſſion rouſed them from their 


indolence. No difficulties were thought of, no ain Ley. 
ſupplies wanted; the richer citizens, in this . 29 


preſſing emergency, ſupplied the public amply 
from their private fortunes ; a formidable arma- 


ment was inſtantly provided- at an expence, 
which 'plainly demonſtrated the general ſenſe of 
the impending danger. They failed to the 
ſtreights, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the er 
and ood ow to ne the invader. 


Tntis army was now poſted between inac - 
ceſſible mountains on one hand, and frightful 
N the other, which terminated in the 
ſeg. Valur and diſcipline muſt have proved 
ineffefual againſt ſuch advantage of ſituation, 
even if it had been conſiſtent with policy to 
have attempted to force a paſſage, | But ſuch 
an artempt muſt have been too flagrant a decla- 
ration of his deſigns againſt a people with whom 
he was, ſtill coicerged to keep fome meaſures ; 
Philip, therefore; choſe to lead his forces back 
to Macedan, and to load the Athenians with all 


the odium of the defence of ſacrilege. 
Vol. I. 8 Tuis 
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; 


* 
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mind of Philip to a degree of acrimony, which 
plainly diſcovered that his own intereſt and de- 


ſigna were much more affected hy it, than the 
cauſe of heaven. His reſemment againſt the 


Athenians was expreſſed in the bittereſt and 
boldeft denunciations of vengeance; and, if we 
may believe Juſtin, his preſent vexation ef mind 
appeared in ſome actions quite inconſiſtent with 
his general conduct; in which he ſeldom failed 
to aſſume the appearance at leaft of juſtic and 

lenity, and eſpecially where ſome material 5 
of intereſt was not concerned. Hut it is aſſerted 
by that hiſtorian *, that he now turned his arms 
againſt thoſe, very cities which had been attached 
and allied to him, Which had marched under 
his command, and congratulated both him and 
themſelves upon his viRtorics ; that he ravaged 


and plundered. theſe cities, and fold, the wives 


and children of the inhabitants for laſs; that, 
in the places where he had been juſt 

with all the marks of hoſpitality, he — 
neither their temples nor their gods, ſo as to ap- 
pear not ſo much the avenger of ſaerilege, as 
ſolicitous to abandan himſelf to all the exceſſes 
of impiety and profanation.. Paulus Qroſius, 
who laboured to, find out crimes and calamities 
in profane hiſtory, dyells wich ſeeming pleaſure 
on this deſcription. of Juſtinz but neither the 
vehemence 


« — 
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| hetients and actiinony' af Demofteges, tor Sr. 
ths " auttivntie hiftoriggh*relflains er chaguity, "Y V 
have given any perriculſhs of tiefe pretetded — 
outrages:  ogther” can they be reroneiled "to | 
Philip's acknowledged good ſenſe, apy — _— | 
. N 1 W 

Tux late precaution of * ſoon became | 
a topic in Greece, and was varlouſſy 
received and repreſented from the variety of 
denen opinions and intereſts. How dif- vr. 8. 

« ferent,” did Philip's favourers and partiſuns 
now cry out, * was this ackidn of the Athenians 
« from the glorious effort of Leonidas at the 
« ſame place! That illi Spartan marched 
<« to Thermopylae to defend the Grecian temples 
« from the ravages of the Barbatians; the Athe- 

*nians, to defend the ravagers and impious 
* profaners of the Delphian ſhrine, and to op- 
« poſe a EO zeal for the honour of Apollo; Are 
that divinity, whom they had the vänity to l . 
« account among their anceſtors; that divinity, 7255 
whom they had ever confulted in all their dif. 
* ficulties , that divinity, by whoſe directions 
« they. had made ſo many conqueſts, and had 
« oained-ſuch extenſive empire. Before this timo, 
* this degenerated people had diſcovered their 
cee for all things ſacred; we all remem- 
„ « ber, 


wy ut 


* 
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Beoe. Il, . © ber; that, when [s] Iphicrates had interœepidd 

SE « ſome ſtatues of ivory deſtined for the 

at - 3 the Siciliang | 
« they ordered him to ſell them publicly, tho, , 
« dedicated to the Olympian Jupiter and Del- | 

% phian Apollo: they have now repeated. their 

Picea dot as far a os when 


/ 


(8) eee neden 6e was as an It 
ſlance of the preſent impiety of the Athenians. Iphicrites, 
a little before the commencement of the ſacred war, had 
been at anchor with his fleet before the iſland of Corcyra; 

when the Sicilian veſſels, which were laden with * 
tues, fell in with ſome of his ſhips, and were taken. 
the admiral had examined the lading, he ſent to his ſtate 
to defire inſtructions how he was to proceed; aud received 
for anſwer, that the affairs of the gods were by no means 
his concern ; that a commander was to confine his attention 
to the ſupport and maintenance of his forces. Thus encou- 
raged, Iphicrates inftantly converted the ſtatues into money. 
Dionyfius, to expreſs his reſentment at this impſous out- 
a | rage, addreſſed a letter to the Athenians, in which he pur- 
| poſely omitted the uſual formulary xzgur xas rorgarhuy. The 
— yn try Ong 1 
* Dionyſius, to the ſenate and people of Athens.” 
« Hayyeiness | cannot wiſh you with propriety ; as you 
«< commit ſacrilege againſt the gods, both by ſea and land. 
| © The ſtatues which were ſent by us, thoſe holy offerings, 
« dedicated to the divinities, you have ſeized and deſtroyed, 
4 in an open and impious violation of the reverence due to 
«© the greateſt gods, Delphian Apollo and Wh pL) Ju- 
ec piter,” 


6 com- 
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« bommittod, not by che ignorant and lawleſs; Ser. 1. 
not by the rude and basbamus, but by people GEE 
« refined and-poliſhed, ififtruRed and directed 
« by- wiſe and humane laws and inſtitutions, by 
| ere 5 
re | 


 Twvs did the honeſt and 1 1 8 who 
were ſenſible of the corruption of Athens, and 
the creatures of a ſubtle prince, who had received 
his pay, and were ever ready to echo his die- 
rates, expreſs their real or pretended ſentiments. 
On the other hand it was urged,” that © the af - 
« fectation of a zeal for religion, was but too 
« plainly a pretence to conceal the dangerous 
« deligns which the extravagant ambition of the 
% Macedonian had formed. The preſervation 
« of a juſt balance of power had been originally 
<« the great object of Athens, in che aſſiſtance which 
e that ſtate granted to the Phocians; the junction 
of Macedon and Thebes threatened Greece 
« with many dangerous conſequences; and com- 
e mandedallthe-attentionof the Athenians, who, 
from the early ages of antiquity, had ever ap- 
« peated the patrons and protectors of Grecian li- 
« berty; the enemies of oppreſſion, andthe feourge 
e of lawleſs and extravagant ambition. But their 
 «@ogwn immediate welfare, the very being of their 
(6 d had now called forth their arms, and en- 


83 ** gaged 
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| Ropx H. . gaged them to deſtat the pernicious ſchemes 


tru was dictated by the ſame. glorious 


f Macedogs The total ſubvetſion af Athens, 


and the ſovereignty af Peloponneſus, were tho 
Fenmadsns ef tec Philip's views«.; Caution, 
* vigilance, and:vigeurs. were ever to be excrigd _ 
** againft ſo politic and entefpriaing a prince ; a» 


46 prince, who, from an obſcure and contemptible 


<< ner of tie wonld, preſumes ta give law to all 


hs beighbeute z, leade Gu bis amis, artende 


his conquelts; foments diviſioas, arms natien 
© againſt nations equally the gnemy of all, and 
* really acwNͥive go to 4bc- pſtabliſameny of 
this own greatneſs... Ever ſines the famous ict 
*+29ry,of Plataca, v0 Barbarian, had ever pre- 
6 ually alien, equally harbarous with the Per- 

mpre the object of indignation, and much 


„more to. be dreaded-aud, fuſpedted.i The op-- 


«poſition, therefore, now made to his audaciauy 


«zeal: for the common cauſe, which animated 


„Leonidas and his Spartans; and ſhould: be 


* received. with equab gratitude; and held in 
«equal. henqur The valdur of the Athenians 
c had obliged the common enemy to vetire in 
«ſhame and confuſon; and defeated the de- 
iſigus of the man, h, under pretence of ſue - 
*courig-the\weak, and puniſhing, the gutley, 
TR only to erect his ik Jove- 
8. e 
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© feignty on the ruin of NOOR 


- - a 96 
ns dit ee e 10 0 


— hal akin POE 
alan fbtces on this occaſion, was receives, at 
dis return, with the fame joy and acclamations, 
40 ff he had obtained a fignal victory. Crowns 
were decreed to him, and prayers and ſacrifices 
offered up to thank the gods for the deliveratce 


Philip, the impreffion of their late danger ſtill 
remained in fall force: it was now but too appa- 
rent, that indolence and miſconduct, on the part 


26F 
Ster. H. 
— 


Demoſt. 
de falſa 


leg, ſect. 30. 


of Athens. Yet, notwithſtanding the retreat of 


of Athens, had raifed up an enemy capable of 


forming and executing the boldeſt deſigns: They 
ſaw their fatal errour in neglecking and deſpiſing 
y, and were at times, tempteq to believe, 
that at oppoſition was now too late. They 
could ſearcely perſuade themſelves, that Philip 


Dem. Phil. 
I, ſe, 24 


had abandoned his enterpriſe, but were poſſefſed 


with the imagination of his appearing every mo- 
ment at their gates. To guard their territories 


from'invafioh, to defend themſelves againſt the 


menaces of Philip, which were now reſotinded 


in their ears, both by thoſe who' were employed | 


to magnify his power, and by thoſe who in- 
veighed 4 1 his inſolence, they poſted a con- 
ans 4 EE ſiderable 


| Book II. ſiderable body of forces, either at the entrance 
ARA of Attica, or at Thermopylae, (for interpreters 


4 88: 


| Philippis oration, which alludes to this tranſac- 
2 1 tion.) Their former ſolicitude, to prevent his 
5 entrance into Ar When it more 4 


WEE 
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are divided in explaining that paſſage in the firſt 


if Philip returned, was allowed — Cong 
Thermopylae, and to unite with his allies 


Boeotia, any body of forces, occaſionally racked, 
and ſtationed ever ſo advantageouſly at the en- 
trance of Attica, could poſſibly bear up againſt 
ſo, formidable an inroad of two ſuch united 
pomers, or preyent them from burſting in, and 
over running that country. It is but juſtice, 
therefore, to the penetration of this people, to 
believe, that, on this occaſion, they took the 
moſt effectual precaution. Yer ſtill their cor- 
ruption appeared in this inſtance of timely zeal 


. and: vigour z for, inſtead of entruſting a ſervice 
of ſuch. conſequence to ſome. citizen of worth 


and character, regularly choſen by the voices of 
the people, intrigue and cabal were ſuffered to 
procure the command for Menelaus, an obſcure 
foreigner. It is indeed hard to think with Tour- 
reil, that this Menelaus was a natural brother 
to Philip, whom his jealouſy had driven out of 
Macedop : or that the Athenians would have 

intruſted 


1 « 
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inteutked their army 60 /one-do+-nearly; allied: to 88er. Il. 
their enemy. The conjecture of Lucceſini ſeems. WA 


better founded, that he was ſome Phocian of- © 
ficer, ho might have been recommended on 
this occaſion, as from his] knowledge of the 
country, where the forces were to be ſtationed; 
he might be ſuppoſed capable of poſting them 
tothe beſt advantage, and, from his intereſt 
there, —— —— greatey 
GN A e Voi or ns eX 5 


N n R te wot N 

Hawn thus 3 for the poi of 
un territories, their next care was to con- 
vene an aſſembly to deliberate on the means of 
correcting paſt erroura, and controuling the am- 
bitious ſchemes of their formidable rival. This 
was but reſuming a. ſubject, which, had fre- 
quently engaged their attention. Eyery inſtance 
of ill ſucceſs abroad, every motion and tranſ- : 
action of their enemies, was ſure to raiſe a fer- 
ment in the Athenian aſſembly, where the pride 
of that people was flattered by the thought, 
that, thus convened, they decided the fate of 
ſtates and nations, of enemies and allies, , and 
where their oratory acknowledged, and ſervilely 
ſtooped to the ſovereign authority of the people; 
and either by condemning and inveighing againſt 
the conduct of thoſe to whom their affairs were 


intruſte r by defending the public 
ed, or by 2 


26% 


des- Il. affordett rhe peoperoal fabjadts of conreſt.and 
Wer debates. an Frequently urcqquired an intereſt, 
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rr 
and ſometimes even avoweil corruption could 
not ſhake. Arcpreſent they aflembled wich lefs 


pride, .and-lofs paſſion, than they had on fome 


occafions / diſcovered :; inſtead of indignarion at 
the-conduft of: Philip, they ſult terrbus! and 
diſmay: inſtead of hearing their greatneſs,” and 
glory, and power, reſounded by their flattering. 

leaders, they now found a counſellor in | | 
moſfhenes, who had courage to oppeſe 
prejudices; and to diſplay their errours and 
miſtonduct; and integrity and prudence to point 
our the meafirres neceffary for their defence and 
ſecutiry. "THis renowned" orator” now roſe up, 
for the firſf time, ageinit the Macedonian 3 and 
diſplayed" thoke abilities,” Wilen, through "the 
whole courſe of Philip” 5 reign, proved the 3 
obſtacle, to his  deligns. | 


Lis 138% £136! 


"the oration whit " Ae W 
caſion, anc which is ftilf extant among che in- 
valuable femaĩns of rhis Illuſtrious Athenian, we 
find” him introducing his ſentiments wich an 

apotogy for that zeal which prompted fim (now 
but rwenty-nine years old) to appear che fore- | 
moſt in the cauſe of his country, without regard + 


to the precedence uſually granted co the elder 
ſpeakers. 
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che preſent ſutycct, and the inſufficiency of 
auen A A Sw from. this ng 


ip ater e wind e e agate; 
but to fupimenels and ĩnaction; and from this 
cauſe of cheir diftreſs, detives fair hopes and 
proſpects of futute fortune. He reminds them 
of their glorious and ſuccefsful efforts to reduce 
che Power, and"curb' the inſobence, of Lacedae, 


mon: and to regain that overcignty which os 
bad lo by the victory 1 Lyſander. n 


EE a man in this alſdmbly” ui 
doth he continue his” ſpirited | addrefs) ) who 
«+. thinks that we muſt find a formidable enemy 
é in Philip, while he views, on one hand; the 
© numerous armies which ſurround him; and, 
eon the other, the weakneſs of the ſtate thus 
e deſpoiled of its dominions ; he thinks juſtty. 
Let let him refle& on this: there was a time, 
* Athenians ! when we- poſſeſſed Pydna, and 
* Potidaca, and Methone, and all that coun- 
e try round: when many of thoſe ſtates, now 
* ſubjected to him, were free and independent, 
and mere inclined to our alliance than to his. 


Had nn ay 
ow 


ſpeakers. / They had frequently been heard upon 8er. Ih 
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/ Koox II. „ Ho ſhall»1 date to artfck the Athenians, 
2 « whoſe garriſons command my territory, While 
„I am deſticute of all aſſiſtance! He Would 
not have engaged in thoſe enterpriſes, Which 
Dare nom crowned: with ſucceſs z nor could he 
baue raiſed himſelf tp this pink of gran 
Ne, Athenians, he knew this vel, Bab M 
6 thoſe places, are. but prizes, laid betyegn dhe 
N ready for; the ce 16 
* chat the dominions of the abſent naturally de. 1 
« yolye. to thoſg who are in the field; the po | 
« ſeſſions of the ſupine to the active and intrepid. 
3 Animated by theſe ſentiments. he oyerturg 
« whole nations; he holds all people in ſubjec- 
« tion : ſome, as by right of conqueſt: others, 
« under the title of allies and confederates i For 
« all are willing to confederate with thoſe whom 
they ſee prepared and eee 
« ſelves as * we B71 ly 


7 
May Ls if vou 65 1 will. now, 
dat length, be perſuaded to entertain the like 
« ſentiments z./if each of you,  renoyncing all 
e eyaſions, will be ready to approve himſelf an 
« uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt that his ſtation 
40 and abilities demand; if the rich will be 
« ready to contribute, and the young to take 
« the field: in 4 word, if you will be your- 
« ſelves; and baniſh thoſe vain hopes, which 
« every 
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« mayy others are engaged in / public buſineſs, 
« his ſervice will not be required; you then (if 
Heaven fo pleaſes) will regain your dominiofis, 
<< recal'rhoſe oppbrtunities your ſupineneſs hath 
Ane und chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man. 
För you are not to imagine, that, like a god, he 


4s to enjoy his preſent greatneſs forever, fixed 
and unchangeable. No, Athenians! there are 
who envy him, - 

ingly the moſt attached 


e who hate him, who fear hy 
«even among thoſe 
to his cauſe. , Theſe are paſſions common to 
*% mankind; aof mut we think that his friends 
« only are exempted from them. It is true, 
they lie concealed at preſent, as ꝓur indolence 
« deprives them of all reſoutce.. 

* ſhake off this indolence I for. you ſee how we 


* are ſituated; you ſee the gutrageous arrogance 


of this man, who does not leave it to your 
choice, whether you ſhall act, 


(as we are informed) in a ſtrain of higheſt ex- 
«* travagance ; and is not able to reſt ſatisfied 
« with his preſent acquiſitions, but is ever in 
e purſuit of further conqueſts; and, while we 
« fir down, inactive and irreſolute, incloſes us 
gon all ſides with his toils. 


40 Wann 


But let us 


or remain quiet; 
hut braves you with his menaces ; and talks 


«every ſingle perſon entertains,” that while ſo Ser. fl. 
Tr el hoe 


+a 
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'Boox H. Wu therefore, O my countrymen h wie 


N 
- 


. 6 


« vill you exert your vigour ? when! n | 
ee hat then are we to think of our preſent aq 
« dition ? to freemen, the diſgface attetding 

« gent neceſſity. '' | Og ſap, is it your fole 
„ bitigp to wander through the pubhe places, 


*<«.each enquiring'of the other, What new ad 


« man of err the — 2 
«.nians, and give law to Greece ef-—1s Phihp 
dead? No, but in great daßger. 

<« you concerned in thoſe rumours? ſuppoſe he 
< ſhould meex, ſome fatal ſtroke; you! would 
« ſoon raiſe up ai Philip, if yqur intereſts: 
are thus regarded. For it is not to his own 
« ſtrength that he ſo much owes his elevation, 
« as to our ſupinenels. And, ſhould fome ac- 
<« cident affect him; ; Mould fortune, who hath 
« ever been more careful of The tate than we 
“ ourſelves, now repeatyher-favours, (and may 
« the thus crown them) be aſſured of this, 


* 


9 


. Hlow are 


<« that, by being on the ſpot, ready to take ad- 


vantage of the confuſion, you will every where 
ebe abſolute maſters: but, in your preſent diſ- 
e poſition, even if a favourable juncture ſhould 
<« preſent you with Amphipolis, you could not 
* EY 00 take 


4 


7 


þ 


*- 


w_ # 


* 
» 


4 take: poliefian of it, while: tus ſuſpence pre- er. N. 
bn r ne * — 


og ldi Aug. bn 


mee Philip in the feld 
againſt bis excurſions 3 anf, þy 
the coaſt of Macedon, 49. confine, his 
to the, ſecurity — 
purpoſe. he re 
ſhips of war xith ar 
veſſels for s body cf .horſs, ren; lighs.vellels for 
2 convoy, two thouſand: infantry, and five hun- 
2 cavalry of which number ſive hundred 
horſe, to be citiabns of Athens. 
1 mg utes the ſupplies neceſſary for this 
0 og 


N eee, 


Ir doch not apphar, 85 n ani 
mated this harangue, tand the accurate know- 
ledge of the intereſts of Athens, which the great 


8 


. al . had that effect which might 
natu y have been expected from them. The 


19150 ſeem to have attended with. pleaſure and 


auſe, without duly weighing the farce of 
his remonſtrances, or the wiſdom of his counſels. 


N the aſſiſtance they had already ſent to 
8 P hocis, 
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mingnt at Athens, not withſtagding any tempo 
rary interruptions and trgnſignt fits of zeal, The 
diſpoſitions, the prejudices, the effours, and 
corruptions of this pgople, were ever wate 
by Philip with the moſt attentive regard: while - 
they were amuſed and deceived, his reſtle 
mind was ſecretly employed in ag his 
revenge : the late ſudden Fort "oe 

juſt ſufficient to convincy lim, that — Hg were * 
be regarded as his 
nothing but their oppaſition could raiſe up any 
material obſtacles to thoſe Themes, which his 
ambition, enlivened by futceſs, was daily form- 
ing and extending: and the general weakneſs of 
their conduct encouraged him to hope that this 
- oppoſition would, in the end, prove ineffectual; 
and that art and reſolution would render him 


ſuperiour to their power. 


BOOK 
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pfincipal rivals; and that + 


, * * Yi 8570 * D 75 a 
Dee e e nyo ht; 
22 ANN d NV WE ee eee 
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97 0 RY F the Hates war continued. —The 


La of. Phe 
thick of this general. — Commotions in 
Peloponneſus.—The Argians | and Megaleopolitans 


affiſted by the, Thebans, Eleans, &c.—Letter of | 


Archidamus to 5 Eleans.—T be Spartans ſupported 
by Pbocis.—Orneum faken. —T hebans defeated. — 
T heir confederates retire,— Oration of Demoſthenes 
for the Megalopolitans. — A7tion near Telphuſa.— 
A truce granted to nr, e s — Probable reaſons 
for this truce. —Philip's expefations from the diſ- 
orders of Peloponntſus. —The continuance. of the 


Phacian war highly agreeable to his views. —The 


Thebans exhauſted. — Apply to the king of Perfia.— 
Philip's s\ attention to the affairs of Greece. His 
influence in all popular aſſemblies. —Fuſtin's acccunt 
of his expedition into Cappadocia. —Difficulties at- 
tending this account. — Philip refides for ſome time 
in Macedon. —His buildings. —He borrows money 
from the men of affluence in Greece, —This conduct 

Vol. I. T explained, 
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He is ſucceeded by Pha- 5 


8 
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CONTENTS 


ee — New commotions in Teſſaly. —Dvieted 
by Philip's arms and policy. — Ibs elegance and mag- 
genius. — Aﬀords an aſylum to unfortunate princes 
and noblen. Nis behaviour to bis ſubjetis.— Mi, 
adminiſtration of juſtice.— lis guiety and feſttvity, 
His companions, —Cliſophus. — Menecrates.—T he 
account of Tbeopompus txamined. — Philip raiſes diſe 
orders in the iſland of Euboea, —Sends in bis forces. 
—Plutarch's application to Atbens.— Is oppoſed by 
Demoſtbenes.—The violenct "of the Atheniqns.— 
Character of Pbocion.— He fails to Euboea. —1 
diſtreſſed. —Gains a victory over Callias.— Drives 
eus Plutarch. — Returns in triumph to Athens. 
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"BOOK rns SECOND, 


SECTION II. 


Greece, to haraſs and weaken the contend- S*c7- III. 


ing parties, and to prepare the way for the 


power of Macedon. Phayllus, the Phocian ge- * 
neral, having been driven out of Boeotia by a. . 


repeated defeats, led his forces into the territo- 
ries of the Locrians, ſurnamed Epicnemidii, 
and there poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities. 
At Aryca, a town of conſiderable note in this 
diſtrict, he firſt found his progreſs checked; 

and as his arms could not readily ſubdue it, he 
entered into a ſecret conference with ſome trai- 
tors within the walls, who prevented the delay 
and danger of a formal ſiege, by betraying the 


town to the Phocians. Here he left a ſmall 


garriſon, leſt he might too far weaken the main 
body of his army, and marched back to Phocis; 


when the Locrians, by means of ſome private 


intelligence, ſurpriſed the town which they had 
| | TY ſo 
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Ae, fo lately loſt, and put the Phocian ganiſon & 


Diod. Sic. 


J. 16. 
ſect. 58. 
Hetod. 
Urania. 


caps 134 


Diod. Sic. 
]. 16. 


iect. 36. 


ous e | . 


the ſword. The nes of his event determined 
Phayllus to enter once more into Locris. where 
he again inveſted Aryca with a, conſiderable 
body, and led the reſt of his army againſt Abae, 
a * of eminence in Phocis, wherę there was | 

an ancient and ſplendid temple of Apollo, in 


which the god delivered his oracles ; whoſe in» 


habitants had for ages paid, and ſtill continued 


to pay him peculiar honours z and, from their 


veneration to the divinity, hatl refuſed to 22 
with Phayllus and his r in their 1 irreßgi- 


Tuns Boestians chought themteives whliged:ed 


ſuccour this place; and, marching with incre- 


dible diligence and expedition, fell by night 
upon the camp of Phayllus, defeated the Pho- 


cians with conſiderable. ſlaughter, and, having 


ravaged and laid waſte their territories with an 
-uncontrouled fury, elevated by: their fuccelſs, 


and laden with booty, they returned into Lo- 
cris to raiſe the ſiege of Aryca. But Phayllus, 


whom they fondly ſuppoſed to have been ruined 
beyond all recovery, inſtantly rallied and cok 
lected, his forces; and, when the, victorious army 
arrived at the town, they were [ſurpriſed and 
moruked, by finding, that he had already joined 
the beſiegers; and was fo well prepared to give 

them 


| | 
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them battle, that, before they could! be regu - Szer. III. 
larly formed it complete order he fell furiouſy/ 
upon them; and, having gained a complete 
victory, took the city of Aryca, and raſed i uw * 
de ground. to fin e Arn nern H 
eg 2 1 20 Sosse 9 001 ert tt 4 | 

Tuis was the laſt military exploit üg des 
Pony only one in which his arms had: been 
crowned with victory. In ſome ſhort time after, 
he was attacked by a conſumption, which ab- 
ſolutely prevented nim from action. He ſtruggled 
for ſome time with his diſordek, but, at length, D':4. ste. 
was obliged to yield to the violence of it; and «a. 3s. 
died in fuch excruciating torments, as made his 
death to be regarded by the religious, as the 
manifeſt judgment of heaven [a]. He named 
Phaleucis, the fon of Onomarchus, for his 
ſucceſſor, with directions, that, in conſideration 

of his youth and inexperience, Mnaſeas ſhould 
$0 Daene anne | | 303 


[a] Taz heathen hiſtorians, who all expreſs a ſerious 
regard to their religion, and a deep ſenſe of the veneration 
due to the national worſhip, ſpeak of all the events of this 
war, and all the calamities of the Phocians, in that man- 
ner. ' Paufanias (I. 10 p. 319.) makes Phayllus have ſuf- 
ficient warning of this his miſerable endin a dream. Among 
the ſacred offerings of the temple was an artificial ſkeleton 
of braſs, ſaid, to have been depoſited by Hippocrates the 
phyſician. The chief is ſaid to have dreamed, immediately 
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upon entering on his command, chat — was Ae 
Wig like to this figure, * 
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' Boox HH. be appointed his coadj an ancient friend 
ppo coadjutor, 
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of the family, a man well verſed in arms, ant] 
in every reſpect capable of forming a great ge- 
neral. In ſome time after, the Boeotians, as 
if reſolved to make a trial of this new general 
and his director, took advantage of the night, 
and fell on the Phocian camp with ſo much fury, 
that the whole army was thrown into the utmoſt 
diſorder. Mnaſeas, who exerted himſelf with 


due vigour to repel this unexpected attack, fell 


in the engagement, together with two hundred 


of the Phocians; and thus the young Phaleuqus 
loſt all the advantage of his counſels. This 


chief, now left to his own guidance, ſoon felt 
the fatal conſequences of a precipitate valour. 
With all his cavalry he marched agaiaſt that of 


the enemy, and came to an engagement before 


the city of Chaeronea, where he received a 
total overthrow, after a bloody and obſtinate 
conteſt, in which a conſiderable ma wy his 


troops were ſlain. _ 


Ap now, while Thebes and Phocis were 


purſuing each other with ſuch unrelenting fury, 


efforts were made by each in favour of their 
allies. The hoſtile intentions of Archidamus 
had been ſufficiently deelared againſt the Ar- 


glans, whoſe independent condition he beheld 


with impatience and indignation; and againſt 
= the 
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the Megalopohtans, whoſe ſettlement he con- Secr. III. 
fidered as the diſgrace of his country, and the B. 
odious memorial of the triumphs of Epami- 1 
nondas. The Thebans, on their part, were 
bound in honour to ſupport the eſtabliſhments 
of their illuſtrious general j and had, therefore, 
diſpatched. four thouſand foot, and five hundred 
horſe, under the command of their general 
Cephilign,. to the afliftance of the Megalopo- 
leans. and Argians. Encouraged by this ſup- 
port, the Megalopolitans took the field, and 
pached- their: eamp near the ſources of the Al- 
plieus, ſe as to cover their city and territories: 
and here they received additional reinforcements 
from: the Eleans, Meſſenians, and Sicyonians, Fruſn. is 
The Elcans, bad no great military reputation, 
and were, at this time particularly, weakened by 
.mteſtine diſorders, which made Archidamus 


expreſs his. contempt of their parpgrations in 
the following Laconic letter: 


ho. * Archidamus to the Eleans.” Plot. 


ON Peace is a valuable thing. Farewsll.” | 


Pu 


| "Inn Spartans, « on their part, were aſſiſtec by 
the Phocians, who, for this purpoſe, detached 
three thouſand foot, and one hundred and fifr 
of the famous cavalry of Theſſaly, who h 
— followed 
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« Ul followed: Pitholaiis ; ſome of their Peloponne- 


I 


. ſian allies alſo. united with them: and Archi 
damus took his ſtation near Mantinea, in the 
© preſence: of the enemy. The vicinity af che 
two armies made a general engagement to be 
regarded as inevitable; hen Archidamus fud- 
denly decamped, entered the territories of Ar- 
bos. and ſeized the town of Orneum, ohich hal 
engaged in an alliance with Megalopolis. The 
Argians were the firſt to oppoſe chis attempt, 
but were ſoon defeated, with the Joſs of about 
two hundred men. The Thebans followed, and 
renewed the engagement, in full reliance on the 
ſuperiority of their numbers; but the exacter 


order and and diſcipline of the Spartan army 


ſupplied the deficiency of their foro: the con 
flit was maintained with equal ardour on each 
ſide, till night put an end to it, and left the 
victory undecided ; when the Argians, who had 
now experienced, and ſeem to have dreaded, 
the vigour of Archidamus, retired, and the 


| reſt of the allies alſo marched back to their par- 


ticular cities. The Lacedaemonians, thus, left 
maſters of the field, made an inroad into Ar- 
cadia, where they ſtormed and plundered the 


city of Heliſſon, and then returned! in ne 


into Sparta. 
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Is this ſhort reſpite from war, Olivier aſſerts, S -er. lit. 
chat ve muſt neteſſarily fix the embaſſy of the 


Megalopolitans'and Spartans to Athens, where 
each of theſe ſtates pleaded their cauſe before 


the aſſembly, the one to gain aſſiſtance, the 
other to perſuade the Athenians to continue 
neuter: on which occaſion Demoſthenes appear- 
ed the advocate for Megalopolis. Dionyſius of 1a Folge. 
Halicarnaſſus dates his oration for the Megalo- 
politans ſome what earlier; and an attentive 
peruſal of the oration itſelf may poſſibly ſuggeſtt 
ſotme arguments to confirm us in the deference . 

due to che acuracy of that critic. From its gene- 

rab tenour, it appears, that the apphication of 

the Arcadians was really made, at the firſt be- 

ginning of this quarrel,” while the Lacedaemo- 

nians were as yer but preparing to attack them. 

But the learned reader may think the preciſe 

tine, in which the oration was delivered, 4 

matter not ſo worthy his attentibn, as the arti 

fie, the delicacy; the inſinuating addreſs, the 

exact nowledge of the intereſts of Athens, of 
the diſpoſitions; opinions,” paſſions, and defigns 

of the lending ſtates,” the penetratioh and ex- 

tenſive policy, and all the qualifications neceſ- 

ſary for an accompliſhed ſtateſman, which are 

eminently diſplayed in the oration itſelf. Yet 


we mut W that his eloquence and abi- 
a ä 
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Door II. ties were unſucceſsful, as. Diodorus does not 


Diod. Sic. 
bp 


general engagement, which theſe ſkirmiſhes 


en ons u de Beep o this; 0 
caſon : * 163 Wem 204 dan 
N Omi ee eee Aug of 

„Tas hoſtilities on each fide; were now con- 
Aeg ken eee enge e 


party of the Lacedaemonians, near the river 
Telphuſa, commanded by Anaxandes z snd, 
after an * ſufnciently obſtinato and 
bloody, took the general priſoner, together wich 


ſixty of his ſoldiers. This ſucceſs determined 


them not to haſten their march: they again at» 


tacked two different detached parties of the 
enemy with repeated ſucceſa; but in a more 


produced, the Lacedaemonians gained a victory, 
which put an end to the campaign: and, a truce 
being now concluded between Sparta and Me» 
galopolis, - the Thebans had no opportunity of 
retrieving their late diſgrace, but retired into 
Bocotia with the remains of (heir amy. 12 


Hisroar doth not aſſign. any cauſe for this 


appearance of moderation -in. the- Spartans, in 


granting a truce to a diſtreſſed enemy, deſerted 
7 their allies, and weakened by the taking of 
Heliſſon. 
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Hoeliſſon- The French hiſtorian conjectures, Ster. Ill. 
that they might have been — to this Gee. d. 
dy the arrival of ſome ſuecours from Athens, in f. 226. 
ſuccours, hiſtory is ſilent; and, if it be allowed 
to indulge conjectures, his apprebenſions of 
Philip may, not without reaſon, be ſuppoſed to 
have influenced the king of Sparta on this oc- 
caſion. The Macedonian Prince's: early con- 
nenions with Epaminondas, gave him a plau- 
ſable. pretence of interfering to ſupport the eſta- 
bliſmments of that renowned commander: and 
that in a little time after this, Philip had ac- 
of- the Spartan power in Peloponneſus. De- 
moſthenes * aſſerts, in his oration on the Crown, 
that, from the time when theſe commotions firſt 
broke out in that country, he had a particulat 
attention to them, and took care to gain over a 
number of partiſans in evtry city, who were 
employed to keep up and to foment all diſor- 
ders. He was concerned, ſaith Olivier *, more 
particularly than any other, to prevent the EXC» 
cution of that plan which Archidamus had 
formed. It would have deprived him of ſome 
maritime towns, which he had gained in Thrace; 
the cities which he poſſeſſed in Theſſaly muſt 
have been given up; and his connexions there 
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, whoſe ruin 


dee, adac and. nh; on they par 


hated and ſuſpected him, muſt have recovered 


| thoſe places in their Uiſtrit,” which Lacedaemori 


had kept poſſeſſion of; ſinee che late war win 
Olynthus, or had rendered i R 
might therefore have been naturally WI 
by his creatures and agents — 
Arcadia, that the moſt effectual method to 
curb the pride and inſolence of Sparta Was 
to ſeek the aſſiſtance and Pootes den: bf e 


king of Macedon. To defeat a deſign of this 


nature, from which Archidamus might have 
foreſeen very momentous conſequences, it was 
obvious to amuſe thoſe people by a truce,” and 
the hopes of a future accommodation of all 


differences. Philip, on his Part, though ex- 


ceedingly deſirous of interfering” in theſe diſ⸗ 
putes, could not think it neceſſary to prevent 
the preſent ſuſpenſion of them. Archidamus, 
he knew, however he might diſſemble at pre- 
ſent, would not willingly reſign his ſcheme: 
Tho different powers would act with vigour ſuf- 
ficient to prevent the execution of ſome part of 
it; but, as every one of them had ſome favou- 
rite articles in this ſcheme, which they were de- 
ſirous of preſerving, it was not poſſible they 
could act in concert: the contending parties 
would mutually weaken each other; and the 

N Arcadians, 


PHID1P KING*OF MACEDON. 
Arcadians, and other enemies of Sparta, at laſt 
find themſelves obliged to have recourſe ro Ma- 
cedon. Some fortunate event might hereafter 
open him a paſſage into Peloponneſus, where 
his arms and policy could not fail to decide their 
quarrels, and make him equally the maſter of 


all the contending parties, while he only affected 

a tender concern for the oppreſſed, and an ho- 

- nourable zeal for defending the eſtabliſhments 
Is e Remy 


ads besass with: ate to 
ſuFer the ſacred war to waſte and haraſs the ſe- 


polition of the Athenians, prevented any im- 
peachment of the ſincerity of his zeal for religion. ; 
The Thebans, when the truce granted to Mes 
galopolis obliged them to return into Bocotia, 
found that country waſted by the Phocians. 
Phaleucus, their chief, had juſt now reduced 


the city of Chaeronea, when the Thebans came 


opportunely to drive him from his conqueſt, 
and to revenge the depredations he had made in 
their territories, by an inroad into Phocis, 
Here the whole country was expoſed to their 
fury: they ravaged and laid waſte the lands, 
the houſes, the poſſeſſions of the wretched Pho- 
cians; and having taken and plundered ſome 

CITIES 


veral combatants z particularly, as the late op- 


22585 
Sect. III. 
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| Beox II. cities of leſs note, returned into their own coun- 
— 


try, laden with the ſpoils of the enemy. All 
weaken the contending parties. The Phocians, 
quite exhauſted by their loſſes in the field, as 
well as by their conqueſts in Boeotia, where 


they were obliged to maintain numerous garri- 
ſons,” appeared ready to ſink under the attack 


of the firſt powerful enemy who ſhould declare 


againſt them. The Thebans, . equally exhauſts 
ed, ſaw ſome of their moſt conſiderable cities in 
the hands of an enemy, whom they were unable 
to diſpoſſeſs; and who, on their part, were 


obliged to exert all their efforts to maintain theſe 


poſts. Military perſons were, at the ſame time, 


allured from every part of Greece, by large 


pay, and the fair proſpects of advantage, to 
ſhed their blood in the ſervice of Phocis. And 
thus this fatal conteſt not only ſerved to haraſs 


_ thoſe who were immediately engaged in it, but 


proved the means of draining away, and gra- 


dually conſuming, the natural ſtrength of every 


Grecian ſtate. No wonder, therefore, that Phi- 
lip did not appear extremely ſolicitous to put 
an immediate end to this war. His deſigns 
were, by this time, become great and exten- 


| five; he had penetration and ſagacity to ſee 


e the incidents and tranſactions which 
might 
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tion to wait, with patience, the favourable mo- 


ment for carrying them into execution. 
a 


——— of hl which 2. 


the Thebans now experienced, ——— 
ces were entirely exhauſted, by the 
conſtant armaments. To the king”of Perſia 

therefore, they applied; and, 3 


ſadors, entreated this prince, by whoſe opulence 
the Greeks were on many occaſions obliged, to 


relieve their preſent neceſſities by a ſum of mo- 
ney. Artaxerxes Ochus, who now reigned in 
Perſia, was, at this time, meditating an expe» 
dition againſt Egypt, where he had, ſome time 
ſince, fought with ill ſucceſs: and had ſent to 
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might facilitate them; and temper and reſolu- Sner. Il. 


the leading powers of Greece to deſire aſſiſtance. 5. 44. 


The Athenians and Spartans declared their re- 
ſolution of adhering to the intereſts of Perſia, 
but, at the ſame time, pleaded their inability to 
ſend any troops {n]. The Argians, on the 

| other 


61 Tut y had already ſent out Phocion, with ſome ſhips, 
to the aſſiſtance of Hidriaeus, king of Caria, who was en, 
deavovuring to oblige Cyprus to return to its obedience to 
the king of Perſia. Hidriaeus was the ſucceſſor of Artemi- 
fia, fo famous on account of her grief for the death of her 
huſband, Poſibly this reputation had no other foundation 
ſhan in the imaginations of thoſe men of genius who diſputed 

the 
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_ Boox'U. other hand, ſupplied the great king with three 


4 . EE, —_ CO N 

C i 9 
the prize in the games, which.ho.exhibired in honogy of 
Manſolus; This Mauſolus was a weak prince, governed 
entirely by his wife ; to whom the ambaſfadors of foreign 
ſtates werg always privately inſtructed to addreſs themſelves. 
It was ho had been the means of kindling up the ſocial 
war; nor did ſhe, after her uſband's th, appear to 20 


as a widow totally inconſolable, and} rega argleſs of the world. 
Vitruvius hath preſerved the memory of a firatagem which 


ſhe employed to poſſeſs herſelf of Rhodes. The Rhodiatis 
held a private intelligence in the city of Halicarnaſſus, the 
capital of Caria; and hoped that the inhabitants would 
willingly unite with them, in order to ſhake off the yoke of 5 


a a woman, In theſe expectations they ſent a fleet thither. 


But 'Artemifia, having diſcovered the plot, ordered the i in- 
habitants to range themſelves under their walls; and to re- 
ceive the Rhodians as their expected deliverers,, Deceived 
by this appearance, the Rhodians landed, and left their 
ſhips deſerted : they were ſurrounded and cut to pleces, | 
Artemiſia, who had ordered Mer gallies to fall down ſome 
canals which communicated with the port, and to ſeize 
their ſhips, now ſet ſail in the Rhodian fleet, and appeared 
before their city, It was ſuppoſed by the people of Rhodes, 
that their own army had returned victorious from Caria. 
The Carians were maſters of their city before the fatal mi- 
ſtake was perceived: where Artemiſia changed the form of 
government, from a democratical, to that of an oligarchy. | 
This produced an application to the Athenians from the 
people of Rhodes, in order to engage that ſtate to reſlore 
their ancient government. The cauſes of complaint, which 
they had given to the Athenians in the courſe of the ſocial 


wur, it was hoped, would not be remembered; or, at leaſt, 


would 
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general equally eminent for his vigour and abi- 


e e enen 
F908 4 ſort, 


eis ier 
would not 7 * 14 2 . ho- 
riourable occafion of re etablithibg' & a government 07 the 


2 


ſame form with their own. Demoſthenes pleaded the cauſe 


of Rhodes, in the oration on this ſubject, which is ſtill ex- 
tant among his remains. He begins with feligitating his 
countrymen, that their enemies. were now obliged to im- 
plofe their affiſtance againſt thoſe who had engaged them to 
declare againſt Athens. He freely acknowledges the mi- 
conduR of the Rhodians, and confeſſes that they are them- 
ſelves unworthy of that proteftion which they are implor- 
ing; but, at the ſame time, addreſſes himſelf entirely to the 
generoſity of his countrymen, which hitlietto had ever 
proved the great reſource of the diſtreſſed, without regard 
to their deſerts. He expreſſes a greater dependence on the 
misfortunes of the Rhodians, than on their gratitude ; and, 
to give more elevation to the ſentiments of his hearers, art- 
fully mixes with his reflections the praiſes of Athens, and 
urges the advantages which this ſtate muſt derive from in- 
creaſing the number of democraties. He labours to diſſipate 
any apprehenſions from Caria or Perha, which might pre- 
vent the Athenians from acting, on this rn agree- 
ably to the dictates of generoſity; and concludes with re- 
commending the noble condugt of their ancettors to their 
preſent imitation. There 1s one particular ſtroke in the 
oration with reſpe& to Philip, which deſerves a place here: 
—** Some of you, I find,” ſaith the orator, ** treat Philip 
<«< with diſregard, as if beneath their attention; and yet ex- 
* preſs the greateſt apprehenſions of the Kin, as an ene - 
„ my who muſt prove highly dangerous to thoſe who may 
ebe the objects of his reſentment. If then we are never to 
«« oppoſe the one, becauſe he is weak ; and if we are to 
Vor. I. U * ſubmit 
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290 THE LIFE'AND REIGN OF: | 
Boo II. fort, diſgraced by a wild and whimſical affec - 
anon of imitating the garb and manners of 
5 Hercules, and appearing in the field armed 
=; with his club, and cloathed in his lion's hide. 
be Thebans allo detached one thouſand of 


their infantry, under the command of Lacrates, 

+” as... of their generals; and the Perſian, in return 

ec. qo, for this ſervice, granted their preſent requeſt, 

and immediately ſupplied them with three hun- 

dred talents, ' Yet this could not enable them 

to gain any material advantage over Phocis, A 

whole year was waſted in mutual incurfions and 

depredations, or, at moſt, ſome flight actions, 

which hiſtory hath not ok n a. being 
particularly recorded.” 


Dvzinc this interval, Philip was ſeated i in 1 his 
own kingdom, watching the ſeveral commotions 
which raged all around him; ſtrictly obſervant 

of the errours and diſtreſſes of every ſtate and 
Demoſt. government, concerting his deſigns, and pre- 


=. paring for new conqueſts. His forces, and par- 


« ſubmit, in every inſtance, to the other, becauſe he is for- 
* midable; againſt whom, ye * ſhall we ever 
« draw the ſword ?” 


Txxse particulars, which I have contented myſelf with 
tranſlating from Olivier, and which ke hath inſerted in the 


body of his hiſtory, I thought might, with greater propriety, 
be DIE to the reader in the form of a note. 


ticularly 
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tieularly his marine, were conſtantly receiving Seer. III. 
me acceſſion-or improvement; and new cren - 
tures were every day, and in every community, 
gained over to his intereſt; by the power” of 
gold, whoſe bufineſs it was to raife confullott 2 
and diſorder, to inflame all conteſts and animo- uit 
ſities, to magnify, or depreciate, the power of 
their maſter, to repreſent him as formidable or 
weak, juſt as his ſervice tequiret"theiti to in« 
ſpite terrour or ſecurity to miſguide public 
councils, to betray public truſts, pe 
tiſe all che infamous arts of men, attentive only 
to gratify a ſordid luxury or avarice, and re- 
bead of the moſt ſacred duties of ci vil life. oy 


Aso this time, if we may depend on the jus. 1. 8, 
copies of the abbreyiator of Trogus, Philip made 
an excurſion into Aſia, where he reduced the 
whole” province of Cappadocia to the power of 
Macedon, having firſt treacheroufly feized and 

put to death ſome neighbouring kings. We 
find, ſaith Olivier, that Theopompus p artico- » Lis 5, 
larly and largely deſcribed this province, which? *** 
ſeems to imply, that Philip, whoſe actions he 
related, muſt have had ſome intercourſe with 
Cappadocia, or that it was the ſcene of ſome of 

theſe his actions. But whether thoſe, whom 
Juſtin calls the neighbouring kings, were fa- 

1 who had revolted from the king of Perſia, 

U 2 or 
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ce chemſelyes- independent of that; itionarchj"is 


left entirely to uncertain conjeture:;-- As the 


traces or circumſtances of an expedition fo te- 
wmarkable as this muſt have been, the learbed 


Faber, 


Tourreil, 
Olivier. 


cam. If ſo, the corruption muſt have been very 


| the common reading. And although ſuch an 
| amendment, by ſuppoſing Juſtin to refer to his 


have been induced to ſuppoſe, that the copies of 
Juſtin are corrupted; and, inſtead of Cappado- 
ciam, we ſhould read Chalcidem, or Chalcidi- 


early; for we find Paulus Oroſius copying after 


attempts on Euboca, or his war againſt the 
Olynthians (of which we ſhall have immediately 


| occaſion to ſpeak) at once removes the difficulty 


which ariſes from the ſilence of other writers; 
yet another difficulty remains which might have 
deſervedly been conſidered by thoſe who ſug- 


geſted or adopted this amendment; and that is, 


that neither in the territories of Olynthus, nor 
yet in Euboea, can we find thoſe fnitimos re- 
ges, whom Philip treated with ſo much cruelty 
and treachery. If we ſuppoſe firſt, that Juſtin - 
is relating his invaſion of the Olynthian territo- 
ries, and his reduction of the Chalcidian region; 
then, by thoſe neighbouring kings, we muſt 
underſtand the kings of Thrace. But Philip's 
conduct to thoſe princes, whatever it Was, does 


0 41 * nor 
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not appear to have been at all connected with SrcT. IH. 
this expedition ; to have at all contributed (di - WWW 
rectiy) to its ſucceſs, or even to agree with it in 
point of time. And as to Euboea, though 
Chaleis, and its other cities, had their diſtinct 
governors and petty tyrants, yet we ſhall find 
the power, which Philip gained in theſe cities 
was by no means purchaſed by the blood of 
theſe governors. But, without further- antici» 
pating this hiſtory, let us leave theſe matters in 
their original obſcurity, and return to this 
prince's conduct in his own kingdom, where we 
may pronouncey with more certainey, that he 
reſided for ſome time, waiting the effects of his 
ſecret dee and pet 2-50 his gi 
—— Ty” | 


„ "ta — Soi 6 evo but little . — os 
cultivated i in Macedon before the reign of Pie 


barouſneſs of that country, confined the atten · 
tion of its princes and inhabitants to the bare 
neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence and ſecurity, 
But Philip had taſte, and now: poſſcſſed riches 
to adorn and poliſh his Kingdom; por, did, he 
want the due attention both to its firength and 
ſplendour. Able architęcts, and ſkilful. engi - oy 2, 
neers, were invited to embelliſh, and to fortify, * 
the ſeyeral parts of Macedon. Temples, pala- 
U 3 des; 


— 


* 
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whoſe yanity in obliging à prince who Tonde+ 
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Boos II. ces; theatres, now began tb riſe in all his cities; 
* and, as artiſice and policy had ever ſome ſhare 


in all parts of this prince's conduct, under pre» 


tence of being the bettet enabled to erett theſe 


coſtly edifices, he had recourſe to a ſcheme with 
which later ages have been well acquainted, 
His emiſſaries were diſpatched through all 
Greece, where they ſolicited the men of 'aflu- 
ence in every ſtate, and, by promiſes of large 
returns of intereſt, engaged them to lend their 
money to the king of Matedon. Number 
were found, whoſe avaricious expeRations, or 


ſcended to requeſt their · afiſtance, prompted 
them to empty all their hoards of wealth into 
the coffers of Philip. And, if we may belie ve 
Juſtin, the expectations of theſe unwary men 
were farally diſappointed, and they thernſe}ves 


| reduced to beggary and ruin. "He aſſerts, that 


neither their intereſt nor principal were ever 
paid; but that, when theſe proprietors came to 
Macedon to ſolicit their ſeveral demands, after 
many delays, they were at length threatened 
with the royal diſpleaſure, and obliged to retire. 
It cannot reaſonably be fuppoſed, that this pre- 
meditated breach of truſt ſhould have eſcaped 
the notice of Demoſthenes, who repreſented all 


Philip's actions in the worſt and ſtrongeſt light, 


Yet we find him quite ſikent on a ſubject, which 
I muſt 
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muſt have afforded ſuch an ample. field: for his dcr. Il. 
* 


ſeycrity, It ſeems therefore more reaſonable to 
attend to thoſe who repreſent the preſent ſchemes 


of Philip, as partly intended to conceal thoſe ol i, 


penſions which the intereſt of his affairs required 
him to diſtribute. Theſe were received by num- 
bers in every public aſſembly; and it was more 
honourable, both for him who gave, and for 
thoſe who accepted them, to diſguiſe theſe pen» 
ſions under the name of debts. They to whom 
he gave his own money, and they to whom he 
were indeed equally obliged, and, of neceſſity, 
equally attached to him; the one for fear of 


I. 7. p.250. 


loſing his pay; the others to ſecure that pro- 


perty which they had depoſited in his hands. 
Beſides, the fair pretence of tranſacting buſineſs, 
and taking care of their private affairs, enabled 
his partiſans to appear at any time in Macedon, 
and to concert their ſecret practices without 
ſuſpicion; eee e ee 
obſerve. | td 


Bur ted this 3 was, for * 
time, diverted by new commotions, which be- 
gan to riſe in Theſſaly. Here the fickle inhabi- 
tants became impatient for new revolutions. 
They complained, that Philip had but expelled 
their former tyrants to eſtabliſh himſelf in their 
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e wy place: they actually oppoſed him in an attempt 


. Olmn. 1, 


ſect. 6. 


to fortify Magneſia, and clamoured loudiy fort 
the reſtitution of that city, and of Pagaſae, 


16d. 52, 


whatever their pretence had been, really appeat- 
ed indifferent to the intereſts of Fheſſaly; and, 


ſubſeryient to the intereſts of Macudon, inſtead 
of enriching the natural and otiginal proprietors; 
and urged the neceſſity of confining thele advan- 
tages to themſelves, and excluding thoſe, who, 


notwithſtanding their pretended zeal, ſuffereg 
the Phocians to haraſs them and the other con- 


federates, without” that vigorous interpoſition 


which they had been made to expect. Pitho- 
laüs, encouraged by theſe diſpoſitions of his 


country men, and aided by Fhocis, once mote 
appeared at Pherae, and aſſerted his ancient 
title. Philip was equally concerned to Tegain = 
the affections of the Theſſalians, and to oppoſe 

the open force of Pitholaüs. He therefore 


marched to Pherae, obliging his ſoldiers to ob- 
ſerve the exaceſt diſcipline, and declaring, that 


his ſole deſign was to diſpoſſeſs the tytant. This 
vas effected without any violence; for Pitho- 
| lais, incapable of oppoſition, inſtantly. diſap- 


peared at the approach of Philip, who was now 


; lefr at liberty to make ſuch further diſpoſitions 
in t this r as might ſecure the affections of 
| the 
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he really intended, and chat his-affairs-would *# 
Gon permit him, to give them up entire poſſeſ- 


fion of Magneſia ; chat the ſacred war ſhould be 
the principal object of his attention; that the 
freed from all the expence and burden of this 
quarrel, the final deciſion of which nothing but 
the unjuſt ſuſpicions of Athens had prevented: 
that all his forces, and all his treaſures, were 
devoted to this rightegus cauſe; and that the 
enemies of Theſſaly ſhould, ſoon experience the 
ſincerity of theſe his declarations. Thus did his 
-artifice calm the jęalouſies of this people, who 
reſigned themſelyes once more, with full confi- 
dence, to the promiſes which Philip freely la- 
viſhed, regarding them only as expedients; and, 
having thus diverted and allayed a ſtorm which 
might have proved dangerous, he returned to 


magnificence of his own kingdom. 


 Prapos0enrns, poets, actors, muſicians, men 
of genius, and artiſts of every kind, were re- 
ceived, careſſed, and rewarded, at the court of 
| Macedon. If a man of merit, in any part of 
Greece, ſuffered by che caprice, neglect, or en- 
vy of his country men, he was ſure to be receiy- 

e "Jn | ed 


purſue the means of increaſing the luſtre and 
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Months ed by Philip with the diftinftion due to bis abi · 
| ina lities. Thus when Leaſthenes, an Athenian 


eminent for his eloquente, was driven from his 


| cum Schol, on country, by the envy. af his enemies, or the 


ſuſpicions which the people were made ta enter- 
tain of bis integrity ; he found ſuch eſfectual 
protection, fuck marks of aſſection, and reſpect 
from Philip, as made:big-countrymen-aſhamed 
of their conduct; and taught them to regret 
their errour, in giving their enemy a cixinen of 
fo much merit. But what ſeems ſtill 4 greater 
proof of the reputation which this prinee had 
already acquired, and ſerved to extend and to 
increaſe it, was, that unfortunate princes” and 
nobles crowded to his court, and there found a 
ſecure aſylum. When Egypt was at length-ſub- 
dued by Ochus, and Nectanebus obliged to 
abandon his dominions, this prince is ſaid to 
have taken refuge, not in Ethiopia, as Diodo- 
rus relates, but in Macedon, with the on 
prince whom he thought capable of protecting 
him againſt the Perſian: and here he was re- 
ceived and entertained with ſuch intimate affec- 
tion and confidence, that ſuſpicions were ſug- 
geſted of an unwarrantable correſpondence be- 
tween him and queen Olympias. Hence au- 
thors, who were inattentive to the period of 
time in which Nectanebus could have come to 
Macedon, have ſuppoſed, that to him Alexan- 


der 
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der really owed his birth z and-hence all the fan- —.— 
cies of leſs ancient and authentic writers, and the 
accounts of thoſe magical arts by which they corn 
ſuppoſe that this prince gained the aſfections of Char. 
Olympias. But, whatever may be objected 
againſt the reſidence of Nectunebus at Macedon, Dio. sie.1. 
ir is certain, chat Artabazas and Memnon, W WW 
rebellious ſatraps (the one of whom had for a 

long time maintained a war againſt his maſter, 
and the other afterwards proved the moſt dan- 
gerous enemy to Alexander) lived with their 
Ae at Pella, ſupported and protected by 
Philip, until Mentor the Rhodian, who had 
done the Perſian great military ſervices, inter- 
ceded for theſe his kinſmen, and made their 
Peace. 1 17 x «4-7; 

To his own ſubjects Philip appeared to act 
with that tenderneſs and moderation, that affa- 
bility and condeſcenſion, which rendered him 
infinitely dear to them, notwithſtanding all the 
toils and diſtreſſes, by which they were conti- 
nually haraſſed and waſted, under fo warlike 
and enterpriſing a prince, His ears were ever 
open to their complaints, and every day, before 
he gave audience, an officer was employed to 
remind him in form, that #z was MORTAL; 
thus did he contrive to affect an appearance of 


humility ; and, at the ſame time, to remind 
his 


= 
— — = 
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5er l. his ſubjets of his real greatneſs, 10 give then 
N "high ideas of his elevation as a prince, and to 


er a 


Apoph. 


ture; and, far from being ſhocked or diſpleaſe 


re and 
eee gh „ ent 
15 C 266100} 

3 e Unt Aa: gr AR: ap- 
. before him to demand an audience; and, 
according to the cuſtom of Macedon, to requeſt, 


that he would hear and determine her ſuit, which 
had been long depending, and which various 
engagements had obliged him to poſtpone. Still 


he pleaded: his embarraſſments, and carelefgly | 


put her off to ſome time of greater leiſure. Pro- 
voked at theſe repeated delays, ſhe now anſwer- 
eld boldly: If you cannot find time to do me 


« juſtice, diveſt yourſelf of your office; ceaſe to 
« be a king.“ He at once conceived the full 


force of this remonſtrance, which a juſt indig- 


nation had extorted from this oppreſſed crea- 
d 
at her freedom, he inſtantly heard and decided 
her ſuit. He acknowledged, that to be a king 
and a judge was, in effect, the ſame: that the 
throne was ſtrictly a tribunal, and not only gave 
him the power, but laid him under the invio- 
lable obligation of diſtributing juſtice; and that 


to grant all the time and attention, neceſſary to 
ſo important an office was not a favour, but a 
duty which * owed to his ſubjects. All this, 


faith 


| PHILIP'K ING: OF MACEDON. 
faith "Monſieur Rollin, is contained in that ex- 
preſſion, ſo ſimple, rave danger gg 
Ann Nr 


W have an inflance alſo of his unblailed re 
gard to juſtice, in that noble anſwer which he 


made to a perſon who ſolicited lim to exert his Plut. ia 
influence and authority in favour af -a man, 


whoſe reputation, it was ſaid, muſt be ruined 
dy a ſentence which was going to be pronounced 


againſt him. I had rather,” ſaid Philip, * that — 


« he. ſhould loſe his reputation, than that T 
« ſhould deſtroy my own.” Nor in his quality, 
as a judge, did he aſſume any rigid ſeverity, or 
auſtere appearance. On the contrary, his na- 
tural gaiety was ſometimes ſuffered to break 
forth, as in the caſe of two notorious villains, 
who accuſed each other before him; one of 
whom he-ſentenced to be baniſhed ; and, when 
the other began to exult in his ſuppoſed victory, 
the king, with an affected gravity, pronounced 
that he ſhould follow his adverſary. 


In effect indeed, the illuſtrious warriour, and 
the wiſe and gracious prince, was no leſs diftin- 
guiſhed by his wit and feſtivity, his eaſe and 
gaiety in private life. The diſtance and haughty 
retirement of Aſiatic courts were utterly un- 
known in Macedon, Philip had thoſe qualities 

which 
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Boox II. which could bear the teſt of a conſtant and fa-! 


miliar intercourſe. He converſed with his na- 


bles, and ſhared in their diverſions and enter- 


tainments, with all the freedom of an equal. 
His viſits to them were not announced in form: 
he oftentimes ſurpriſed them totally unprovided 


for his reception and entertainment. On one of 


theſe occaſions, he is ſaid to have relieved his hoſt. 


from his confuſiqn and diſtreſs, by an artifice, 
which it may be thought beneath the dignity of 
hiſtory to have tranſwitted to us. The ſupper; - 
to which he came uninvited and unexpected, ap- 
peared ſcarcely ſufficient to ſatisfy the train 


which attended him. He ordered that it ſhould 


be privately intimated to the gueſts, that a ſecond. 
and better courſe was ſoon to make its appear. 
ance. The expectation of more delicate enter- 
tainment made moſt of them eat leſs freely: 
the prince, and they who were in the ſecret, 
feaſted fully, and afterwards indulged heir le 
— 1-2 the reſt. 2 


Bur it is by no means honourable to the cha- 
racter of Philip, that, in theſe his hours of feſti- 
"© his companions are ſaid to have been fre- 
quently choſen for the extravagance of their 
humours, the livelineſs and bitterneſs with which 
they expoſed cach other to ridicule, and the in- 

n 
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geniouſneſs, and  abje&/ſubmiſſion;-withy which Stor. I. 
they flattered their royal hoſt. ' One-Clifophus is N 


1 6. p. 249, 
1 


— . 


recorded to have aped his maſter with ſuch infa- 
mous ſervility, as to uſe but one eye, when Phi- c. 
lip had loſt one of his; and 20 halt, when 
Philip had been wounded in the leg. If the 
prince betrayed the leaſt diſlike of what he eat 
or drank, the countenance: of the flatterer at 
once expreſſed the ſame ſenſations. With this 


be ſometimes mixed an affectation of bluntneſs 


conceals. the moſt delicate flattery. When Phi © 
lip one day upbraided him with his inſatiable 
importunityj. Why then,” ſaid he, do you 
« allow me time to forget your favours ? And 
when he was upon ſame occaſion rn 
ſevere upon him, a truce to your 
replied Cliſophus, « if you expect chat I ſhould 
menen WT 


Tux entertainment which he derived from 
the extravagance and follies of thoſe with whom 
he converſed, appears from the ſtory of Mene- 
crates the phyſician. This man was mad enough ,.... 
to fancy himſelf Jupiter, and is ſaid to have “ 7. P. 455 
written a, letter to Philip, conceived. in theſe, 
term: N 


Mene- 


«4 * ; | 5 * ay! T 


am bur LIFEAND-REIGN-.OF: 
— #24 4 Menecrates Juphejy--ro King Philip; 
bao — — une een e 4971} vol; 
erm r 1608 Tov teign in Macedon, I amn ſovdreigrits 
„ phyſic; 1 ve the an. Tod ever oh 


— 15 healehy:* | Farewell." 10. 470. Hefben- ql 
ü N el of; rr bapoyow 5370 Eon mild 


= To which Philip returned this-anſwer z. % 
. Kio: mag to "Menccrates,| wiſhes [ce]! 
"6 HATE et ee [211 ee 530 ; 
| t4;nould. to 2 2138118 Un. {2X51 eotainon 01 et . 
a 4 ner beben 
invited. hike the other — Og 
ſelves in feaſting and drinking, the phyſician 
was treated Uke an immortal, and entertained 


deluſion: hunger, el, forced him too 
colle& his condition; and, quite tired of this 
exalted character, he abruptly left the company 
to flatter the humour of their prince, and. ridi 
cule this Fu whe, "= ROW ty 2 in | 
to ſubliſt, e's 


Feen: W 

tei langle, . The ſpirix af this hart 

| which is alſo attributed: to Ageſilaus, cotthſts in the 

equivocal ſignification of the word .; Which is indif* 
3 _— to ſoundneſs either of mind or body. 


Bur 


* + 
- 
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þ hich be RINIGIGT, fat EDON;, — oy 


Bug flancry; {er vilityc: and abſurdlity, were Ser. II. 


not the worſt of thoſe qualities by which Pki-' * 
lip's companions were diſtinguiſhed, if the re- 
maiks of thoſe autliots, wh6 have written largely 
— hot betiraficiſinined Fatty: 
andoxatttyc.! In che choices of his courtiers 
& an cinſide nta ſaſth the Riſtoriun Theopom- 
Pus: a quotdd)by:* Athendeos; s he conſulted 1, 4 
<. nr murit nor probity; Greeles und Dar Li 6. 
e baflens mord entertained by dimm intliſcrhminste- 2. 
tl, according! ro the! degrees” ef their aban- 
te doneth impudence and diffvlurenek > and this 
<, infamous coe tion were: catted che friends of” 
4e, Philips AH his: eſteem} all kib liberatiry, was 
«confined . to men plunged in debauch, and 
an che groſſeſt exceſſes of a licentious 
« life... Was ſbrte of .infantyyc wise kinds of 
d vicę te they not guilty of? Some of thent 
affected vhe; exctrion 230d; deportment of the 
« qthen | fexy- and by their ſhlacking) commerce, 
&« right. rather de called: Philip's. miſtreſſes than 
6e his friends: equally. abanddndd! to pollution 
* and cruelty, tg murder and proſtitution. Eue- 
0 Wies of honeſty and good faith, and ſhame- | 
* fully ttiumphing in perjury and perfidy. , No- 
« thing could eſcape their rapine, or fatisfy their 
« avatice; Sb thut this collection of wretches, 
« though not exeeeding” eight hundred men, 
enjoyed a greater revenue than ten thouſand 
Vor. I. X « Greeks, 


; l 
» 


* r . I _ ” 


® |. 16, 
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Greeks w erg — in dhe moſt fete 
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Tus picture, n ii, es 
be taken from an hiſtorian who flouriſmed in the 
reigns of Philip and Alexander, who was con- 


nected with their friends, favoured by Alexan- 
der, and whoſe works were carefully collected 
and digeſted by the latter Philip, king of Ma- 
cCcedon, to do honour to the memory of his 


illuſtrious predeceſſor. It is well known, that 
ſeverity and acrimony were the peculiar charac- 
ters of Theopompus : and ſuch ſeverity, when 
juſtly merited, Philip frequently received with 


the utmoſt patience and indulgence. Tet, in 


juſtice to this prince, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the whole paſſage is quoted by Athenaeus 
from the forty-ninth book of the — of 
Theopompus; and that Diodorus obſerves, 
that the laſt fix books, from the forty- eighth to 
the fifty · fourth, are at leaſt ſuſpected [p]. The 
expreſſion of Diodorus hath even been thought 
capable of a ſtronger ſignification, That theſe 
laſt five books were entirely loft in bis time. Theſe 
deſcriptions, which Athenacus hath preſerved, 


Lo] is & mol NaPurovoing ae inter hace diſere- 
patur. RHoDUM, Ex quibus quingae interciderunt, G. J. Vos- 
81s. 
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are rather ſtronger and more offenſive than thoſe Ster. III. 


of Demoſthenes; and yer we know, that the 
orator was at leaft as remarkable for his ſeverity, 
and for his force and art in aggravation, as the 
hiſtorian. We know too, that the colourings 
of oratory are g higher and more ſtrik- 
ing than thoſe of hiſtory. It muſt therefore be 
ſubmitted to the judicious, whether there be 


not reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſome later writer 


might have attempted to ſupply the loſs of the 


laſt books of the hiſtory of Theopompus; and 


unwarily indulged his imagination, in enlarging 
on the deſcriptions' of Philip's diſſolute manners, 
which he found in the great Athenian. If the 
ſtyle of this hiſtorian, as * Suidas informs us, 
was ſo exactly imitated in his own days, as to 
deceive the Greeks, much more might ſucceed- 
ing ages receive ſuch a ſpurious addition as the 
genuine remains of Theopompus: and if the 
exquiſite taſte of the Athenians could not imme- 
diately diſtinguiſh between the original and an 
ingenious copy; it is ſcarcely preſumptuous to 
ſuppoſe, that Athenacus, Photius, and ſome 
one vriters, 2 8 have been e 


Bor however this may be, or however Philip 
might, at ſome times, indulge himſelf in plea- 
ſure and ſenſuality, his attent,on was not one m9- 


ment diverted from his grand deſigns. The 
X 2 iſland 


— 


in * 
Kune. 


Pray II. 
— 


Olymp. 
"_ V. 4. 


no longer obliged to diflemble 3. but reſalved.1q 
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iſland of Euboea, and the territories of Olyas 


thus, were now the immediate objects of hig 


machinations. The ſituntion and imporrance. of 


Euboea, which.. be. juſtly. called- the . fetzers; of 


Greece, determined him..to, eftablifhy ſuch, an in 
rereſt, there, as might facilitate the conqueſt of, 


the iſland; and, with Olynthus, he was, now 


ſeck an. occaſign of coming to an open rup- 
ture, as with the only powerful neighboring 


| Rate which, be had left unſubdued,z che only, 


Rate, which, by uniting with the Atheniansy 
might enable them to haraſs, bis Frome, on 


diſtreſs his kingdom. 


Wann the Athenians had 1 out the The. 
bans from Euboea, they left the. iſland free, and, 
demanded no other acknowledgment. for. their 
protection, than the advantage of thoſe, proyi- 
fions, which the fertility of the ſoil enabled the 
iſlanders to ſupply. The country was divided 
into ſeveral diſtin& and independent ſtates, and; 


every city governed by thoſe whoſe influence and 


addreſs could raiſe them to the ſupreme com- 
mand. Theſe petty tyrants ſoon began to have 


frequent diſputes and conteſts with each other, 
which Philip, no doubt, took care to foment, 
until they at laſt produced an open rupture. 
On this occaſion, Philip eſpouſed the intereſt of 
Callias, 


| 
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Citlias, the governor of Chaſtis, (a city neareſt Szer. Il. 
to the continent, and, at this day, joined to it 83 
by a bridge) and ſent Eurylochus, one of his 
generals thicher with ſome forces and money. 
Plutarch, who commanded in Eretria, inſtantly 
diſpatched ambaſſadors to Athens, expreſſing 
his apprehenſions of the Macedonian power, and 
the conſequences of Philip's interfering in the 
diſputes of the iſland; intreating the protection 
of the Athenians,” and offering. to ſubmit to 
their juriſdiftion. They had; at this time, ſome f Les. 


forces in Euboca, under the conduct of one of oe 


their generals, named Hegeſilaus, who ſupport- 
ed the propoſitions of Plutarch, and anſwered 


for- N his intentions. 


e Medea 0 inveterate enemy pem. ont. 
to the etictoackitig power of the Macedonian. 
oppoſed Plutarch, and adviſed his countrymen 
to reject his overtures. No other motive hath 
deen 4Migried for this conduct, but a fovereign 
conrempr vhich he entertainẽd for Plutarch and 
the Efecrims. Poſſibly he might have conceived, 
and nut without reaſon; that this'tyfant was ſe- 
cretly in tlie intereſt of Philip; and that the 
holt affair was no more than the conſequence 
of a ſcheme, coneerted betweth them, th en- 

** hy Athenians! in am expenſive and inglo- 
| X 3 rious 


31S 
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Ir ſuch was the opinion of Demoſthenes, "= 


Was fully juſtified by the event: but, at preſent, 
me was ſingle in this opinion; and it was re- 


ceived with ſo much indignation, that the peo- 
ple, who naturally ſuſpected this apparent incon- 
ſiſtency with his former ſentiments,” and were 


particularly inflamed by the party, whoſe private 


deſigns made them earneſt to engage their coun - 
trymen in this expedition, were ſcarcely re- 
ſtrained from tearing the orator to pieces. De- 
moſthenes himſelf imputes this heat and vio-' 
lence to the latter cauſe. 4 You may remem- 


ber,“ ſaith he, in his oration on the Peace, 


4e that during the diſorders of Euboea, when 
« certain perſons perſuaded you to aſſiſt Plutarch, 
« and to engage in an inglorious and 'expen- 


„ ſive war, I was the firſt, the only one, who 


<« roſe up to oppoſe it; and ſcarcely eſcaped their 
« fury, who, for a trifling gain, were urging 
« you to many highly pernicious meaſures.” But, 
although he thus affects to conſider this fury as 
the mere artifice of intrigue and corruption, yet 
it is certain, that any oppoſition to the paſſions 
and reigning ſentiments of the Athenians, was 
frequently received with impatience: and reſents 

ment; 
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ment: and never were they hutried on with 
greater ardour, than to this expedition. Men 
of diſtinction and eminence vied with each other 
in their zeal for the public ſervice. They were 
for ruſhing, all at once, into the iſland, till 
Phocion, who was appointed general, obliged 
them to be content with ſerving by turns. The 


orator, Hyperides, who was bound to equip a - 


ſingle veſſel, inſiſted on fitting out two; one on 
his own account, and one for his ſon.” Nice- 
ratus, the ſon of Nicias, embarked, notwith- 
ſtanding a lingering diſorder with which he was 
afflicted, and the recent loſs of his two chil- 
dren, which he then felt in all its force. Erete- 


mon, Mantitheus, Euthydemus, Cleon, Ariſto- 


cles, Pamphilus, all illuſtrious Athenians, fitted 
out their gallies: the three laſt commanded 
themz the others ranked with the cavalry, 
where Eſchines, of whom we ſhall hereafter 
ſpeak, and Demoſthenes alſo ſerved. Thus 
did this people, whoſe impreſſions were ever 
violent, and who always acted in extremes, ruſh 


on to an expedition calculated to ſerve the ours 


poſes 15 _— 4 2D 2 43 


Tanin forces landed at Erettia, whe affairs 
appeared in a much worſe condition than had 


been imagined. The troops of Philip were ſo 


diſpoſed as to command every advantageous 
X 4 poſt, 


" 8 
Sser. III. 
— 


3'2 


— poſt. He had ſent in bur few Macedonian. 


in Crefiph, 


* 


— Macedan, and alles of Athens) engaged by 
ampler pay than they received at hate: and 
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> The greneſt part of his force was formed f 
zuxiliaries, Who des be employed 
and-paid by Chalcis, chan s mercenaries in the 
ſervice of Philjp. -i With theſe was abſo joined 
4 large body of Phocianz, (though engmies of 


Plutarch himſelf gave many indidatians of diſ- 


aſßfection and treschery. Thoſe whom they 
| came to relieye, ere found equally; corrupted, 
and equally the enemies of Aghens with thoſe | 


whom they were to engage. Thus was the 
ſnare diſcovered: but, happily, the abilities 0 
their Baer ergdicad dem fe ln ene 


Tun man 3 foi Jons how wo * 
early and leaſt corrupted times of the Athenian 
ſtate. His manners were formed in the academy, 
upon the models of the moſt exact and rigid 
virtue. It was ſaid, that no Athenian ever ſaw; 
him laugh or weep, or deviate, in any inſtance, 
from the moſt ſettled gravity and compoſure. 
He learned the art of war under Chabrias; and 


frequently moderated the exceſſes, and corrected 


the errours, of that genetal: His humanity he 


admired and imitated ; and taught him to exert 
| it in a more extenſive and liberal manner. When 


be had received his directions to ſail, with twenty 


I VS 4 ſhips, 
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cities; * why what force?“ fai Pho- 
ce; if L am to met chem ws” enemies, it u 
«njufficient;' 1 amm fent to friends and Alis, a 
. nge veſſel ilk Nerve. 'He bote the feve- 

rities of a mifirary life with fo mach eaſt, that, 
if Photon ever appeared watthly plothed, — 
foldiers at. nee pronounced It the fign of 3 re- 
markably bad ſeuſon- "His outward appearance 
as forbidding, but his converfation 'eafy und 
obliging; and an his words and actions fled 
the ugnoſt aſſQion and ———— — 
, RY — — 


ey and . — a AT Bate 
even the dignity und energy of Demoſthenes; 
Who called him “ the pruner of 'His periods.“ 
= ftydied only govt? Tenſe and Plaln redſoning, 
ind deſpiſed every adventitions drnament. In 
an aſſembly, hen he was to addreſs the people, 
he was ſyrpriſed by a friend wrapped | vp in 
thought. '* Tam confidering,” {aid he, © 'whe- 
« ther Feanndt retrench ſome part of my in- 
« terided-addrefs,” Te was ſenſible of the ill 
conduct of his countrymen, and ever treated 
them wirh the ſcverity. He defied their 
cenſures, and o fer did he affect to deſpiſt theit 
applauſe, that, at a time when his ſentiments 
extorted their approbation, he turned about, in 
2 


* 


| 
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« weak or impertinent had eſcaped him.” His 
ſenſe of the degeneracy of Athens made him 
fond of pacific meaſures. He ſaw the deſigns 
of Philip, but imagined that the ſtate was too 
corrupted to give him any effectual oppoſition. 
So that he was of the number of , thoſe, men, 
| who, according to Demoſthenes, in. his third 
Philippic oration, · gave up the intereſts of be 


s ſtate, not corruptly or ignorantly, but from 


« a deſperate purpoſe of yielding to the fate of a 
< conſtitution thought to be irrecoverably 10ſt. 
He was, of conſequence, ever of the party 
oppoſite to Demoſthenes; and, having been 
taught by experience to ſuſpect the popular 
leaders, conſidered his earneſtneſs to rouſe the 
Athenians to arms, as an artifice to embroil the 
ſtate, and, by. that means, to gain an influence 
in the aſſembly. « Phocion !”. ſaid Demoſthe« 
nes, © the people, in ſome mad fit, will cer- 
44 Sint ſacrifice thee to their fury.” | * Yes!” 
replied he, and you will be their victim, 
if ever they have an interval of reaſon,” Let 
chey often prevailed on him to act againſt his 
judgment, though neyer to ſpeak againſt his 
conſcience. He never refuſed or declined the 
command, whatever might be his opinion of 
the expedition, F orty-five times was he choſen 
1 lead their armies, N in his abſence; 
and 
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the leaſt .T — 
and ever without application. They 


knew his merit; and, in the hour of danger, 
| A nes DEER INE 
Nr M ern 


W ene demanded all bis abi | 


= Pompous aſſurances of the aſſiſtance 
and concurrence of the Euboean ſtates had de- 
termined him to lead but a moderate number of 
forces into the iſland. He now ſaw the vanity 
of theſe expectations: nor were his ſoldiers duly 

obedient to military diſcipline. / . Immediately 
after the deſcent, numbers of his cavalry quitted 
him and diſperſed ; but theſe he would, by no 
means, recal or wait for: all that could be 


« of real ſervice,” he obſerved; continued 


« with him: the mutinous and diſobedient 
« would not only prove uſeleſs and ungovernable 
« themſelves, but impede. and corrupt others. 
« And, as they are conſcious of their own miſ- 


« conduct, they will be the leſs apt (faid he) to 


miſrepreſent or calumniate us at our return,” 


Tnus were the Euboeans * Wenger in 
numbers, an inconvenience which Phocion de- 
termined, if poſſible, to remedy by the advan- 
tage of ſituation, The Euboeans are celebrated 
by Homer for their firm and cloſe manner of 
engaging. They valued themſelves. on verify- 
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inczetod with a deep ditch. Here he intrench 
mel, and waited the approach of Callias, 
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ſive weapons; which they never empleyed u 


leaſt in their civil wars. This made Phocion 


chuſe fot the fieemion of de cup, an omi - 


gende near the plain ef Tamy nas, Which it was 
probable che enemy would oceupy, and ſeparatect 
from it dy a pieve of rbugh and retky grown | 


\ 


dhe encutfiped on the oppoſite plain, Wal e- 
erted all iis efforts to furround him. Some days 
ke remained beſicget in his camp: the news was 


brought to Athens; and reinfortemeits were 


decreed. In the mean time the enemy prepared 
for x general aſſault. As they advanced, Pho- 
con ordered His then to ſtand to their artis, while 
he Himfelf went to ſacrifice: in which, either 
his religion, ot artiflce, engaged him for ſome | 
time. His ſbldiers began to be impatient for 
the charge: but, as he obſerved on this or a like 
occaſion, They could not then make him va- 
„ ſiant, nor he make "them wiſe.” Plutarch, 
who probably ſaw his deſign, and was willing 
to defeat it, began to utter many infinuations 
to the diſad vantage of "the general's courage; 
and, in #' pretentied fit of zeal, charged the 
enemy himſelf at the head of the ainxiliaries, 

£4 When 
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ings: and, ſpurred} en againſt the; enam Pha 


at once, and, falling back vpong' tha houſe 


ſpread, terraur anch Sanfufon. among them cies 
veral were killed, and the reſt reached the camp 


in the utmoſt difordes. The Chalgidians; in 
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their turn, purſued wick a,raſh ana. intompataaas 


ardous.: and, in full. onH n ον che: vi con 
matched up baldly to the. intrenehmentsn and 
began;to level them, hoc iem nom pus ant en 
to his ſagriſice: the, enemy was engagen int am 
une ven and diſadvantagsous grund::: he ſaliiech 
out: wick his infantry made: gend hon amang 
them; and quickly drove /t hama the plain tho 
had at; firſti occupied. Here the halitdz toi give 
time for his cavalty te rallz : and, hauing vis 
lected rovnd: him; tha hra veſti di hia. forces, fel 
furiouſly. on the center of the Chalvidians, Tie- 
fight was. blaady and obſt inato, and R õ˖j /in 

the utmoſt danger of being averpowered: by: 
numbers, when Cleophanes, a gallane Athenian, 
who, by this time, had formed the cavalry ow a 
plain which had been uſed for a horſe-courſe, 

charged the right wing of the enemy. This 
wing was quickly:brgken ; the center gave way, 


Plotarch, ia 


Phocion, , 
2Eſchia, in 


Cteſiph. 
ſect. 32. 


and the victory was a Ie was obſerved, a 
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| Boos I. Seri means the firſt to 
He "was even acouſed 
IJ 2 2 deſerter of his rank. -Zſchines indeed he- 
Aale, haved wich an intrepidity which was honoured 


4. 53. and rewarded; and eee 


r n 
1 Da conduct of Plutarch, i in wk Libs 
arge in ment, rendered him - juſtly ſuſpected. And 
ſome further practices and intelligences, in 
which he was diſcovered, or the declaration and 
open woa af his attachment to the Macedo- 


i "A nian intereſt, determined Phocion to treat him 
=: as an enemy. He drove him out of the iſland, 
3 and then proceeded to attack the fort of Zaratra, 
5 7 ſituated advantageouſly-on that part of the ifland' 
N which projects, as it were, into an iſthmus, ſo 
1 as to command the ſea on each fide. The gar- 
LY riſon ſurrendered, - but Phocion would not ſuffer. 
8 any one of the Greeks to be made a priſoner: 
= <« leſt the Athenians,” ſaid he, ©** ſhould at ſome: 
3 time be inflamed by their popular leaders, and, 
< in a ſudden fit of fury, wreak their vengeance 
< on them.“ | 
Den Tavus had Philip the ae to find his 
—— 4 ſecret practices, for this time, ineffectual. The 
| Piotr, is expedition ended to the immortal honour of the 
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